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‘““DeaR me! was ever any one tormented 
so? I charged Modiste to get a good fit; and 
here she sends home a dress I cannot wear. 
It is full two inches small! The dowdy!”’ 
And Henrietta Balfour spitefully tossed an 
elegant amber-colored satin ball dress, she 
had been vainly endeavoring to bring together 
around a figure somewhat ‘“‘dumpy,’’ half 
way across her chamber. ‘It’s always the 
way. She never sent homea dress to me but 
was half ruined with altering before I could 
wear it. I wish Modiste was in the Red Sea! 
Not another stitch of my work goes into her 
shop! I’ll warrant that elegant rose taffeta 
I saw her measuring Maria Chamberlain for 
won’t be ruined. Her dresses always fit toa 
charm.’’ 

**But you know Maria Chamberlain’s figure 
is perfect—slight, petite, but well rounded ; 
and you are getting more flesh every day,”’ 
said a languid voice from the depths of a large 
easy-chair. 

** Nonsense, Ad!’’ retorted Henrietta, in an 
angry tone. ‘‘ Maria Chamberlain’s figure is 
just what her dressmaker makes it. To be 
sure itis! She’s thin, scrawny. I’d rather 
be twice as heavy as I am now, than a little 
mite, an atom. Thank goodness, I am some- 
thing beside skin and bones! You fancy petite 
beauties—get your ideas from those intermi- 
nable novels you ’re always devouring, where 
the heroines are milk and moonshine, and the 
heroes pale, interesting, poetical young gentle- 
men, that one never meets with in real life. 
Suppose you’d call Maria Chamberlain a 
beauty of that order. But the only thing I 
envy her is the fit of her party dresses; and 
they are exquisite. But come, Ad! do, for 
mercy’s sake, throw aside that book, and try 





on your dress! I want to see if that is ruined 
too.’’ 

A tall, slender girl, with long, light curls, 
complexion of pale hue, and altogether a list- 
less, inane air—quite the opposite to her rosy, 
stout, black-eyed sister—rose slowly from her 
chair, drawn close over the register, and, 
thrusting her book among the cushions of the 
lounge, lifted a dress of pale blue crape. 

‘* La, Henrietta, I wish you wouldn’t teaze 
one so! Here it is scarce three, and you ’re 
in a fever about dressing for the evening! I 
dare say my dress suits; let Caroline alter 
yours ; I know she can let it out; I must fin- 
ish this volume before I dress, for I’ve just 
come to the most interesting portion, where 
the Count Rudolph—’’ 

“There! I don’t want to hear a word 
about it! I’m sick of novels, novels, from 
morning to night! If you choose to ruin your 
eyes with reading in this dark chamber—and 
if you choose to tumble your clothes on, and 
hurry down to receive 'guests—I’m sure I 
don’t care. You’re always lagging, and you 
know it; but to-night, of all nights, I shall 
take pains with my toilet. No doubt but 
you ’d make an impression on Cousin Ralph 
if he could see you now in that old wrapper, 
and with your hair in that state! Remember, 
he has seen the most elegant ladies of Europe, 
and mingled in the most aristocratic society 
abroad; and I am determined to show him 
that our soirées are the most recherché of the 
Trimountain City. He used to fancy Maria 


Chamberlain; but I don’t mean that shall be 
revived; for, to tell the truth, Ad, if there’s 
any virtue in management, mamma and I 
have concluded it wouldn’t be wise to suffer 
Ralph—handsome, talented, and with such a 
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fortune—to select a wife outside of the family. 
And so, when I was in at Hovey’s, and saw 
Maria ordering a new dress for our levee, I 
immediately resolved to get something more 
elegant. Papa demurred, and protested he 
couldn’t afford it; but mamma and I gained 
our point, as we always do. Mamma’s such 
a capital manager! Papa vowed at first it 
would ruin him to pay costs for the party; 
but mamma carried the point, not only in the 
party, but the dresses. Yours is a sweet, 
delicate thing, quite suited to your style; but 
That hate- 
I verily believe she intended to 


mine is such an exquisite shade! 
ful Modiste ! 
ruin it!’? And Henrietta Balfour again took 
up the dress she had but a few moments pre- 
vious thrown from her, her face crimson with 
vexation. 

**Cousin Henrietta, perhaps J can alter the 
dress. I’m sure there is time before eve- 
ning,’’ said a slight, delicate, blue-eyed girl, 
advancing from a window where, hidden in 
the full hangings, she had sat at her sewing. 

** You here, Cad! I thought you in the 
nursery !’? exclaimed Miss Balfour, crimson- 
ing deeper with mortification. ‘* But hav’n’t 
I told you—and, if I hav’n’t, I do now—never 
to Next thing, I shall 
have you coming into the drawing-room, and 


‘cousin’ me again ? 


proclaiming our relationship before our guests 
—thanks to papa’s plan of adopting poor rela- 
tions into the family! There! take the dress, 
and see what you can do with it! Be sure 
and don’t fray the satin. J never had the 
knack of altering dresses.’”’ And, with a 
scornful toss of her head, she turned away. 

Caroline Lindsay gathered up the rich satin 
robe—a painful flush of wounded feeling stain- 
ing her delicate cheek—and turned to leave 
the chamber. On the threshold, she paused, 
looking steadily into the haughty girl’s face. 
‘* Henrietta Balfour,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘ you 
need never fear my ever calling you ‘cousin’ 
again. I should have known better than to 
use a term expressing relationship which your 
actions have ignored long since, even on the 
first day when a homeless orphan was re- 
ceived under your kind father’s roof.’? Then 
she went out quickly. 

‘* What insolence !”’ said Henrietta, with a 
hasty laugh. ‘‘ What business has she to 
reply? Just the same as a beggar, I’m sure, 
if papa did give her a home.”’ 

‘Now, Henrietta, I’m sure I can’t see why 
you don’t let Cad alone! I’m sure you con- 
trive to make her very useful. She’s always 
sewing and embroidering for you; and, as for 
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intruding herself in company, why, nobody ‘d 
know she was And Adelia 
sank lazily again in her easy-chair. 

**Oh, yes, Miss Philanthropy, you can afford 
to be generous !”’ “*T be- 
lieve novel heroines are always poor, dis- 
tressed damsels, who, at last, afterinnumerable 
persecutions, marry rich, generous husbands. 
Perhaps you’d like to help Cad to some of 
the most eligible men of our set? Now, I 
know better than that. I shall keep her out 
I opposed her coming here from 


” 


in the house. 


sneered Henrietta. 


of the way. 
the first; and papa’d no business to take a 
poor relation into the family ; but then he has 
such queer notions! We can’t always keep 
her out of sight, though the girl ts pretty, and 
she knows it, too. Only the other night, 
Frank Chamberlain inquired ‘ who that sweet- 
looking young girl was he ’d seen taking out 
the children ;’ and I was forced to fairly coin 
a story about a poor girl whom papa had 
givenahometo. Next thing, our gentlemen 
visitors will be sending up their cards to 
her.” 

‘* Well, neither you nor I can prevent it, as 
I see,’’ languidly replied Adelia. ‘It would 
indeed be very romantic. Now, in this very 
volume, Alicia Rosalie Aubrey, the governess, 
is wooed and won by Lord Fitz Herbert; while 
the elegant Lady Clara—’’ 

‘*There! don’t, Ad! You ’re novel-crazy,’ 
exclaimed Henrietta, tartiy. ‘‘I hav’n’t the 
least doubt but, if Ralph Balfour himself 
should return from abroad, and take it into 
his head to fall violently in love with this 
little rustic, you ’d quietly allow it, assist at 
the wedding, and then write a novel about it 


; 


yourself.”’ 

‘* Sister, Iam a fatalist,’’ simpered the pale 
Adelia, twining one of her long light curls 
over her slender finger. ‘‘I believe that the 
fabled sisters weave the web of our future; 
and it lies not in the power of mortal to 
change it. If Cousin Ralph is fated to adore 
Cad, I cannot alter it; though, I must say, I’d 
prefer you ’d win him, Henrietta, for I know 
ma’s set her heart upon having him for a 
son-in-law; and no doubt it may prove so.”’ 

“Thank you! You’re very kind, Ad; 
you ’d prefer I’d have him,’’ laughed Henri- 
etta, sarcastically. ‘‘It may prove so. It will, 
you goose! What do you suppose I’ve been 
to so much trouble for in teazing papa for a 
levee, dresses, &c.? I should be a simpleton 
to allow such a prize as Ralph to slip through 
And I mean to succeed.’’ 

What is it 


my fingers. 
‘* Well, sister, I hope you will. 
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the poet has written about—‘ When a woman 
says she will, she will,’ &. ?’’ 

““Aha! that conflicts somewhat with your 
doctrine of fatalism,’’ exclaimed Henrietta, in 
triumph. 

‘*No matter,’’ replied Adelia, resignedly. 
‘* But I can’t conceive how you can plan these 
serious affairs-so deliberately. To me, the 
thought of mixing the idea of love with a 
man’s wealth and station is positively pain- 
ful. Now, if I but found a congenial spirit 
combined with noble, manly beauty—”’ 

**Congenial fiddlesticks !’’ laughed the prac- 
tical Henrietta. ‘* Why, a suitor couldn’t be 
‘congenial,’ to my mind, unless he was able 
to keep up an establishment; and, as for 
‘manly beauty,’ why, don’t you know, you 
silly romancer, that gold, the world over, is 
better than the elixir of youth to keep one 
young and beautiful? Love in a cottage— 
rustic simplicity and happiness! Pshaw, Ad, 
you ’d better fall in love with papa’s new clerk 
he expects shortly—another of our horrid 
country cousins—coming’ ‘to taown,’ no 
doubt, to ‘make his fortin’.’ That would be 
romantic! You could have a charming little 
cottage ornée somewhere, and a fountain, and 
a garden; and, after taking an afternoon 
siesta, *twould be agreeable pastime ‘to awake 
with a bug in your ear.’”’ 

‘*Ah, now you’re sarcastic !’’ drawled Ade- 
lia, slowly awaking to that fact. ‘I dare say 
this new cousin and clerk will do well enough. 
You remember papa was but a country youth 
himself, he says—a great while ago, though ; 
but, sister’’—and Adelia’s tone grew confiden- 
tial—‘* Henrietta, don’t laugh so rudely, and 
I’ll tell you a secret: Z met my fate last night 
at the opera! Oh, there was such a love of a 
man in a private box just opposite ours! and 
he had such dark eyes, so deep and melan- 
choly—I’m sure just like Count Albert’s !— 
and such wavy midnight hair, and splendid 
teeth! and such a magnificent seal ring on 
his little finger! and such a rapt air when La- 
grange sang so divinely in Norma—’’ 

** Which, the seal ring or the wearer? I 


> 9? 


don’t comprehend about this ‘rapt air,’’’ ex- 
claimed Henrietta. 

‘*Qh, sister! how can you ?’’ sighed Adelia, 
looking hurt. ‘‘ You’re so rude !”’ 

“Oh, beg pardon! Go on, please. You 


left off with La Grange in Norma. How unfor- 
tunate I was absorbed in Frank Chamberlain 
just then! What followed ?’’ 


Adelia saw nothing but a demure expression 
of curiosity on her sister’s face, and she con- 
VoL. LVII.—18 
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tinued: ‘* Well, I’m sure I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of watching his pale, noble face ; 
and it so chanced—”’ 

**You mean it was so fated,’’ interrupted 
Henrietta. 

** Yes, it must have been so fated,’’ resumed 
Adelia, ‘‘that, just as La Grange ceased, he 
turned, raised his elegant opera-glass in the 
direction of our box, and his eyes met mine 
in one long, thrilling, soulful gaze. I think 
he must have been impressed, for he gave me 
such a distingué bow, then turned and whis- 
pered to Alfred Delavau, who sat beside him.”’ 

‘*Hum, Alf. Delavau’s friend! Some ad- 
venturer, I suppose!’’ shrewishly exclaimed 
Henrietta. ‘‘The Delavaus are nobodies, and 
Alf.’s associates are nobodies, 

‘Why, sister, 1’m sure Alfred Delavau has 
lately been received into the best society since 
”? said Adelia, 


too.’’ 


his inheritance from his uncle, 
looking surprised. 

‘Well, at the rate he goes on, he ’ll soon be 
excluded, for they say he’s nearly spent his 
fortune; papa says he gambles,’’ replied Hen- 
rietta. ‘‘And so your unknown was in his 
company ?’’ 

**Oh, but I’m sure he’s not like Delavau! 
urged the girl, ‘‘so sad-looking—almost grave 
—as if he’d known sorrow; and such a noble 
air! Iwas confident he must be some foreign- 
er of rank. And when we were leaving the 
music hall, in the vestibule some one touched 


9? 


my arm, and, turning, Delavau begged leave 
to introduce to me his friend, the Count Ma- 
tinni, a celebrated Italian noble. ‘Ill bring 
him to your levee to-morrow night, Miss Bal- 
four—he ’s a stranger in town,’ whispered 
Delavau. So, sister, you see I could but regard 
it all as a fatality, and shall meet him again 
to-night, and my heart foretells that this is no 
common meeting.’ 

‘‘ Well, I must say that, for one who expects 
to meet her fate before six hours, you are a 
remarkably self-possessed young lady,’’ coolly 
retorted Henrietta. ‘‘ Why, for pity’s sake, 
don’t you be thinking of dressing? or do you 
believe, with the poet, some nonsense about 
‘beauty unadorned, adorned the most?’ 1 
wonder where that French hair-dresser can be 
that mammaordered ?”’ 

“‘] should ask that, girls,” said a portly 
lady, ‘‘ fat,” fed, “‘andforty,’’ entering the 
chamber at that moment. ‘I sent orders fo: 
Monsieur Coiffure to attend at half-past three ; 


is now nearly four,’’ glancing at the tiny 
clock onthe mantle. ‘‘ Henrietta, my 


love, the broad Grecian braids to-night, and 
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that diamond bandeau; and Adelia, darling, 
the long curls—they are particularly becoming 
to your style of pensive, statuesque beauty, 
you know. I will ring for James to bring up 
a lunch; then, daughters, to your toilet.” 
And Mrs. Balfour laid her hand on the bell- 
pull. ‘* Where ’s Caroline ?’’ she added. 

*Basy in the sewing-room, altering my 
’? replied Henrietta; ‘‘that Modiste made 
a misfit; too smal).”’ 

‘Ah, did she? Well, you know you charged 
her to make a close fit. Henrietta, my dear, 
I’m afraid you ’re getting a trifle embonpoint. 


You Caroline is 


dress, 


must take more exercise. 
retting to be decidedly useful; she’s very 
liandy with her needle, to repair these little 
accidents. Adelia, love, don’t read any micre, 
bat try and get a nap in your chair before the 
evening, if you can without disarranging your 


hair. Ah, here is the Monsieur himself! No, 
it is Mr. Balfour. What news, John? has 


Ralph arrived?’ as John Balfour, merchant, 
and husband of the lady, entered the chamber 
with an open letter in his hand. 

‘*No,’’ replied the merchant—a pale, ha- 
rassed-looking man, with the air of one not 
quite so much at home in that elegant chamber 
as in his dark, close counting-room down town, 
where he had wrought, early and late, for 
thirty years, till his name stood among the 
safest on "Change and State Street—‘‘ no, I’ve 
ust come from the wharf, and the America is 
rot in yet, and the underwriters feel a little 
doubtful about her arrival to-day. She was 
due this morning; but the storm of night be- 
fore last must have delayed her—blown her 
off. She’ll possibly be in to-morrow. I’m 
sorry, after all your expectation ; but—’’ 

‘No matter about the buts, John Balfour,’’ 
said his lady with much asperity, and the air 
of one whose authority was unquestionable 
in that stately up-town mansion (and, en pas- 
sant, let us record that the dominant Mrs. B. 
always addressed her husband as “ John Bal- 
four’); “if Ralph doesn’t get in, we can’t 
help it; he can’t get here unless the foreign 
steamer arrives, that’s certain; but it’s 
shameful if it should happen so, after all our 
trouble to give this soirée to welcome him.” 

‘You know I thought it would»be better to 
wait a night or two, if you must—’’ ventured 
Mr. Balfour. 

“Oh yes, you ‘thought ;’ no doubt you could 
foresee all this,” retorted the lady. “J thought 
you didn’t want us to give the entertaing 
at all, John Balfour. But what’s that an 
letter you’ve been fumbling in your hand 


| ever since your entrance? 








} 
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Any more bad 
news ?’’ 

‘* Brother Eben writes me that I might look 
for Allan this morning,’’ returned the mer- 
chant with the tone of one aware he is im- 
parting an unwelcome piece of information ; 
**but he has not yet arrived, and—”’ 

‘And what, John Balfour? I can bear any- 
thing now! You expect Aim here in season 
for the levee, I suppose ?”’ sneered the lady. 

*“*T think it very probable he will be here 
to-night. The trains are all delayed since the 
storm. You will please order a room to be in 
readiness for him, if he should arrive, Mrs. 
Balfour.’’ 

‘*No doubt but you ’d like the best recep- 
tion chamber fitted up expressly for ‘ brother 
Eben’s’ son, John Balfour,’’ began the lady; 
but her tirade was aimlessly directed—the 
merchant had retreated. 

**How shamefully mean !’’ exclaimed Hen- 
rietta, no longer restrained by her father’s 
presence. ‘‘It neverrains but it pours! It is 
not enough that Ralph fails us—-Ralph, for 
whom we have so exerted ourselves; but this 
rustic must be forced on us to-night! Ofcourse 
he won’t know enough to keep out of the par- 
lors, but will insist on proclaiming his rela- 
tionship before everybody! Mamma, I hope 
you ll give Jupiter instructions to show him 
to his attic, and keep him there till to-mor- 
row !”’ 

‘Never fear, my love,’’ replied the rubicund 
Mrs. Balfour. “If your father will persist in 
giving a home to all his country relatives, I ’ll 
insure that they sha’n’t disgrace the family. 
Trust me for managing John Balfour! But 
here is James with the lunch; and afterward, 
dress yourselves with care, my loves, for it is 
not impossible that Ralph may come, after 
all.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Lats that afternoon, when the merchant, 
John Balfour, had been gone a full hour from 
the wharf to his elegant up-town mansion, 
the foreign steamer came up to her berth at 
the pier, and straightway, amid the general 
confusion of disembarkation, a tall, handsome, 
foreign-looking young man of some twenty- 
five years singled out a hack, and, bidding a 
porter lift his luggage, gave orders to be driven 
to the Winthrop House. 

**T’ll give them a surprise at uncle John’s,”’ 
he murmured, sotto voce, while a smile lighted 
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up all the countenance left unconcealed by his 
thick mufflers and travelling-cloak. ‘‘I’ll go 
up to the Winthrop and get thawed out, have 
a good supper, wait till late in the evening, 
then have myself, goods, and chattels con- 
veyed to their house. They ’ll have given me 
up before that. Wonder uncle John wasn’t 
down here to welcome me? Suppose they ’d 
given up the steamer, though, till to-mor- 
row.”’ 

And just as the last stroke of ten pealed out 
sharp and clear on the frosty air from the 
tower of the Old South, while the tide of gay- 
ety was at its full height and the glare of gas 
intolerably bright in the elegant mansion on 
B Street, where Mrs. John Balfour and 
daughters received their guests, a carriage de- 
posited the same traveller on the pavement, 
while his two trunks were lifted into the 
hall. 

‘“*Mr. Balfour,’’ he exclaimed from the muf- 
fling folds of his travelling-cloak drawn close 
about his face; ‘‘did they look for me to- 
night ?’’ addressing the sable attendant, who, 
dressed and gloved in the height of la mode, 
deigned to perform the duties of a porter. 

‘*Yis, sah! I heerd Missis say somethin’ 
about expectin’ ye,’’ said the colored gentle- 
man superciliously. ‘‘Jist come right up- 
stairs,sah! But dese trunks must be got out 
de way ob de gemmen and ladies. S’pose I 
hab to take one,’’ ruefully surveying his white 
gloved hands; “here, sah, you jist take 
t’other after me, in quick time!’’ and that 
worthy personage lifted one of the trunks, 
leaving the owner standing beside the other 





in the hall. 

At first Ralph Balfour’s dark eye flashed, 
then an amused expression flitted over his 
well-cut lips. 

‘* American democracy !’’ he mentally ejac- 
ulated, his memory reverting to the respectful 
and well-trained servants he had seen abroad; 
but the light streamed broadly from the open 
parlor doors, as well as from the gas jet in the 
hall, and, not wishing to be discovered by any 
incoming guest, or members of the family from 
within, he lightly caught up his trunk and 
bounded up the tapestry-covered staircase. 

“*Up here, sah!’’ cried the negro from ano- 
ther and higher landing ; and up another flight 
he bore his burden, and still another, passing 
on the second story a suite of rooms, through 
whose doors ajar he caught glimpses of ladies 
in moire antique and jewels before the mir- 
rors, and gentlemen very busy in divesting 
themselves of soft hats and Raglans. 
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“Ah! a party! Got up in honor of my 
arrival !’’ soliloquized Ralph, as the strains 
of the Germania Serenade Band floated up 
from the parlors below. ‘‘ Wish I’d stayed at 
the Winthrop in peace and quietness. Don’t 
want to be shown up as a lion freshly im- 
ported.’’ And he set down his trunk in a 
small, scantily furnished chamber, wherein 
the negro had deposited its fellow. ‘Jove! 
think I had better stayed at the Winthrop! 
These quarters are anything but inviting’’— 
looking around the narrow chamber. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose the house is full to-night, though,’’ he 
added, excusingly, ‘‘ or it ’s a mistake of this 
woolly head. Clear out, you black rascal, 
and tell your master and mistress Mr. Balfour 
has arrived !’’ 

But the negro hesitated, seemingly unwil- 
ling to convey his errand. ‘If you please, 
sah,’’? he exclaimed, while he drew himself 
up with an air of offended dignity, ‘‘the Missus 
said you ’d be tired enough to go right to bed, 
sah. ’F y’re at all exhausted, and feels the 
cravin’s of hunger, sah, I ’ll e’mmunicate my 
orders to the chief of the culinary department 
to tote up something to ’fresh the inner man. 
The strains of ’livenin’ music that reaches 
our auricular organs, sah, issooes from the 
great G’mania Saranade Bard; and Missus 
John Balfour and the young ladies hold a 
swarree dis ebening; though dey’s mighty 
disapp’inted becos young Mr. Ralph was in- 
definitely pos’poned consequence ’pon the 
non ’rivance of de forrin steamer, sah. But I 
Shall I send you up any- 
Hope you ’ll ‘joy a com- 


must scuse myself. 
thing to eat, sah? 
for’ble night’s sleep, sah.’’ 

‘Stop amoment! Whom the deuce do you 
take me for?’’ queried Ralph of the retiring 
ebony. 

‘*Why, I apprehends you ’re the master’s 
new clerk, sah, ‘the country cousin,’ as the 
Missus ’fectionately spoke of you, sah,’ re- 
plied the negro, superciliously. 

A twinkle lit the young man’s eye. He 
comprehended allat once. ‘ Well, Idid come 
in rather late,’’ he said, stifling a laugh, 
drawing closer the cloak, which he had not 
removed, about his face, and assuming the 
“up country’? nasal dialect. ‘‘ P’rhaps 
*twouldn’t be kind o’ polite to go down to- 
night. You'll tell Aunt Henrietty and the 
gals how ‘tis, how I’m pesky tired ridin’, and 
concluded to wait till mornin’. But I’m tar- 
nation hungry, ! tell you! Fetch me up a 
plate of pork and beans tremendous quick, 
Sambo !’’ 
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Ebony drew back, and put out his gloved 
hands deprecatingly. 

‘* Sah, you ’se presumin’ on good nature in 
putting to me sich a vulgar I’sa 
colored gemman of the fust s’iety; and my 
cognomen is Jupiter Alphonse de Forrest.’’ 

Well, 
out—Mister Jupiter Cesar Pompey Alphonse 
de Forrest !’’ said the young man. ‘“ But 
ah! look here! tell Aunt Henrietty that the 
foreign steamer got in at dusk, and ’tisn’t 
impossible that Cousin Ralph Balfour arrived 
in her. There, clear out now, milord!’’? And, 
while the ‘‘ colored gemman’’ made his speedy 
exit, the travelling-cloak was dropped, and 
Ralph Balfour leaned back in his chair to give 


pellation. 


go—leave me—exit—vamose—clear 


utterance to a laugh which, but for the swell- 
ing musie of the Germania Serenade Band, 
might have been heard by the gathering in 
the parlors below. 

Now, it so chanced that the same heavy 
winter’s storm that had delayed the foreign 
steamer had also ‘‘ snowed up’’ the railways ; 
and the Northern Vermont line, which was to 
transport young Allan Balfour—‘“ the country 
cousin’’—to the metropolis to assume the du- 
ties of a clerkship in ‘‘ Uncle John’s store,’’ 
being put under blockade, it was by no means 
strange that the train usually due at 7 P. M. 
did not reach its terminus until three hours 
later, or that the said Allan Balfour, when he 
jumped from the cars to the platform of the 
Haymarket Square Depot, was in some doubt 
whether to intrude upon his uncle’s house- 
hold ‘fat that time o’ night,’’ or be driven to 
a hotel. 

‘*Hack, sir? have a hack? coach, sir? 
check, sir? any baggage ?’’ urged the voluble 
body corporate, gesticulating violently from 
their stand behind the railing; and straight- 
way the young man—who, we notice, pos- 
sesses a good figure, intelligent countenance, 
and fine dark eye—singles one from the score 
of importunate hack-drivers, and, delivering 
up his check, is conducted to the carriage 
outside the depot. 

‘*Per’aps I’d better go to a tavern,’’ solilo- 
quized the youth—‘‘to the City Hotel, I 
guess. Ephraim Anderson always stops there 
when he comes to Boston to buy goods (up- 
country traders are usually guiltless of the 
Revere, Winthrop, or United States). It’s 
late; Uncle John’s folks may be abed.”’ 

The coachman, who had just tossed his 
well-worn hair-trunk—that trunk wherein his 
mother had laid, with tears in her eyes, a 
little red-covered Bible between his nicely 
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** done up’’ home-made shirts and knit wool- 
len socks ; and down in one corner of which 
sister Kate had carefully bestowed a few 
dainty keepsakes—caught his passenger’s so- 
liloquy uttered half aloud. ‘‘ Verdant!’’ he 
muttered, sotto voce. ‘City Hotel, sir, you 
said ?’’ he added, aloud. 

‘Well, if I thought Uncle John’s folks 
would be up—father wrote I should be here 
to-day—do you know where John Balfour 
lives in B Street ?”’ 

“John Balfour, merchant?’’? asked 
hackman, his manner instantly changing. 





the 


‘*The same.”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“Well, he’s my uncle. 
there, though it’s rather late,’ 

‘“No danger but their candles are burning 
And, with a contemptuous 


Guess I will go 
Allan. 


? said 


yet. Git ep!”’ 
smile for the ‘*greeny’’ inside, Jehu rattled 
his passenger pell-mell through eradle-holes 
innumerable, till he drew up before the mer- 


chant’s brilliantly lighted mansion. 


‘‘Rite in here, Massa Balfour—dis 
De young ladies ben expectin’ you all day. 
Massa come home from the wharf, and ’fraid 
the steamer wouldn’t get in till mornin’. La- 
dies felt terrible dis’pointed. Dis way, sah,’’ 
floated up to Ralph’s ears with the notes of 
the Germanians, as he stood leaning over the 
stair balustrade in the upper gallery, whence 
he had emerged from his chamber. ‘‘ Warm 
fire in the grate, sah. Hope the partment 
feels comfor’ble; Missus’ll be delighted; is 
holdin’ big swarree; gib out invites ten days 
ago, sah, in honor ob your ’rival. Make your- 
self comfor’ble, Massa Balfour. Ill gib orders 
for James to bring up somethin’ warm. Hot 
coffee ? Charlotte Russe, 
sah ?”? volubly exclaimed the bland Jupiter 
Alphonse. 

‘“T should like a cup of hot coffee,’’ Ralph 
Balfour heard in reply; and a smile gathered 
about his lips; and when, after the lapse 
of five minutes—still keeping his station of 
sentinel from the upper landing of the cir- 
cular staircase—he saw James retire, after 
bearing a tray into the room, he hastily de- 
scended, and tapped softly at the door. 

A tall young man, with pleasing physiog- 
nomy, but clad in a suit of somewhat rustic 
fashion, and evidently not quite at home in 
that elegantly appointed chamber, answered 
the summons. 

‘‘T am Ralph Balfour,’’ he said, entering, 
‘*and you are—”’ 


way. 


oysters stewed ? 
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‘Allan Balfour, from Wethersfield, Ver- 
mont,’’ was the reply. 

‘“‘And your father and mine—Eben and 
Joseph—were brothers, which of course makes 
us ‘first cousins,’ as grandmother would say. 
Let’s shake hands on it.’’ And Ralph 
smilingly extended his hand, which was as 
frankly accepted. ‘‘ Now, then,’’ continued 
Ralph, speaking hastily, ‘‘ vou must excuse 
my unceremonions entrance, which I will ac- 
count for in this wise: You have come hither 
to be Uncle John’s clerk. You see I know all 
about it, though I’ve been in this house scarce 
half an hour longerthan yourself. There’s a 
curious mistake occurred, natural enough, 
perhaps, under the cireumstances, yet none 
the less laughable ; but, if we don’t turn the 
laugh on them, it’s fault, 
Cousin Allan. You see it’s simply this: To- 
day, I was expected home from Europe via the 
America, where I ’ve been these two years; and 
you were also looked for via the railway. But 
the steamer did not arrive at the time she was 
due; hence they gave her up for to-night. 
But they did expect you; and, on my arrival, 
that stupid woolly head, who doubtless had 
had his orders from my worthy aunt, invest- 
ing me with your personality, took me up three 
or four flights, into one of the servants’ cham- 
bers, I faney, and took particular pains to 
impress on my mind the fact that my presence 
could be dispensed with in the parlors below 
to-night. Half an hour after, you arrived; 
and mark the Ralph Balfour, 
scapegrace, who happens to have no particu- 
lar virtues of his own, save the fact that he 
inherited from his poor dead and gone father 
the comfortable sum of several hundred thou- 
sands won in fortunate East Indian trade; 
and Allan Balfour, son of an honest, indus- 
trious country farmer, and who is willing to 
use his own head and hands to push his way 
through the world—forsooth, what a great 
gulf betwixt the two! An attic chamber, 
scantily furnished—and this elegant, luxuri- 
ous chamber! Ah, Cousin Allan, don’t flash 
your dark eyes so! Fact, but more’s the 
pity, that the immortal doliar is the special 
god of half the world; though I do think that 
Brother Jonathan has succeeded in raising 
the Golden Calf to the topmost niche in his 
social altar. Money makes aristocracy ; 
money makes birth and breeding; money 
makes worth, honor, and manliness ; money 
converts a dowdy into ‘an elegant, statuesque 
belle’—a good-natured fellow, with no fault 
particularly, save a vacuum in his upper 

18* 


then our own 


difference ! 
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story, into a ‘vewy foine’ exquisite, whose 
life passes in one long devotion to his neck- 
tie, and finally exhales into nonentity amid 
the aroma of millefleurs or jockey club—and 
money converts respectable John Brown, the 
grocer, into ‘J. Browne, Esq., the millionaire 
and merchant prince.’ But pardon this long 
tirade, Cousin Allan! I’ve got a bit of a plan 
in my head by which you and I can read our 
purse-proud aunt and cousins a wholesome 
lesson; for I’ll warrant this is none of Uncle 
John’s doings.’? And a merry smile twinkled 
in Ralph’s expressive eyes. ‘‘ My plan is 
this—we exchange characters. You disguise 
yourself in a suit of my fine broadcloth, and 
a French wig, and set of whiskers which I 
Ap- 
pear below; speak in broken English, and 
I’ll learn you a few French phrases to fall 
in short, do as you please; while I 


happen to have in my trunk up stairs. 


back on ; 
will assume your clerkship for a week or two, 
till we get tired of the farce. What say you °’’ 

** But, Ralph, I am not equal to it. My will 
is good enough,’’ replied Allan, while an ap- 
preciative smile played about his mouth; 
‘‘ but I shall commit a thousand blunders, and 
expose myself. Besides, they ’ll recognize the 
imposture.”’ 

‘*No, that is impossible,’ urged Ralph. ‘I 
went from home a slight youth; I return in 
excellent health, and with figure well deve- 
loped. They wouldn’t know me. 

‘‘ But I know nothing of the thousand forms 
of city life. The French phrases would not 
be so hard, for I read French all one winter 
with sister Kate, who has been to Montpelier 
to school a couple of quarters ; but I should 
blunder into some mistake or other with that 
I am a fool, Cousin Ralph ; 


” 


crowd down stairs. 
for, as true as my soul, I don’t even know 
what that queer-looking custard is on the 
waiter yonder, which that nigger called ‘ Char- 
lotte Rooster,’ or something like it; ha! ha!’’ 

‘‘Give us your hand again, my dear fel- 
low !’’ exclaimed the delighted Ralph, stifling 
a laugh. ‘I like it. A man who is never 
ashamed to confess his ignorance of what he 
doesn’t understand, and keeps a sharp ‘look- 
out,’ as we Yankees say, will get along well 
enough. No matter about the forms. I’ll 
risk you for blunders with those keen eyes 
of yours. If you make a mistake, and find 
folks inclined to laugh at you, put it through 
boldly, and that ’ll turn the laugh on them ; 
bring out your French—call everything by 
outlandish names—ridicule everything Ameri- 
can—use your eyeglass incessantly—criticize 
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the ladies—pause knowingly before the paint- 
ings—talk about ‘the old masters,’ and ‘when 
I was in Rome or Florence;’ in short, put on 
airs, and ‘swell’ extensively, and you’ll do. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if half the ladies be- 
and crinolined 
purposely for you to-night, Allan. Butcome; 
we mustn’t stand here all night, or aunt will 
forget etiquette, and insist upon hastening up 
Come 


low were flounced, rouged, 


here to welcome ‘her dear nephew.’ 
up into my room to arrange the metamor- 


phosis, Allan.’”’ 


CHAPTER 


© Whar is it, Uncle John? 
here in this gloomy room when they are all 
so happy up stairs?’’ And little Caroline 
Lindsay laid her hand caressingly on John 
Balfour’s shoulder. 

It was an ill-lighted basement room into 
which the girl had softly crept to stir the 
coals in the dusty grate, and then to creep up 
beside the merchant, who sat with his wrin- 
kled forehead bent on his thin hands in an 
attitude of great dejection. 

‘* Why, my little girl, what sent you down 
here? To try and comfort Uncle John? to 
share his gloomy thoughts, eh?’ And John 
Balfour drew her into his lap, with an effort 
at a smile, which, somehow, failed to dispel 
that harassed, troubled look from his fore- 
head. ‘' Why, little one, you are young and 
pretty! You should be up above, dancing 
and enjoying yourself with the rest of ’em. 
You should be flaunting in satin and dia- 
monds, and leave an old man, who is fool 
enough to sit down here, alone to his dreari- 
ness, as they do. Go!’’ And he put her 
from him, speaking bitterly. 

But Carrie came back; and the tone was 
** Now, 


III. 


Why do you sit 


very womanly in which she said: 
Uncle John, don’t talk so! I’m sure I don’t 
think you would, if you knew how sad it 
made me feel. It makes me very sad to see 
you so unhappy.’’ And she laid her cheek 
caressingly to his. 

For a moment, the old man pressed her 
cheek silently to his own withered one; then 
he spoke in a softer tone: ‘‘Ah, Caroline, 
you grow every day more like your mother! 
Just so she used to steal up behind me, put 
her arms round my neck, and kiss me, when 
we were children together in the old farm- 
house. Ah, that’s a long way back in life’s 
journey, girl!’’ 
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‘We two loved each other best, I used to 
think, of all who were born and cradled in 
that old Vermont farm-house. Caroline— 
Kate we always called her—was my darling 
and my pet; in all my boyish troubles she 
was my comforter; and though she was full 
six years younger, yet I looked upon her asa 
little woman—and her advice was always a 
woman’s advice, too. Poor girl! she wasn’t 
any too happy in her married life; and after 
the loss of many children and husband, she 
died in my arms, leaving one orphan—you, 
Carrie—the sole legacy of my poor Kate. But 
Iam glad you are like your mother, my girl. 
John Balfour has one comfort left yet in all 
his gloominess.’’ 

**But, uncle, I wish you wouldn’t sit down 
here so often; I wish you would go up in the 
parlor to-night ; come!’ pleaded Caroline. 

‘*Not I,”’ laughed the merchant, hoarsely. 
Why, girl, they wouldn’t know me up there! 
Men know John Balfour on State Street and in 
his counting-room; Mrs. John Balfour knows 
me when she asks for a hundred dollars or so, 
to squander in finery; my girls know me, too, 
when they tease for pin-money, or the means 
to give a party; but that’s all! Mrs. John 
Balfour and her daughters drive out daily in 
their carriage; they attend concerts and the 
opera; they give entertainments; but poor 
old John Balfour is never seen there. Little 
one, I begin to think that John Balfour is only 
a silent partner in this concern !’’ And again 
that strange laugh—a mixture of sarcasm and 
pain—floated out through the dim basement 
room, where the merchant sat often till mid- 
night at a baize-covered table over his papers. 

“Oh, uncle, don’t! I wish I could do some- 
thing to make you feel happier!’’ said Caro- 
line. 

‘© Well, don’t you?’’? echoed the merchant. 
‘“Who steals down here every night to bring 
me my tea, to warm my slippers, and then 
creeps into my lap and looks into my eyes with 
the eyes of her mother? Is it my daughters, 
either of them? No, Carrie, I have no daugh- 
ter but you!’’? And the sadness of John Bal- 
four’s voice would have moved you to tears. 
‘* Child, I did not look forward to see this day 
when, forty years ago, I slung my little bun- 
dle of clothes over my shoulder, and, kissing 
them all good-bye, and kissing my mother and 
Katy last up there in that old farm-house, set 
out to seek my fortune. I have worked and 
toiled. I married a poor girl—poor, but am- 
bitious—and we worked and toiled together 
till fortune smiled on me, and I grew to be a 
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rich man. But riches don’t always bring hap- 
piness, child—no, no! Poor Joseph! He came 
to the city a year or two after I, got into busi- 
ness, was sent to India by the firm, and aceu- 
mulated an immense fortune; but he didn’t 
live to enjoy it; left it all to Ralph. No! 
wealth doesn’t always bring happiness. I’d 
give half I’m worth to enjoy life as Eben does, 
up in Vermont in the old homestead. I fairly 
envied him last summer !”’ 

‘*Uncle, why don’t you buy a farm up there 
and leave this business, that wears you to 
death ?’’ asked Caroline. It would be so beau- 
tiful among the birds and flowers, and in those 
grand old maple forests!” 

The old man’s eyes kindled. ‘‘The same 
maple woods where Katy and I used to play 
in childhood!” he said enthusiastically: then 
“It’s impossible, 
child ; I am chained to it here—the ceaseless 
Once I might have done 


his kindling eyes faded. 


treadmill of trade. 
it; but not now.”’ 

‘“*Why, uncle, everybody calls you a very 
wealthy man, and I’m sure it wouldn’t cost 
so very much to buy a nice little farm,’’ ex- 
claimed the girl. 

**No, not so very much; but if girl, do 
you know??? And John Balfour whispered 
something strangely exciting in his niece’s 
ear, if one might judge from the start which 
Carrie gave, and the bitter, hopeless expression 
that settled on his own compressed lips. 

**Oh, uncle! is it so badas that ?’’ she que- 
ried. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell them of it? I’m 
sure they would economize, and do anything 





to prevent it!’’ 

‘*Economize! girl, the word is unknown in 
Mrs. John Balfour’s vocabulary. Once, when 
she was Henrietta Stevens, the milliner, when 
we went to housekeeping in a narrow court, 
and up three flights at that, it might have 
been; but not now, when she lives in a stone 
Street, and keeps her footman. 
Didn’t I protest against this 
night’s doings—this night’s music, and snp- 


front on B 
It is too late! 





per, and new dresses, which at least will cost 
five hundred dollars—and that five hundred 
not my own money? And all to welcome 
Ralph, who, after all, didn’t come! Wonder 
if they ’d take one-hundredth part the pains 
to welcome brother Eben’s boy, who’s coming 
from beneath the old homestead to begin a 
new life in this toiling city? Heaven save him 
from the mistake his poor old Uncle John 
made! Ah, Carrie, it’s too late!’’ said the 
old man, sadly and bitterly; “‘they ’ve got to 





take it when it comes, and we ’ll all go down 
together !”’ 

And there, while the harassed, careworn 
merchant sat in the gloomy communion of his 
own thoughts, with Carrie Lindsay’s soft cheek 
pressed closer to his, the feet of merry dancers 
shook the floor above, and the intoxicating 
strains of one of Straus’s waltzes filled all the 
silence. 

O Mirth, O Sadness, how oft ve tread—un- 
recognized, but twin-handed—side by side! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Meantime, leaving the pair in the dimly- 
lighted basement room, let us hasten to wit- 
ness a scene which is being enacted in Mrs. 
John Balfour’s parlors above. 

That elegant specimen of ebony, ivory, im- 
maculate vest and kids, Jupiter Alphonse de 
Forrest, had hardly succeeded in telegraphing 
(beg pardon, reader; in conveying the tele- 
gram, this good pen should have recorded) to 
his mistress, and that lady, after impatiently 
awaiting the close of a quadrille, in convey- 
ing to her daughters the intelligence of the 
late arrival ria the steamship America, ere a 
tall, elegant-looking (?) young man, dressed 
in the extreme of the Parisian mode, and with 
his dark sun-browned (foreign suns!) features 
half concealed by a pair of black whiskers of 
fabulous dimensions, and moustache of the 
same glossy hue, made his appearance in the 
doorway, and was announced by the bland Ju- 
piter, loudly, as 

‘*Mr. Ralph Balfour !”’ 

‘Ah, ma chére aunt!’’ exclaimed the new- 
comer, as the delighted Mrs. Balfour hastened 
forward to receive him, bestowing a most cor- 
dial embrace and welcome, ‘‘ma ch?re Madame, 
je suis tres happy to return to my native city 
and votre hospitable maison!’’ and with a pro- 
found bow (a posture a trifle between a danc- 
ing-master’s and a kangaroo’s, as he ex- 
pressed it afterward to ‘‘ Uncle John’s clerk’’ 
pro tem.), he kissed the tips of Mrs. John Bal- 
four’s gloved fingers. 

‘*Ralph certainly has grown fine-looking,”’ 
thought Henrietta, as she came near her mo- 
ther’s side; and the pensive Adelia, leaning 
on the Count Mattini’s arm, exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, ‘Oh, it is Cousin Ralph, returned 
from Europe! he certainly is distingué looking. 
I must present him to you;’’ and she lan- 
guidly advanced to meet him. 
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‘Ah, ma’m’selles, ma chére cousins!’’ ex- 
claimed the young man gayly, ‘‘ Ralph Bal- 
four is but too delighted to find himself recog- 
nized, and to see you lookitig so well, so par- 
faitement charmant! Ah, chére amies, give me 
the roses and lilies of my own clime to those 
of foreign lands!’’ And then, bowing to the 
count, whom Adelia had duly presented, he 
offered an arm to Henrietta, and was hastened 
away for presentation to other guests. 

** Roses and lilies! what a delicate compli- 
ment!’’ mentally sighed the fair Adelia, view- 
ing her own colorless face in a pier-glass ; 
‘lilies! how refined—how sweet! and I’m 
sure sister ts looking uncommonly well to- 
night; that pale amber tones down her color 
Don’t you think the atmo- 


It is deli- 


marvellously ! 
sphere excessively sultry, Count? 
ciously cool in the conservatory, and the flow- 
ers are odorous with balm,’’ she added aloud. 

‘‘T zall be only ze too happie to promenade 
replied the 


le Signorina to ze fleur room ;’’ 


Count Mattini, in a shocking 
broken English, French, and Italian, as he led 
** Ah, zis is superbe, délicieuse, 


mixture of 


her thither. 
cara mia!’’ he repeated boldly, yet in a tone 
of tenderness, to the credulous girl at his side. 

‘* Maria, it puzzles me; I can’t see a trace 
of Ralph Balfour in this freshly imported pop- 
injay the Balfours are going into ecstasies 
over,’’ said Frank Chamberlain to his sister, 
a fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed young girl on 
his arm. 

‘*No more do I, Frank,’’ was the reply; 
‘vet the form is his, and the eyes—you know 
Ralph always had fine eyes, Frank—Bat Hen- 
rietta is bringing him this way. He does not 


She will introduce him.’’ 


recognize us. 


‘Wall, I swanny! you jest try that game 
agin, you darned slicked-up Jim Crow, and 
I'll knock ye into the middle of next week: 
so clear the track !’’ came in a stentorian voice, 
with a strong nasal twang, from the hall, where 
the elegant Jupiter Alphonse, in great per- 
turbation, was vainly essaying to prevent the 
appearance of the country cousin in his mis- 
tress’s elegant drawing-room. 

‘*Purty works, this,’’ came in still louder 
tones, ‘‘to find Aunt Henrietty and the gals 
goin’ and gettin’ up a great swarry all on my 
’count, and you con-faound-ed, tarnation nig- 
ger tryin’ to keep me out o’ sight, ’cause 
mabbe I aint finified up like some of these ere 


city fellers! Jerusalem! Eben Balfour’s farm, 


settin’ aside the crops and live stock, would 
fetch more to-day, under the auctioneer’s ham- 








mer, than half o’ these city folks, I reckon. 
Better not let me catch yer black hide up in 
our parts, or our Green Mountain boys would 
snake ye to Canada quicker, and not by the 
underground railroad, either! Sostand aside, 
and give a feller a pass.’’ And a pair of thick 
boots strode boldly forward over Mrs. John 
Balfour’s Persian carpets. 

**Heavens! what a shocking creature!’’ 
ejaculated a city belle raising her eyeglass 
to survey the figure clad in a suit guiltless of 
covering either wrists or ankles, and sur- 
mounted by a tow wig, which swung forward, 
decidedly @ /a *‘ Varmount,’’ into the centre of 
the apartment. 

‘Fool! what will our guests say? I wish 
John Balfour’s relations were all sunk in the 
Red Sea!’’ rushed through Mrs. Balfour’s 
mind, if not to her tongue’s end, as she rushed 
forward, endeavoring by a politic move to 
meet him on the threshold, and thus conceal 
him from the full view of her guests. 

But no; the enterprising new-comer was 
not to be so turned aside. With fearfully long 
strides, he had already advanced rapidly, stop- 
ping short just under the chandelier to avoid 
contact with his aunt’s sweeping, voluminous 
robes. ’ 

‘*Haow d’ ye do, Aunt Henrietty ? haow d’ ye 
do? Mabbe ye’d given me up to-night; but 
ye see the railroad ’s snowed up terribly, and 
the kears had a pesky hard time on ’t, gettin’ 
along atall. Howsomever, it’s all right naou; 
how ’s the gals? and how’s Uncle John ?”’ 

‘*Heavens! what a shocking mistake! It is 
papa’s new clerk—only a poor country youth 
whom papa took pity on and hired, and no 
relation at all, I assure you,”’ 
rietta, red with anger and mortification. ‘‘That 
stupid Jupiter! how dared he allow him in 


exclaimed Hen- 


here ? 
Ralph. 
people say ?’’ 

“Oh, I shall die! 
order him out, ma,’’ whispered Adelia (whom 
the loud spoken words had interrupted in lis- 
tening to a very eloquent avowal of love from 
Count Mattini in the conservatory). ‘‘ He will 
mortify us all to death, ma!’’ she whispered 
more faintly in the maternal ear. ‘‘ Keep him 


Pray, go and get him away, Cousin 
It will be so annoying! what will 


Do, pray, have Jupiter 


away; he’s coming!’’ 

‘* Declare! I’m dredful glad to see ye, gals. 
Why, if Henrietty don’t look fresh as a full- 
blown piny! e’enabout as healthy as any o’ 
our Wethersfield gals. That summer on the 
farm done ye good, didn’t it? But Deely, she 
looks kind o’ ailin’ like. What ails ye? Don’t 
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eat slate-pencils, nor bricks, nor nothin’, do 
ye, like Mirandy Pike does, to make her look 
delikit ? 
Varmount to get yer color agin. 
exchange 0’ pasters makes fat calves ; so you 
better try it, Cousin Deely, while I stay down 
to Bostin and larn to be Uncle John’s clerk.”’ 

A smile ran round that splendid drawing- 
room—confined to the smile in the well-bred, 
but among those who, from innate vulgarity 
or pique, wished to mortify their entertainers, 
deepening into the half-suppressed, half- 
audible titter, more cutting than an open 


Guess ye’ll have to go up in old 
They say 


laugh could possibly be. 

But the elegant and travelled Ralph Bal- 
four (pro tem.), pitying their confusion, came 
to the rescue: ‘‘’Pon ma honnaw, the gentle- 
man does his part capitally! Il est un bon 
Oui, bon !’’ he said, 
“| 
he repeated, looking 


masquerade, madame. 
addressing the distressed Mrs. Balfour. 
capital masquerade !’’ 
round boldly and defiantly upon the company, 
as if to say: ‘‘ Let who dares contradict me !’’ 

**Oui, it is un capital zing. I saw ze trés 
same in Italie 
reception,’’ promptly added the Count Mattini. 


at ze Anglice ambassadeur’s 


Frank Chamberlain and his sister caught at 
this 
rescue ; 
thoroughly well-bred not to feel indignation 
towards those who evidently enjoyed the dis- 


new turn of the tide, and came to the 
for both were too good-natured and 


cemfiture of their hostesses. 

‘* Yes, my dear fellow, a capital masquerade, 
said Frank, laying his hand 
“It won’t 


but no go here,”’ 
heavily on the rustic’s shoulder. 
do for you to come here, and enact the role 
of ‘Varmount,’ while no other guest is en 
costume. I protest, my dear fellow.’’ 

** Will you come with me to the next room ? 
There are some beautiful engravings I would 
like to show you,’’ asked Maria Chamberlain, 
with ready wit, laying her hand on his arm. 

‘“Wall, don’t care if I dew. I allers did 
like picters. But, Jiminy! it ’pears to me 
Aunt Henrietty and the gals ain’t any too 
glad to see me. P’r’aps, Miss, you could tell 
a feller where to find Uncle John? That tar- 
nation woolly head in the entry pertended as 
how I couldn’t see any o’ the family to- 
night.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’”’ 
stifling her own amusement, as she conducted 


‘* Here, Robert, 
? 


replied Miss Chamberlain, 


him to another apartment. 
show this gentleman to Mr. Balfour,’ 
said, firmly, toa servant. ‘Or will you look 
at the engravings first ?’’ 

‘*Oh, cracky! no matter about the picters 


she 


Mach 
‘mina 


now! I’ll wait till some other time. 
obleeged to ye, though, Miss — 
terrible hurry to see Uncle John, you see.”’ 





“Then good-evening, sir,’’ said Maria, turn- 
ing away. 

‘Maria Chamberlain, please return to the 
drawing-room, and listen to the story of Ralph 
Balfour’s European travels,’’ came in a low 
but distinct voice to the girl’s ears. 

She turned quickly; but the Vermont rus- 
tic, with slouching gait, was following the 
servant over the threshold. 

** How singular! that was the voice of Ralph 
Balfour himself,’’? soliloquized Maria Cham- 
berlain, in wonder. 

“Ah, my dear Miss Chamberlain, whither 


have you spirited l’Inconnu ?’’ maliciously 
inquired a supercilious, fashionable exquisite, 
with a derisive laugh. 

‘That is my secret,’’ boldly replied Maria. 
** So Jong as this little ruse has proved such 
an absolute success as not only to amuse her 
guests, but really to put too great a tax on 
the good nature of our hostess, I think it best 
to let it pass. Mr. Balfour, I believe I pro- 
mised you my agreeable company for the 
Wedding March the band 
striking up.’’ And so Maria Chamberlain’s 
tact and presence of mind diverted the atten- 
Mrs. John Balfour and 


which are just 


tion of the company. 
her daughters rewarded her with expressive 
glances of gratitude ; and, during the remain- 
der of the social evening, if the advent of 
“Young Vermont” was referred to, it was as 
‘*a successful »» “a good joke,” “a 
capital masquerade, 
leged gentleman guest ; while some even went 
so far as to affirm that it was sanctioned by 
Ralph Balfour and Frank Chamberlain, who 


seemed on excellent terms the remainder of 


ruse, 


’ 


’ performed by some privi- 


the evening. 

But some there were who, discussing the 
affair over their late breakfast next morning, 
voted the whole thing as ‘‘shockingly vulgar,’’ 
even expressing their belief that it was a bona 
Jide, mal apropos happening, and ended with a 
sneering tirade against parvenus in general, 
and the Balfours in particular. 


CHAPTER V. 


b J 


‘¢T say, my dear fellow,’’ exclaimed Ralph 
Balfour (in propria persone), coming softly 
into Allan’s room, after the household was 
still—‘‘ I say ‘this is a capital masquerade.’ 
‘] saw ze same zing in Italie at l’Anglice 
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ambassadeur’s ball.’ Give us your hand, my 
dear boy. Matthews, the great comedian, 
could not have sustained his part more admi- 
rably. Ah, you’re an honor to the Balfours! 
French perukes are becoming to ‘ your style.’ 
Do you know, Allan, that nature turned you 
out a handsome man? They do get up some 
fine-looking specimens of the human race up 
there in the shadows of the Green Mountains. 
Stand up here, and let me look at you fairly. 
Fine form, well-cut features, handsome mouth, 
and expressive eye—a trifle brown; but that’s 
easily accounted for. That comes of exposure 
to suns; ha! ha!’’ And the two 
young men laughed long and merrily, as they 
stood beside the cheery grate. ‘‘I’d like to 
carry the joke a little further, with your con- 
currence, Allan,’’ resumed Ralph. ‘‘It can 
You must give out, early in 


foreign 


be easily done. 
the morning, that an engagement to meet a 
friend, or something of the sort, takes you 
out of town for a few days. There is a friend 
of mine up at the Winthrop, who is going on 
to New York for a week orso; and I’d like 
you to bear him company, and look around a 
little before to business. 
Never mind the expense; that’s my look- 


you settle down 
out; you’re at my disposal, you know, for a 
week or so, Cousin Allan. Meantime, I’ll 
attend to your clerkship, and make it all right 
with Uncle John, if he suspects anything. 
He questioned me rather closely, last night, 
about ‘brother Eben’ and ‘the old home- 
stead.’ ”’ 

‘* Well, if it’s your wish to carry the affair 
further, so be it,’’ replied Allan; ‘‘ but Ishould 
decline if I were to remain here, for to-night I 
came nigh betraying myself several times. 
There were people here, it seems, who had 
known Ralph Balfour before his foreign jour- 
ney; and I was treading on pretty ticklish 
ground, I tell you, cousin. But didn’t you 
‘come the Varmount’ rather strong, Ralph? 
You found ‘ Uncle John,’ I take it.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ replied Ralph, with a smile. 
** Yes, I found Uncle John; and I found, too,’’ 
he added, a moment or two after, during 
which he gazed dreamily into the glowing 
coal fire—‘‘ I found, too, the sweetest face I 
have looked on this many a long month—the 
sweetest face hidden on Uncle John’s shoulder 
down there in his little basement office, count- 
ing-room, library, or what not? Who can 
she be, Allan? for I am sure she is neither 
chick nor child of Aunt Balfour’s; and of 


course she isn’t governess, or any one in that 
I saw her but a moment, for she 


situation. 
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glided away, after looking—rather amusedly, 
I thought—at my outre rig; while Uncle John, 
I suppose, forgot to introduce her; and I— 
well, somehow—I couldn’t bring myself to 
think of asking further than the name I heard 
him utter when he said, ‘Good-night, Car- 
rie.’ ”” 

***Carrie!’ Why, Caroline Lindsay !—your 
cousin and mine—Aunt Kate’s only daughter! 
Uncle John took her here at Aunt Kate’s 
death, last September,’ replied Allan. ‘‘ Then 
she is pretty. I hav’n’t seen her since she 
was a little thing.”’ 

‘* Beautiful as an opium reverie, as some 
one has poetically expressed it,’’ said Ralph, 
enthusiastically. ‘* But this is the first inti- 
mation I ever had of her presence in this 
household. They wrote me by every steamer 
—carefully chronicling every event in their 
world of fashion—recounting Mrs. This and 
That’s soirée, Madam So and So’s fancy balil— 
even the arrival of every opera-singer and 
ballet danseuse, but no word of little blue- 
eyed Carrie Lindsay, the sweet child, the 
lonely, homeless orphan. Aha, Mrs. John 
Balfour, my worthy lady aunt! aha, my ele- 
gant lady cousins!’’ But the contemptuous 
curl that wreathed Ralph Balfour’s lips ex- 
pressed more forcibly than words could have 
done what remained unsaid. ‘‘Allan,’’ he 
added, after an interval of silence, and laugh- 
ing lightly, ‘‘I used to think I’d come back 
and marry Maria Chamberlain. She was a 
sweet girl of fourteen when I went away; but 
that’s past now; albeit she did kindly offer 
to ‘show me the picters’ to-night. I saw her 
conversing gayly with you, Allan.’”’ 

‘‘Yes—fair, ladylike, and gentle,’’ said 
Allan, in aslow, musing tone, as if communing 
with memory, and pleasant memories, too, 
judging by the slight flush on his cheek. 

‘*T declare, my dear fellow, if I don’t believe 
you’re smitten! Good! capital! I like it!’ 
exclaimed Ralph, delightedly. ‘‘ Don’t blush 
so! Idon’t believe Maria’s engaged! I should 
love her dearly for a cousin. I hope you'll 
win, my dear boy.”’ 

‘*Ralph Balfour,’? said Allan, while the 
flush on his cheek, breaking up through the 
tint of brown, became painfully red, ‘‘ this is 
strange language to a poor country farmer’s 
son on the eve of his advent in a great city, 
where he will make only one of the thousands 
toiling on, like himself, in the hope of a bright- 
er future. I deny nothing,’’ he added, ingen- 
uously; ‘‘I admit that she whom I met to- 
night was all beauty, goodness, and gentleness ; 
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and I would serve for her longer than Jacob 
of old did for Rachel, so I could but win her; 
but you should remember, Cousin Ralph, that 
your position in life and mine are widely dif- 
ferent, and that a poor clerk and a rich and 
beautiful city belle are widely separated. I 
know my position better, Ralph.’’ 

Ralph Balfour eyed keenly and appreciat- 
ingly for a moment the stalwart, youthful, and 
handsome figure standing there in the firelight, 
and the light of purpose, love, and pride beam- 
ing in the dark hazel eye. 

*‘Allan, you are one of Nature’s noblemen!’’ 
he said enthusiastically, offering his hand. 
‘*By your noble manliness and resolve, you 
shame me into action. You show me that 
there is something better than to lead an idle, 
inany life; something better than to be the 
spoiled child of fortune. I approve of your 
determination to win your way in the world, 
as I mean to win mine henceforward. Another 
week shall find us both at our posts of duty, 
and, Allan, Uncle John shall appreciate you. 
And remember this, too, my boy: Maria Cham- 
berlain I have known from childhood for a 
true-hearted, impulsive girl, and I know now 
that she is, unlike half these flaunting city 
belles, a whole-souled woman. I do not think 
she is engaged, and worth and effort may win 
her yet; at least I hope so, from the core of 
my heart. Good night, Allan.’’ 

And while the farmer’s son stood that night 
thinking, thinking in the waning firelight of 
that luxurious chamber, while the pulses of 
the city’s heart were hushed without, Hope 
and Love, sisters twain at birth, but, alas! 
parted rudely ofttimes in the great world-strife, 
hovered together in the vantage-ground of his 
heart. 

And then Allan reverently drew forth the 
little red-covered Bible from his trunk, and 
read a chapter, thinking of the loved home- 
stead nestling down in Vermont’s far-away 
valleys; then sleep, serene and white-winged 
angel, settled down over all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


READER mine, I have little love for that au- 
thor who is so eminently practical himself or 
herself as to quite ignore the supposition that 
the excellent reader may be endowed with that 
mental gift yclept imagination, and thus, for 
the fullest benefit of such, would record the 
minutest minutie of the tale or romance upon 
which they may be engaged ; hence, recording 





briefly a few more prominent events in ours, 
we bring it to a finale. 

Scarce six weeks from the day on which we 
first looked into the stately mansion on B—— 
Street, a nicely arranged elopement, in which 
affair the elegant Count Mattini and Adelia 
Balfour were to be the principal actors, was 
providentially ‘‘ nipped in the bud’’ by the 
timely arrival, from New York, of a brace of 
police officers, who politely requested the pre- 
sence of the slightly confused Italian noble(?) 
to answer a charge, not only of already being 
the husband of one legal wife in that city, but 
of embezzling funds from his employer—a re- 
spectable restaurant-keeper—to a great extent! 

And also, in less than one year from that 
period—worn to a very shadow by his exer- 
tions to ‘‘ keep aboveboard’’ meantime—when 
in the general crash which ‘‘the hard times” 
induced throughout the mercantile world, 
John Balfour found himself on the verge of 
suspension, then that gray-haired merchant’s 
credit was saved, and his position made se- 
cure, by the timely loan of a portion of his 
nephew Ralph’s safely-invested fortune. 

*“*T must insist upon this, Uncle John,’’ 
urged Ralph ; “you have been to me a father 
from my youth up; and the example of your 
patient, untiring industry has not been lost 
upon me Now, when I have become a man 
in action as well as in years—now, while the 
exercise of my rapidly increasing profession 
is more than sufficient for my own wants, you 
will not refuse me the keen happiness of ap- 
propriating a portion of my accumulated in- 
heritance toward propping your firm above 
this crisis that is shaking the commercial world 
toitscentre. And especially, Uncle John, you 
will not now refuse to make sure what I know 
you have thought much of these declining 
years of your life—a farm in the old Green 
Mountain State—a farm close by ‘the old 
homestead,’ where, at your will, you can re- 
treat to pass the remnant of your days in qui- 
etude and rest.’’ 

‘God bless you, Ralph! You have lifted a 
heavy load off my head—a load that for near 
a twelvemonth has been bowing me to earth. 
I will accept what you offer, not as a gift, but 
as a loan. Trade must come up again; the 
wheels of business, now clogged, will turn 
again, and brighter days must yet come for 
Ralph, I feel twenty 
years younger, already !’’ And old John Bal- 
four’s face looked less careworn than it had 
for many a long day. 

‘But, Uncle John, I fear I am not so unself- 
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ish as you deem me in this offer,’’ said Ralph 
Balfour, Esq., somewhat nervously. ‘‘ The 
fact is, Uncle John, I want good security—not 
notes of hand, or check, or mortgage, but I 
want you to give me—Carrie Lindsay !”’ 
**Aha!l so you would take an old man’s 
darling ‘’’ queried John Balfour with a sad 
smile. ‘* Well, nephew, I don’t wonder you 
want to gather that sweet flower to your heart. 
Take her, Ralph, for I can spare her to you 
now better than I could one year ago, thanks 
to the lesson which you and Allan gave my 
wife and daughters at that memorable party 


last year. Take her, and with her goes old 


Uncle John’s blessing.’’ 
**You have made me a happy man this day, 


. young man, 


Uncle John! exclaimed the 
grasping his hand enthusiastically. 

‘*There, not a word!’’ said the old man, 
hastily drawing his hand across his eyes. 
‘*Hav’n’t my old eyes seen it all along? Ah, 
that they have, Ralph! But a word about 


Allan. You know that I gave him the head 


| 
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| 
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clerkship last month; and next spring I intend 
to take him into the firm—Balfour, Reed, & 
Co.—eh, Ralph? There ’s the stuff for a true 
business man in him. The Chamberlains 
make a great deal of him; he and Frank are 
inseparable. But do you know he’s gone 
over there to board, and study German with 
Maria, under her teacher? I used to think 
you liked Maria yourself, Ralph, eh ?’’ 
‘“‘Hum, hum; the plot thickens,’’ replied 
Ralph with a smile. ‘‘German lessons, for- 
sooth! If little Maria Chamberlain and Allan 
Balfour don’t become adepts in some other lore 
than guttural German, then I’m much mis- 
taken, that’s all, Uncle John. Comedies 
sometimes have unlooked-for tragic finales; 
and what should you say, Uncle John, if the 
acquaintance, commenced once upon a time in 
your parlors, should some time terminate ina 
very serious and responsible engagement call- 
ing for a clergyman and a ring, in which Maria 
Chamberlain should sustain the part of wife 
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to the whilom ‘Country Cousin! 
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TUE TRIALS OF AN IRISH HOUSE-SERVANT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Mr. Gopry— 

Dear Siz: If one was to belave all the fine 
compliments ye print about yerself, yees a 
very nice man, and will not be after refusing 
satisfaction to a pore girl because she happens 
to be born in a different sphare, as the mis- 
tress calls it, and has to work for a living. 
And what harm have ye ever done to the likes 
of me, do ye inquire? None, yer own self, so 
far as ever I have heard. But yees been fora 
long time a printing and publishing, and giv- 
ing to the world a mess of complaints about 
servants that’s enough to ruin all our charac- 
ters; and how would we get along widout 
them, will ye please tell me? I refer to the 
‘*Trials of an English Housekeeper,’’ whose 
husband was evidently a much better man 
than herself, as his very sinsible remarks and 
reproofs to her for her foolishness proves. 
And since yees been so polite as to publish 
all the trash she has had the undacency to 
write, I would only request ye to do us, 
which is the servants in general, the kindness 
to print what we have to say on some of them 


same subjects. Our observations, being made 


mostly below stairs, are not expected to be of 
a high order; but— 


‘*THE TALLOW FAMILY.”’ 


“Thread on the worm, 
And it will squirm,” 
says Shakspare, I think they call him; and 
that is raison as well as rhyme. Not that I 
expeck to take up the cudgels of them ones 
who served under that English housekeeper 
(and a mighty pore housekeeper she was, too, 
accordin’ to her own story), for I hev’n’t the 
pleasure to be personally acquainted with 
’em; but to give yees a peep at some of the 
“Trials of an Irish House-servaut,’’ which 
means, please yer honor, a bit of my own au- 
therbiographer. 

To begin at the ending, then, I must inform 
ye of the way in which I came to pen this. 
At my last place, there wur a pile of Lady’s 
Books in the mistress’s dressing-room; and 
being so privileged as to learn to read and 
write of the priest in blessed old Ireland, as 
well as not bein’ backward in improving any 
chances in the way of educating my mind, and 
being attracted by the picturs and the sweet 
love-stories which almost made me cry my 
eyes out, I used to steal them, one at a time, 
and read them between hours, when the din- 
ner was on the table, and the mistress was 
gone up to the parlors of an evening ; and my 
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attention being once drawn to them ‘“ Trials,’’ 
I was bound I would read ’em, every one, and 
I did before I left. 

Being out of place for the last three weeks, 
I have taken this manner of expressing my 
indignation, and of recalling some of the prin- 
cipal events in my own experience, which 
goes far to prove whether it am the mistress 
or the maid that bees oftenest at fault. So, 
thrusting you ’ll excuse all mistakes of an ig- 
norant person, I will begin, without any diffi- 
dence, only observing by way of apology that 
my fingers are not as delicate as my lady’s, 
nor my brains, ayther, I suppose, and these 
more accustomed to raising a dust with the 
broom than the pan. 

My father and mother was my Aunt and 
Uncle O’Flanigan, they having died in my in- 
fancy, and betther parents than they were to 
me nobody ever had. Sure it was never 
Nora O’Flanigan who wanted a pittaty or a 
silk gownd. Me uncle was one of the richest 
farmers in the county of Kilkenny ; and even 
the little pigs might be said to be born with a 
silver spoon in their mouths, for the swate 
little fellows, as sure as I’m tellin’ ye, were 
fed upon nothing but jist crame; and when 
they got bigger, and were sometimes turned 
off with pittatys or bread, sure they were 
always buttered, else they ’d have stuck up 
their noses at it, and left it for common swine, 
for better bred pigs than the O’Flanigan’s 
never grew up in an Irish farm-house. Such 
of them as were permitted the privilege of 
lodging in the house were always dressed up 
in littlelinen night-gownds, and looked almost 
as cunning as babies, poking their snorts out 
of the straw. Faith! if American children, 
the greatest quantities of them, fared as well 
as me uncle’s pigs, they ’d be betther off than 
they are! 

I grew up the laughingest, happiest girl that 
ever went out ov a morning with a milk-pail 
on her head. I wasn’t beholdin’ to work, but 
the dairy was large, and I used to get up and 
go out in the meadows, for the sake of the 
smell ov the daisies with the dew on ’em. I 
loved to see the cows standing knee deep in 
clover, and hear the birds singing on the 
boughs, and desery Rory Mulligan coming 
across the field on his father’s farm, in the 
distance. Sometimes I’d tuck my silk gownd 
up to my waist, and never caring for the dew 
that was drabbling my nice, white pettycut, 
I’d cross the meadow to hear his cheerful 
‘““the luck of the mornin’ to yees, Nora,’’ wid 
maybe a bit of hawthorn that he ’d throw over 
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the hedge after he ’d kissed it. But Rory was 
the youngest of seven sons, and sorry a bit of 
the big farm of his father did he ever expeck 
to inherit. And so it came about that my 
uncle forbid me encouraging him ; for, ye see, 
young people in Ireland are just swapped off 
by their parents, and bargains struck as if they 
wur sheep and pigs; and my uncle wasn’t 
going to give me and six cows, and thirty 
sheep, and a drove of pigs, and twenty acres 
ov land to a youngster who ’d nothing but his 
hands. And he forbid Rory the house, and 
encouraged the attintions of the eldest son, a 
mean-looking sneak that my heart cud never 
warm to; and I got mad, and resolved I’d go 
to Ameriky, where people could marry whom 
they pleased, and pick up diamonds in the 
gutters, as I thought. Rory promised to fol- 
low as soon as he ’d laid up enough to pay his 
passage ; or I was to send him the means, as 
soon as I'd get over, and earned it. 

Och! it’s no use thrying to remember the 
half of the things which I had packed in the 
big chist, which I stole out of the house by 
night, and hired a cart to take to the say- 
shore. I had linen sheets and tablecloths for 
housekeeping, and six dozen changes for me- 
self, and a silver soup-ladle with a gold handle, 
and nine silk dresses, and three quilted satin 
pettycuts, and a splendid long satin cloak, and 
bosom-kerchiefs, and china plates, and a hat 
with a great big ostrich feather, the beauti- 
fullest that ever come to Ameriky, or that 
would have come if it hadn’t been for that 
unlucky storm at say, when everybody was 
praying and shrieking, and the captain or- 
dered the vessel lightened, and the first thing 
throwed over was my precious chest, which I 
never set eyes on again, and never got no 
recompenshun for, though all I had in the 
world went down in it, except the flannin 
frock I had on, and one sovereign in my pocket, 
which, as the captain said, I ought to be 
thankful for, since it was only my chest that 
had gone to the fishes, and not my pretty 
bright eyes. 

And so I arrived in Ameriky as pore as the 
porest of them, which accounts for the scarce 
state of my wardrobe at that time, as well as 
my offering myself for a cook at the Intelli- 
gence Office; though, sure, I had never even 
seen a pittaty biled in my own country, but 
never came out of the parlor till the male was 
in the trenchers, and never stayed behind to 
attend to the squealing little pigs who eat 
their stirabout on the silver plates that my 
grandmother bequeathed to her ancestors the 
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day of her death. I was sitting in the Intel- 
ligence Office, very much ashamed of my flan- 
nin gownd, and thinking that nobody would 
believe the respectability of the O’Flanigans 
who saw me there in that fix, and wondering 
who ’d be the first person to be fortunate as to 
secure my services, when a lady entered of a 
large size, and a mighty dignified bearing, and 
inquiring for a cook I was pointed out to her, 
and rose and made a courtesy, feeling a little 
trimbling in my knees, but thrusting in my 
good looks, which Rory used to praise, to over- 
come the effects of my flannin and furrinism. 

**Do you come well recommended from your 
last place ?”’ 

‘*Sure, madam,’’ answered I, ‘‘I’ve nayther 
the first place nor the last, for I’ve been in 
this beautiful counthry but three days, and 
all the character I brought wid me I saw go 
overboard with tears in my eyes in the big 
chest which I was bringing, which was fall of 





silks, and satins, and 

‘*Of course you served in the capacity of a 
servant in the old country? Do you pro- 
fess to understand meats, and puddings, and 
soups, and pastry ?”’ 

‘*T never were a servant, please, ma’am,’’ I 
replied, with a flush of indignashun, ‘ but the 
daughter of me own uncle, and might have 
been to this day, if I hadn’t runaway. Nayther 
wud I be a servant in the old counthry if I 
starved; but I come to Ameriky bekase the 
mistress and maid is there on the same foot- 
ing, I understand. I’m quick to learn; and 
though I never set foot in a kitchen in my 
life, I make no doubt but, if your ladyship 
would give me the necessary instructions, we 
should get along very well.” 

The stuck-up madam never daned me an 
answer, but, turning to the clerk of the estab- 
lishment, she said: ‘‘ Who else have you? I 
do not think this one will suit. I have no 
idea of teaching a raw Irish girl the art of 
cookery, and paying her full wages at the same 
time, when, in reality, she ought to be paying 
me for instructions. I prefer one who has al- 
ready served her apprenticesbip.”’ 

She hadn’t more thin gone out when a nice- 
looking gentleman come in, who ’d no sooner 
sot eyes on me thin he walked up to me and 
inquired if I was acook. I thought I’d make 
no more mistakes, so I just said Iwas. He 
was a fine-looking man, but he had a down- 
cast look of the face, which made me feel a 
little sorry for him. I suspected he might be 
a widdower, till he said— 

‘‘Go immediately to No. 150 Blank Street. 
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There'll be no dinner until you cook it. I 
hope you’ll try and give satisfaction to my 
wife, for I’m tired running after help.”’ 

‘‘Sure, an’ I’ll thry,’’ said I, dropping my 
purtyest courtesy. 

I inquired the way of this one and that, and 
had a good time finding it, but come at last to 
the spot and rung the bell at the basement 
door, which I knew about bells and such, 
having once made a visit with me aunt to 
Dublin. It was opened by the chambermaid, 
who looked at me pretty sharp. 

**You’re the new cook, are ye?’’ said she. 
“Well, I’m glad ov it! I’m tired of doing 
the work of three. Not a bed have I had a 
chance to make yet, and it’s one o’clock. 
How long have you bin over?’’ she continued, 
looking at me bonnet and gownd. 

‘* Three days,’’ said I. 

“‘T thought so,’’ said she, bursting into a 

‘*A fine cook you ’ll make, I'll war- 
At laste, ye can bile the pittatys, and 
I can tell 


laugh. 
rant. 
that’s more thin some of ’em can. 
you one thing; the mistress won’t like those 
red cheeks and black eyes ov yours. She only 
keeps me bekase I’m so bad-looking ; sodon’t 
put on any airs, or ye’ll lose yer place di- 
rectly. Good luck to ye, mavoorneen! I’m 
going to tidy the chambers, and I'll send the 
mistress down to give yees yer orders.”’ 

I stood there waiting, feeling pretty quare 
and home-sick. My thoughts had gone clear 
back to Rory Mulligan, so that I did not hear 
the mistress enter; but when I raised my 
eyes, there she stood, surveying me from head 
to foot with a look as sharp as a meat-axe. I 
took a dislike to her at once from the manner 
in which she scrutinized me, and it made me 
feel so lonesome that the ones at home I had 
deserted, even the little pigs, rose up before 
me, and I came mighty near a bursting out a 
crying. She was a sickly, fretful, ugly-faced 
woman, I saw at a glance. 

**My husband sent you, did he?”’ 

**T suppose it was him, ma’am. 
nice-looking gentleman.’’ 

** Nice-looking, ha! I suppose he thought 
the same of you, you impertinent creature! 
Understand, I don’t hire servants to tell me 
whether my husband is handsome or not, but 
to do their duty. Of course you understand 
your business ?”’ 

**Of course,’’ I echoed in a faint voice, for 
my spirits was failing me. 

** Well, it is now half-past one. We are to 
have dinner upon the table precisely at four. 
You have ample time to prepare it. The mar- 


It was a 
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keting is already home. We are to have soup 
@ la Soyer, a chicken-pie, with boiled potatoes, 
and side dishes of macaroni, with cheese and 
stewed apples. For dessert we will have Char- 
lotte Russe and coffee. Be particular with the 
coffee ; there is nothing Mr. Lamb is so no- 
tional about.”’ 

She turned to leave the kitchen, and I felt 
as if I should sink. ‘A purty kittle of fish 
I’m in, to be sure,” I thought. 

“T’ll send Betty down to show you where 
things are,’’ she added, turning round as she 
got upon the stairs. ‘‘There’s one thing I 
forgot. You must comb your hair straight 
back; I don’t fancy curls dangling over the 
cookery that lam toeat. There’s one thing 
pleases me; you ’re dressed suitable to your 
station, and not be-gewgawed out in greasy 
silk aprons and soiled ribbons.”’ 

When she disappeared up stairs, I sat down 
in a chair, flung my apron over my face, and 
cried as if my heart would break; and there 
I was, a sobbin’ and makin’ a fool of myself, 
when Betty came down to assist me. 

‘*Bless my heart, Nora,’’ said she, “it’s 
two o’clock this minute, and only two hours 
for the soup and the Charlotte Russe, and 
there you set a whimpering like a baby. Come, 
now, cheer up! What ’s the matter? You 
look as if you hadn't spirit to say boo to a 
goose.”? 

‘* Nayther have I,’’ responded I. ‘*Oh, Bet- 
ty, the thruth is, I know just nothing at all 
about cooking; and the mistress has given me 
orders that I can’t purtend to understand; and 
I’m a stranger in a strange land, and only one 
dress to my back, and the silver change from 
my last sovereign in my pocket ; and I’m so 
miserabiy homesick for old Ireland and all— 
oh! oh! oh!”’ 

** All that ’s very unfortunit,’’ said she, in 
a hearty kind of a way that did me good; * but 
it ’s no use sittin’ there crying for spilt milk. 
Come, now, I’m Irish myself; or at least my 
relations are, though I was born in Ameriky. 
I’m sorry for you, Nora, darling, and I ’ll thry 
and help you; but you mustn’t let on to the 
mistress. Come to me for information when 
ye don’t know what to do, and I’ll learn ye, 
for 1’m a purty good cook myself. Fly around, 
honey! Here’s the chickens, to be put over 
to parboil, and the stock for the soup ’s in that 
jar. Ill buy the sponge-cake for the Char- 
lotte Russe and get that up for ye.’’ 

“Oh, Betty,’’ said I, wiping my eyes, ‘‘I ’ll 
be obliged to yees the longest day I live. When 
you want any one to lend a hand at your 
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work, if it’s anything I can do, just let me 
know.”’ 

Betty raally was a most amiable girl, and 
bound to help me, seein’ I ’d touched her 
compassion with my lonesomeness and cryin’. 
There was no children in the house, so, when 
her work was done, she could be in the kit 
chen. The thruth is, she got up that dinner 
entirely, with me only poking around in het 
way, though I peeled the pittatys and scoured 
the knives, and soon. She was waiter as well 
as chambermaid, and she told me Mr. Lamb 
praised the dinner and was in a good humor, 
and told his wife he hoped he ’d got somebody 
that would suit her now. But the more he 
praised me, the darker her face grew, until at 
last she cried out, just after the coffee had 
been passed— 

“‘Yes, and her face is as pleasing as her 
cookery, I suppose.’’ 

Then Mr. Lamb got up and went and put 
his arm around her—( Betty was behind the 
door of the china-closet at that minit, peep- 
ing through)—and said very gentle, ‘* My love, 
why don’t-you go and select your servants 
yourself? then I should not be blamed for 
their shortcomings. I try very hard to please 
you, but I do not succeed. If you do not like 
the new cook, go out and get another your- 
self.’? 

“Oh yes! I’m fully able to run around 
after help, in the condition of my health, I 
don’t doubt, Mr. Lamb !’’ 

**How do you feel to-day, my dear?’’ he 
said,.changing the subject from the cook to 
her health. ‘‘ Does your head still ache? I 
am so sorry for the poor head.’’ And he drew 
it down to his breast, and kissed the thin 
cheek, till a reluctant smile made its appear- 
ance. 

*“*T’d a pulled her hair for her, the cross, 
unreasonable thing !’’ added Betty, when she 
reported the above in the kitchen. 

‘* Maybe it’s the sickness makes her so,”’ 
said I. 

‘“‘She aint half so sick as she purtends. 
She ’s a jealous, hateful thing, and haint no 
children to take up her mind,’’ said Betty. 

So, after that we managed, Betty and meself, 
but mostly Betty, to get along wideout much 
throuble—saving the mistress’s bad temper— 
for Betty was mighty good to teach me, and I 
was a first-rate washer and ironer, till I ’d been 
six weeks at me first place in Ameriky, and 
had had a month’s wages paid me, with which 
I got me a Sunday dress and a raal genteel 


bonnet. By that, I’d made considerable pro- 
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gression in the cullendary line, and could 
make the coffee, and many nice dishes, with- 
out nary one’s suggestions. I was a capital 
hand at the scrubbing; and nobody’s kitchen 
was cleaner nor mine, with whiter tables and 
cubberds, and a floor that ye might eat off ov, 
and no harm to ye. Mrs. Lamb was beginnin’ 
to get pleased wid me, and one Sunday mor- 
nin’ she asked her husband to come down and 
see in what apple-pie order the kitchen was. 
I’d permission to go to mass at nine o’clock, 
and I'd just come down with my new dress 
and bonnet on, and had curled my hair over 
my fingers, as I always used, seeing that was 
the natural way, and I was not going to be 
over the cooking that morning. 

‘*T don’t know which to admire most, the 
neat and tidy kitchen, or the neat and tidy 
maid,’’ said Mr. Lamb, with a smile. 

Upon my sacred word of honor, it’s the first 
time he ’d spoken to me since I come to the 
house, and I could see he was scared the minit 
he ’d said it, and his wife scowled up suddenly 
like the sky on a hot August day, and says 
she— 

‘*Yes, Isee; Nora’s getting spoiled as fast 
as she can be. New dresses and hats already; 
humph !”’ 

Well, I went to mass, and came back and 
changed my dress, for it was Betty’s Sunday 
out, and I ’d the dinner to get alone. I hada 
time getting that dinner, I tell ye; for master 
always wanted his best dinner on a Sunday ; 
and we had something extra for the day always. 
Betty explained things before she left, and I 
set to work with a hearty good-will; and, faith, 
I was almost as well stewed and roasted as the 
male by the time it was placed on the table. 
I rung the bell, and then ran to put on a clean 
apron and wash my hands, for I was to wait, 
When I returned to the 
dining-room, they were already seated at table. 


in Betty’s place. 


‘*How have you prepared these oysters, 
Nora?’’ asked the master. 

“I’ve scolloped them, to be sure, sir, as 
the mistress said; and a tejus time I had of it, 
too, sir, for the scissors was dull, and it took 
me more ’n an hour to scollop ’em all.’’ 

“The Irish muttered Mrs. 
Lamb; but the master laid back in his chair, 
and laughed till the tears come in his eyes. 

‘* Better luck next time,’ says he; ‘‘and 
now, Nora, bring in the turkey; we’!l dis- 
pense with your ornamented oysters.’’ 

I brought on the roast turkey. It was a fine 


simpleton !”’ 


fat fowl, and browned as handsome as iver ye 
The gravy and the mashed pittatys 


See One. 


was all right, and master took up the carving- 
knife with a very well satisfied countenance. 
He sliced off the great white slices of the breast, 
and then he tuck a spoen and went after the 
stuffing. 

‘* Where ’s the stuffing ?’’ said he; ‘‘I can’t 
get at it.”’ 

** In the turkey, to be sure, sir,’’ said I. 

Well, he cut off a leg and ripped open the 
body of the baste, and there he found—no 
matter what. He come pretty near saying a 
bad word, if it was Sunday, and I took the 
platter down stairs, feeling most awful ashamed 
of myself. Ye see, I thought the turkey was 
already stuffed, and ready for roasting, as it 
was full of something when I took it up to pre- 
pare it, and so I ’d cooked it, crop, and liver, 
and all. When I went back, the mistress was 
looking thryumphant, and her husband out 
of humor. 

‘*Bring us the pie,’’ 
barb pie, dearest, and as it is your favorite 


dessert, I hope you ‘ll be able to make out a 
? 


said she; ‘‘we’ve rhu- 


dinner.’ 

I placed it before the mistress, and she cut 
out a piece and put it on a plate. 

‘*What did you make this out of, Nora— 
that bunch of pie-plant that came home last 
evening ?’’ 

‘* What, those long green stems, ma’am ?” 
said I. ‘* No, indeed, I didn’t know what 
them were; but I know what rhubarb is, and 
I’ve seasoned these pies with the pieces I had 
down in the drawer.’’ Then it was the mis- 
tress’s turn to laugh. 

‘*As you have made the pie, you shall eat 
it,’? said she; and, turning to her husband, 
she went on: ‘‘you see she is ayther intoxi- 
cated or a born fool, one or the other.”’ 

‘‘Since we are to have nothing to eat,’’ said 
he, crossly, ‘‘ bring on the chocolate; let us 
see if we can drink.”’ 

Now that chocolate had made me more throu- 
ble of mind than all the rest of the dinner. 
Ye see, I did not know how it was intended to 
be eaten, as they ’d never had any before since 
I come to them, and I was afraid to ask the 
mistress. After debating and debating in my 
own mind, I tasted a bit of the corner of the 
cake of it, and concluded it was to be eaten 
like cheese; so I ’d laid it out nicely on a plate 
in the china-closet. 

‘*Is it drink ye ’re spaking about?” said I, 
**Faith, I thought chocolate 
was to be eat, not drunk ;’’ and I brought it 
out of the closet and placed it on the table, 
with my face as red as a beet. 


quite confused. 
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“You see she ’s intoxicated !’’ quoted the 
mistress, looking ferociously into my burning 


face. “I’ve suspected it long before. This 
is what comes of selecting servants for their 
pretty faces instead of their qualifications for 
their place, Mr. Lamb! You’ll walk out of 





my house to-morrow, Nora O’Flanigan, and 
give my husband a chance to choose another 


pair of black eyes and red cheeks to get up 
his Sunday dinners; ha! ha! ha! I hope you 
relish your dessert, Mr. Lamb !”’ 

And so I lost my first place, which I was 
obliged to leave without references, or time to 
look up another situation—and all because of 
my mistress’s jealous temper, and a few mis- 


takes in the dinner. 


—_——__+veoo 


THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER.—NO. XVI. 


IN A SERIES OF 
PERSPECTIVE. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


P. I think that you understand the princi- 
ples which we have spoken of hitherto. Now, 
let us make use of them—put them in prac- 
by making some perspective drawings. 





tice 
Ion, you may bring me your mamma’s foot- 


stool, and place it before me on the fioor. 


Now see me draw 
it. The horizontal 4 
line must of course 
be above the stool. 
Why? fa 
W. Because you / 
are so much taller, 
papa—even now, / il 
when you are sit- 
ting down. f 
P. Here is the F 
drawing. Can you f 
tell whether it is / 
correct ? / 
L. It seems to be / IY 
right, papa; and I / : 
see that you have ‘ VY 
drawn lines from 
the two front 
to the two feet be- 
hind, and I can see 
the reason of this. 


feet 


If we were to draw 


these lines from one 





leg to another on 
the floor, they would be horizontal lines. 


ble. Where is it now? 
or below it ? 


L. 


have to draw the horizontal 


middle. 





| 
| 
| 


FAMILIAR 


CONVERSATIONS. 
, 
W. When is an object more difficult to 


draw, papa—when it is above the horizontal 


line, or below it? 


| 


P. Now, we will place the stool on the ta- 
Is it above my eye, 


I think, papa, that if we were to mark 


the level of your eye on the stool, we should 
line across the 


one position as in another. 
where the object is, if you will only keep to 


P. The object is quite as easy to draw in 
It cannot matter 


the rules, and make the lines incline ‘to the 
however, have a very 

















right point. It will, 
different appearance. Look! and see how I 
have drawn it. 
L- 
In the 


Jon. That looks very different, papa. 
first drawing, you may see the top of the stool ; 
but in the second one, you can even see be- 
neath: it. 

P. I will now give you an easy exercise in 
perspective—a practical exercise. In these 
two drawings the point of sight, you may see, 


is on the right hand. Suppose that you draw 


the stool now, but, instead of standing on the 


right hand side of it, move to the opposite 
side—the /eft. Then the point of sight will 


also be on the left. 
and then change the positions in this way. 
Now, I will make a drawing which will be 
rather more difficult to copy. You may go, 
lon, and fetch me one of the old square chairs 
from the hall, and place it on the floor before 
me. You can tell, I suppose, why the hori- 
zontal line is above the chair. I should like 
After you have drawn 


First copy my drawings, 


you to copy this also. 
it, you may then change your position from 


the right hand side of the chair to the left, and 


draw it again. 
W. It will take me some time to do that, 
, 


papa. May I rule the lines ! 


19* 
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P. I should not advise you to do so, unless 
you really cannot make them straight with- 
out; but you may rule all the lines which 
show the inclination to the point of sight. I 
dotted in the copy. 
These you cannot draw properly without a 
rule. 


mean those which are 


W. Thank you, papa. 
P. Now, Ion, you may place the chair on 
the table, and I will draw it in a new position. 


























a 








A 














a 














LU { 


The lines, you see, are as much altered as the 
lines of the stool were. 


pt 


After copying this 
drawing, you may place the chair on the ta- 
ble, and draw from it yourselves. 

L. I have thought, papa, of another posi- 
tion. Please to let me turn the chair round, 


so that the side may be opposite to you. The 


| front part, you see, is opposite to the fire. 


| 


Now, papa, can you copy it? 

P. Yes, and so can you ; it is quite as easy. 
You may copy my drawing as before. Then 
place the chair before you; but when you 
draw it, instead of standing upright, so that 
the horizontal line may be above it, stand so 
that the horizontal line may be lower down. 
Let it cross the middle of the chair’s back— 
the rail. 






































ah F p 
F 
f 
‘ ; 
f 
; 
i , LU 
Will that be difficult, papa? 
P. No, not at all, if you are not afraid. 
9? 


Remember that the ‘‘side lines’? must incline 
Therefore, rule them 
Do not doubt if they should 
seem to you to be wrong! Remember that if 


they are ruled upto this point, and your ruler 


to the point of sight. 
up to this point. 


is straight, they must be correct, however strange 
they may appear to you at first. 

When you have done this, here is another 
exercise. You may observe, in the first draw- 
ing of the chair, that I have made a vanishing 
point—on the horizontal line. After copying 
my drawing, you may draw the chair again 
with the lines inclining to that vanishing 
You will find that none of these exer- 
cises are difficult, unless you forget the rules. 

L. I should like to see how many exercises 
we have to do, papa, and make a list of them, 
that we may remember them. 


P. Very well. 


point. 


LESSON 9.—LIST OF PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


1. Draw the footstool with the horizontal line 
above, and the point of sight at the right of 
the figure. 
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2. Ditto, with point of sight at the left of the 
figure. 

3. Footstool, with the horizontal line crossing 
the middle of the figure, and the point of sight 
at the right. 

4. Ditto, with point of sight at the left. 

5. The Chair.—Copy the drawing with the 
horizontal line above. 





6. Ditto, with the point of sight on the left. 

7. The Chair.—Copy the drawing with the 
horizontal line crossing the legs. 

8. Ditto, with the point of sight on the left. 

9. The Chair.—Copy the drawing of the side 
view with the horizontal line above. 

10. Ditto, with the horizontal line crossing 
the rail in the back. 





FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AT DOZEYVALE: 
OR, LOSING AND WINNING 


BY KATE BERRY POTTER. 


(Concluded from page 123.) 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LOSERS AND THE WINNERS. 


Tue Fourth of July was ended. Not so were 
all its consequences. To say nothing of those 
unfortunates who were maimed for life, or 
taken hastily out of it by untimely explo- 
sions, or whose faces carried for weeks after- 
wards the marks of gunpowder, those more 
immediately connected with our story had 
many reasons for making that-same Fourth 
an era in their lives. Providentially, there 
were no direful aceidents in Dozeyvale, which 
may be accounted for by the fact that their 
celebration was carried through on temperance 
principles. The weary feet, the aching heads, 
the sun-burnt faces, and torn garments, which 
made a small part of the catalogue of minor 
ills that befell our Dozeyvale friends, are not 
to be reckoned among ‘‘ deplorable events’’ or 
‘* shocking occurrences.’’ 

In the social circle of that quiet village, all 
the results of the Fourth were not immedi- 
ately apparent. There was somewhat lost, 
and there was, moreover, much gained. But 
losers and winners, with a few exceptions, 
both went on their several ways for the pre- 
sent, at least, as if nothing were the matter. 
Mr. Hammersley left Dozeyvale in haste within 
a week after the Fourth, and entered a law- 
yer’s office in Centsville. Tot Golden won a 
lover in Dr. Sanford, and a very prompt one, 
too, for he avowed his wish to call her ‘‘ wife’’ 
almost before the garlands which decked the 
festival of the Fourth had faded; and, when 
October suns glorified the many-colored woods 
which skirted Dozeyvale, they were married. 

The young physician bore his gay, and 
pretty, and really good, loving bride, to Cents- 
ville, where he had fitted up a modern yet 





unpretending home, as became the means of a 
rising and not wealthy practitioner, near the 
old-fashioned but stately establishment of his 
father. 

And November—that month so important 
in its developments to politicians—saw grati- 
fied Squire Golden’s ambition to add to his 
name the coveted ‘‘M. C.’’ How much his 
liberal dispensation of money on the Fourth 
had to do with his success, leave the 
reader to imagine. Two things are undenia- 
bly true—that to secure an election he spent 
more money afterwards, and that Dozeyvale 
went for him ‘‘ with arush.’’ He was rather 
opposed, at the outset, to Tot’s acceptance of 
Dr. Sanford, who was not rich enough to 
satisfy Squire Golden. But motives of policy, 
and we may hope of regard, for his child’$ 


we 


happiness, induced him not long to withhold 
consent. He has already served his country 
through one session of Congress; and people 
do say—they are of course his opponents— 
that he has been more successful in filling his 
own pockets than in advancing the interests 
of his constituents. Thus, while Squire Gol- 
den parted with his daughter, he gained not 
only wealth, but political distinction and a 
good son-in-law. 

At Tot’s earnest and warm-hearted invita- 
tion, Caroline spent the holidays with her at 
Centsville—a visit which the two friends did 
not fail to enjoy. Caroline was gratified to 
see what a brisk, skilful housekeeper and 
gentle, loving wife her lively companion had 
become; and Tot was quite thoroughly pleased 
to receive at her new home a Dozeyvale ac- 
quaintance, whose society was agreeable to 
herself, and whose refined appearance made 
her universaf’y acceptable in the somewhat 
‘‘ aristocratic’? Centsville circle. Judge San- 
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ford often joined the pleasant fireside group 
at his son’s house, and gained upon Caroline’s 
esteem, we might almost say admiration, at 
every fresh interview. The acquaintance be- 
gun on the Fourth had been renewed at Tot’s 
wedding, and was followed up by two or three 
calls from the Judge, ostensibly upon Mr. 
Fletcher—at least Caroline so understood 
them—but, in reality, we will not say for 
what. Her visit at his son’s was not allowed 
to pass unimproved. It might be that the 
Judge’s mansion was dreary after Charley’s 
departure, although he had a most efficient 
housekeeper and not ungenial companion in a 
maiden sister of sixty. In fact, people had 
begun to wonder, before this period, why 
Judge Sanford, if he had no intention of mar- 
rying again, ‘‘did not break up, and board.” 
Such a scheme as the latter he never har- 
bored. He had not become infected with the 
modern passion for hotel life, and preferred 
the accustomed comforts of a home where he 
had lived happily many years with the wife 
of his youth. 

It somehow fell out that the Judge spent 
every evening that found him released from 
legal duties, and when the ladies were at 
home, in his son’s parlor; and Tot’s quick 
sense perceived that he took especial pains 
in conversation to draw out Caroline. Tot 
thought within herself, as she afterwards told 
Caroline: ‘“ Really, dear 
learned father-in-law isn’t trying to find out 
whether a girl educated at a village school is 
sufficiently cultivated for his wife.’’ 

The friends attended a few social parties. 
At one of them, Caroline met her rejected 
lover, Mr. Hammersley. Civil but distant 
salutations were exchanged; and the quon- 
another apartment, 


I wonder if my 


dam wooer retired to 


whence he continued to cast, between the 
heads of intervening guests, frequent glances 
at our heroine. For a brief time, she felt 
embarrassed; but, reflecting that she had 
acted for the best, and quite satisfied with 
having dismissed him fully and frankly, she 
recovered herself, and succeeded in attempting 
to enjoy the scene in which she was moving. 
We have not yet said that Caroline was an 
accomplished performer upon the piano. Such 
was the fact; for, although not a graduate of 
a fashionable boarding-school, she had had 
good private instructors in music at Dozey- 
vale; and, on the evening of which we are 
speaking, her skill was for the first time at 
Centsville called into practice. The young 
people wished to have a carpet dance; and, at 








a hint from Tot, their hostess asked Miss 
Fletcher to play. She would willingly have 
declined to comply in of so 
many strangers ; but, having a sensible hor- 


the presence 
ror of appearing to seek urging, she rose at 
once, and Dr. Sanford led her to the instru- 
ment. 

Judge Sanford, after ten years of seclusion, 
had only during the present winter entered 
society, so far as going to evening-parties 
constitutes entering society, and was, on this 
occasion, one of the guests. He stood near 
Caroline as she played, and, when the dance 
concluded, asked if she sang. 

** A little,”’ ‘* Her younger sister 
Jennie had such a powerful voice, and mas- 


she said. 


tered every song she undertook with such 
wonderful quickness as to quite distance and 
discourage herself, so that she sang only a few 
old airs to please her father.’’ 

**Will you be kind enough to give us one 
of the old tunes, then?’ asked the Judge. 
**Tf all the company are like myself, that will 
please us better than an operatic air.’’ 

Caroline complied, though not quite at 
ease, for at her right hand, near the end of 
the piano, stood the Judge with his keen dark 
eyes fixed upon her in a calmly searching way 
that frightened rather than reassured our vil- 
lage-bred heroine. But, with a simple pre- 
lude, she began and sang one of Burns’s most 
touching and plaintive melodies in a soft, 
clear voice, with no attempt at display or 
imitation of the style of any popular singer. 

‘* Beautiful !’? ‘*sweet!’’ ‘‘lovely!’’ and 
similar terms of admiration were heard from 
the young people, who had ceased their talk 
long enough to listen, as she proceeded with 
the song; and then she cast a timid glance 
towards him whose dignified yet most cour- 
teous manner in asking for a song had borne 
a potency that rendered hesitation impossible. 
He stood quite silent, but, as their eyes met, 
bowed slightly, and, with a look of strange 
sadness and tenderness, said only ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ then moved away to a seat apart from 
the company. 

Who can say what melancholy memories of 
the wife that had cheered the days of his 
opening career were mingling with the pure 
respect and glowing regard which he felt for 
the gentle girl whose unpretending song had 
impressed him with such power? 

The next morning, when Dr. Sanford had 
sallied forth upon his rounds among his pa- 
tients, Tot and her visitor sat down, sewing 
in hand, to have a chat over the last night’s 
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party. In the course of their conversation, 
Tot, as though struck by a sudden thought, 
said, with eagerness: ‘‘ By the way, Carrie, 
did you observe that Hammersley, and how 
he kept staring at you whenever he had a 
chance? I used to faney he was quite a seri- 
ous admirer of yours, the last summer, at 
Dozeyvale. And, in fact, he looked, last eve- 
ning, as though he’d give his eyes for a fair 
opportunity to approach you.”’ 

** No, no, Tot!’ said Caroline, deprecatingly, 
**you are at fault. He doesn’t care a fig for 
me; and I am sure that he is nothing to my- 
self.’’ 

**Don’t tell me,’’ interposed Tot, ‘that 
he has not been smitten with you; though I[ 
assure you that, to my observation, you never 
betrayed any fancy for him. He evinced his 
admiration plainly enough through all that 
pompous manner of his; and last night one 
might have seen it with half aneye. Now, 
tell me, Carrie, didn’t he ever propose ?’’ 

Caroline did not answer immediately ; but, 
having conquered a rising inclination to hide 
her weakness from her friend, she finally gave 
Tot a full and frank account of her acquaint- 
ance with Hammersley. How she had, in the 
absence of more agreeable companions of the 
other sex than Dozeyvale usually afforded, 
encouraged his visits, and when he avowed 
his love, without analyzing her feelings very 
carefully, she had heard with approval. 

‘*T have thought it all over many a time 
since then,’’ were her words, ‘‘and am con- 
vineed that girls like you and me, my dear 
Tot, ought to have a more definite object in 
life than we are usually brought up to seek 
for; and then we should not be forever fancy- 
ing ourselves in love, but wait quietly till, as 
the old saying goes, ‘the right one comes 
along ;’ and if he never comes, accept our des- 
tiny with thankfulness if we can, at least with 
graceful resignation. There is plenty for any 
right-minded woman to live for, even without 
husband and children.”’ 

Tot assented gayly: ‘ But, after all, Carrie, 
there is no friend like a husband; none that 
gives you such an entire sense of confidence. 
To be sure,’’ she added, after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘‘all husbands are not alike. But don’t 
you go to talking of being an old maid. And 
now, go on with your story.”’ 

Tot listened to it, equally amused and Inte- 
rested. When her companion reached the 


events of the Fourth, the little wife laughed 
heartily, and said: ‘That oration was flat 
enough, to be sure ; but you kept so quiet that 








I really could not discover what you thought 
of it then. It seems, however, to have filled 
the measure of your disgust, did it not ?’’ 

**No, not quite,’’ said Caroline. ‘‘I found, 
before the day closed, that he was ashamed of 
his grandfather and his mother, which had 
more effect with me than anything else.’ 

She then described her meeting with the old 
man in the grove, and Hammersley’s confusion 
when Caroline learned that his mother was a 
plain countrywoman, and ‘‘did his washing ;’’ 
and though she did not try to make the nar- 
rative funny, Tot readily seized all the ludi- 
crous points, dropped her embroidery, laughed 
till the tears fairly rolled down her cheeks, 
and till Caroline was fain to join in her out- 
break of merriment. 

‘* What interesting relatives you would have 
had!’’ she exclaimed, on at length recovering 
breath. 

**It would never have entered my mind to 
be ashamed of them,’’ said Caroline, ‘‘ for they 
are very worthy, though plain people, and a 
respectful son would require and find in his 
wife a proper regard for his parents. Of him, 
and him alone, I was ashamed, and with suf- 
ficient reason.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think,’’ asked Tot, ‘‘ that, 
if you had married him, you might have taught 
him better, and thus improved his character?’’ 

‘*No, I do not; and a woman ought to be 
her husband’s pupil, and not his teacher. She 
should look up to him, and depend upon him 
to sustain her, instead of being continually 
obliged to exert herself to make him appear 
well in the eyes of her friends and deserve re- 
I never could induce him to be rational 
He would 


spect. 
and practical in his views of life. 
not descend to particulars, and seemed to scorn 
the idea of prudently calculating for the fu- 
ture; although I think this was put on for 
effect, for he has proved himself anything but 
liberal or honest in pecuniary matters. When 
I had gained a little insight into his character, 
I felt sure he would become contemptible in 
any actual struggle with the realities of life. 
If, for instance, he were thrown entirely upon 
himself, without his grandfather’s bank-stock 
to rely on, he would be very likely to resort 
to low pettifogging, or quit all other exertions 
and be an intriguing politician, making big 
speeches—either of which characters is my 
abhorrence.”’ 

‘« By the way, your remarks remind me ta 
ask.’’ said Tot, ‘‘if he took pay for his oration, 
after all the fuss he made about it to vou?’ 

“Oh, yes; the committee gave him twenty 
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five dollars, and he left for Centsville without 
paying up the arrears of his board to Widow 
Tompkins, at whose house you remember that 
he took his meals.”’ 

‘Well, I declare!’’? said Tot. ‘‘He was a 
splendid Jover, Carrie; I don’t wonder that 
you turned him off.’’ 

‘* Byt,’’? Caroline said, ‘‘I did not know of 
these last two circumstances till after I dis- 
missed him. His bombast and his visionary 
talk, his sonnets and oration, and his de- 
meanor towards his mother determined me, 
with little of any other influences. When he 
called, on the evening after the Fourth, I told 
him frankly that his visits must cease, for I 
wished our engagement dissolved.’’ 

‘*Didn’t he have a fainting fit right on the 
spot, or tear his hair, or do some other extra- 
vagant thing?’’ was Tot’s laughing question. 

‘* Well, I must confess that he acted very 
foolishly. He did thrust his hands into his 
hair, and rush to and fro across the room; 
declared he could not live; that he had a 
revolver, with which he would blow his brains 
out that very night.”’ 

** Just as if he had any brains!’’ laughed 
her friend. 

‘*But really, Tot, Ido not wish tomake him 
too ridiculous, and I shall not enter into a full 
account of that interview. I was glad when 
it ended, and he went out of the door saying, 
in a very hollow, sepulchral voice, ‘Farewell, 
Caroline—a long, a last farewell.’ I was not 
in the least afraid that any one so vain would 
spoil his handsome face by blowing out his 
brains, or that he would kill himself in any 
way for love of a woman that he had not 
known one-tenth as long a time as he had his 
own mother.”’ 

‘“Not he, indeed!” rejoined Tot. ‘*‘ Why, 
they do say that he is paying attention to Miss 
Allen, that tall, self-possessed, plain-looking 
girl, dressed in pea-green silk, that we met 
last night. She is thirty years old, and has 
not had a beau these ten years; so I should 
not be surprised if she accepted him, although 
he must be four or five years younger.’’ 

After a pause, Caroline added: ‘‘I am very 
sorry that I ever knew or encouraged Ham- 
mersley. I am aware, Tot, that you, dear lit- 
tle loving wife though you are, used to think 
it no harm to flirt; and that, before you knew 
Dr. Sanford, you had once a three weeks’ en- 
gagement to young Whipple, your father’s 
secretary, and quarrelled with the coxcomb 
for being jealous, and sent him off about his 


business, as he deserved. I know you will 








not resent this allusion, for it was a piece of 
girlish folly, and you never actually loved 
him.”’ 

‘*No, it is a fact, I did not,’ was Tot’s very 
frank expression, ‘‘and Iassure you that, when 
I coolly told Whipple to leave me, my feelings 
were very different from those I experienced 
once since that time, when, for just about two 
days, I thought Charlie Sanford had deserted 
me. You recollect, Nell Johnson made me 
miserable by telling, in her unkind way, of 
Charlie’s devotion to his cousin, who visited 
at his father’s during our engagement ?”’ 

**But I had always prided myself,’’ re- 
sumed Caroline, ‘‘upon being no flirt; and, 
as Hammersley was the first gentleman who 
ever proposed in due form, I cannot help 
thinking that I encouraged him. It was, in 
fact, a mere infatuation, short-lived, too; for 
all esteem is now so entirely at an end that I 
cannot believe I ever really loved him. I have 
not the remotest sensation of wounded affec- 
tion; and yet, Tot, I assure you I bitterly 
regret that Levermet him. My views of such 
things are, perhaps you will say, so peculiar, 
that I should feel, were a man whom I could 
in all respects admire and love to ask me to 
marry him, as if I had only a sullied heart to 
bestow.’’ 

Tot was just about to reply when a step was 
heard in the front parlor; and, pushing the 
sliding-doors, which were partly open, suffi- 
ciently wide to admit him, Judge Sanford, 
always an unceremonious visitor, entered the 
apartment occupied by the ladies, and bade 
them a cheerful, but studiously polite ‘‘ good- 
morning.’’ ‘‘How long has he been there, 
and could he have heard us?’’ was the first 
mental query of each. They looked at each 
other in silence. Tot could not long control 
herself, but, after vainly trying to choke down 
a laugh, ran out of the room. For her friend, 
there was no retreat that common courtesy 
did not forbid ; but Caroline Fletcher, having 
passed the giggling period of a woman’s life, 
succeeded in replying composedly to the 
Judge’s remarks. 

‘*He was on his way to court,’’ the gentle- 
man said, ‘‘and had merely dropped in to get 
a morning paper, and inquire how the ladies 
were after the party.”’ 

But he stayed ahalf hour, and interested 
Caroline by his conversation. Few men could 
talk so well as Judge Sanford ; few knew bet- 
ter how to engage the attention of the other 
sex by investing subjects usually deemed too 
dry or too deep for ordinary women to under- 
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stand with every-day thoughts and illustra- 
tions, or with the play of wit and fancy. 
Caroline forgot her momentary confusion, at 
his entrance, in the pleased interest which his 
words produced ; and whether he had lingered 
or listened in the front parlor was not known 
to either of our fair friends, for the present, at 
least. 

We will not pause to relate the further 
events of Caroline’s winter visit at Centsville. 
Judge Sanford conveyed her home a few days 
after the incidents just described, and in his 
comfortable family sleigh. Whoever had seen 
our heroine, as he handed her out at her 
father’s door, might have observed a flush of 
happiness upon her modest cheek and brow, 
blended with an air strangely thoughtful even 
for the never-giddy Caroline Fletcher. After 
a short conference with Mr. Fletcher, which 
we shall not note down, lest we should fail to 
do justice to that honest man’s blunt yet 
sturdy and frank expressions, Judge Sanford 
drove home, and announced, with the open- 
ness Which had always marked the intercourse 
between himself and his son, to Dr. Sanford 
that Caroline Fletcher was his affianced wife. 

What were the young man’s emotions, there 
is here no pretence of describing. If worldly 
policy or the memory of his dead mother pre- 
vented a full and joyful acquiescence at first, 
veneration for a parent who had ever evinced 
respect for his child restrained all avowal of 
opposition ; and finally any sense of injury or 
feeling of coldness was dissipated by the de- 
light of his good, true, and open-hearted little 
Tot on hearing of the engagement. 

‘**But there is such a difference in their 
ages,’’ said her husband. 

‘*Now, Charley,’’ remonstrated his wife, 
‘you don’t know Carrie. She is not such a 
trifling, foolish little body aslam. She never 
went to boarding-school, and has no romantic 
notions ; she will make his home pleasant, 
study his comfort, and be such a nice house- 
keeper; and she has such good principles, 
such a sense of right and wrong, and is intel- 
ligent and well read, too; and—oh, I am so 
glad! And they will be our neighbors, too. 
I sha’n’t miss mother so much if Carrie is 
hear.’? 

The Doctor was amused at the idea of Tot 
being Carrie’s daughter, and was silenced, 
too. He kissed his ‘‘foolish’’ wife, telling 
her nobody could have a better one than Char- 
ley Sanford’s. 

Mr. Fletcher and his worthy lady gave their 
consent to the match, if not quite cheerfully, 
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yet in a willing manner. Judge Sanford 
wished to be married the ensuing May. 

‘It is too short an engagement,’’ pleaded 
her mother. 

**But,’’ said the wooer, ‘I am growing 
old’’—Mrs. Fletcher smiled incredulously on 
hearing this assertion, and made a deprecatory 
motion of her hand—‘‘and cannot afford to 
wait as a younger man might. My home, 
where I have passed ten almost solitary years, 
is ready for a new mistress. You know my 
former life and my present standing. Why 
hesitate to let me take your daughter ?”’ 

Mrs. Fletcher yielded; and Caroline, who 
had quietly awaited her parents’ final decision, 
yet not without expressing the interest she 
had conceived for her suitor, made some un- 
ostentatious preparations for the bridal. Her 
engagement to Judge Sanford soon became 
known throughout the cirele composed of her 
Dozeyvale friends. Some wondered at her 
accepting a man so much older than herself, 
a surprise which was not shared by others, 
who declared—and among them several young 
ladies—that they could easily have fallen in 
love themselves with Judge Sanford ; he was 
so winning and such a finished gentleman, 
they said. A few concluded that she was 
going to marry him ‘for his money ;’’ but 
those who knew her best, and finally most of 
her acquaintances, subsided into the belief 
that *‘ Caroline might have done much worse, ”’ 
and that the Judge would do much better than 
well in obtaining her for a wife. 

Caroline would have wished a quiet wed- 
ding; but Mr. Fletcher, free, hearty, and hos- 
pitable man that he was, proposed making a 
grand festival for his eldest daughter; and, 
as Judge Sanford had a few particular friends 
in Centsville whom he expressed a desire to 
see at his marriage, the bride elect consented 
to her father’s arrangement. 

The contemplated wedding made a great 
stir in Dozeyvale. About a week before the 
appointed day, Caroline’s friends, old and 
young, flocked in, after our unceremonious 
country fashion, to offer their services for the 
occasion. Mrs. Hungerford was in her ele- 
ment, consulting with and helping Mrs. 
Fletcher in compounding whips, jellies, and 
other good things ‘‘too numerous to men- 
tion.’”? Young ladies brought bouquets of 
flowers for the refreshment table; and many 
came with less perishable gifts as bridal offer- 
ings. Even Mrs. Judge Grayson unbent, 
showing that under the most reserved de- 
meanor may be concealed a glow of kindly 
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feeling. She called upon Caroline the day | Miss FLetcurr— 


before the wedding, and, after congratulating 
the bride elect upon her happy prospects, 
placed a package in her hand, saying, as she 
rose to depart: ‘‘ Miss Fletcher, I have always 
respected you for filling your station so pro- 
You are fitted for the best position in 

Take this as an expression of my 


perly. 
society. 
interest.”’ 

So speaking, with a dignified courtesy she 
took leave. On opening the package, Caroline 
found a silver cake-basket of the newest pat- 
tern, light, graceful, and elegant. Her con- 
smote her for the many unkind 
thoughts which she accused herself of having 
felt by reason of Mrs. Grayson’s coolly proud 
airs towards her neighbors, and she fairly 
burst into tears. Some young ladies might 
have thought the manner of bestowal savored 
too much of patronizing, but Caroline was not 
of the number. She took the gift as she knew 
it to be really meant, with a feeling of genuine 
kindness, and was moreover of too self-re- 
spectful a cast of mind to consider herself 


science 


offensively patronized. 

‘*Well, I declare!” said Tot Sanford, who 
had come, all eagerness and affection, to help 
her ‘‘mother-in-law,’’ as she laughingly per- 
sisted in calling Caroline, ‘‘that is what I 
should not have expected from that stiff, stern 
woman. Why, it’s real silver, and the latest 
style.” 

‘*T am taken by surprise, too,’’ was the re- 
ply; ‘‘but Mrs. Grayson never makes any 
half-way attempts when she undertakes an act 
of this kind. She is very generous.”’ 

Caroline sent cards of invitation to all her 
Dozeyvale friends, without regard to station. 

**You are getting the list too large,’’ was 
Tot’s suggestion. 

‘*T cannot help it,’’ was Caroline’s answer ; 
‘‘if I am to have any one at my wedding, I 
wish all there. I feel unwilling to leave out 
any among those who have spoken kindly to 
me from childhood.’’ 

So the list swelled. Slocum Stiles and his 
maiden sisters were of course included, and 
the event that warmed Mrs. Judge Grayson 
into a commendatory mood opened the sluices 
of old Slocum’s heart. His sister Hannah 
dropped in upon Mrs. Fletcher, to know if she 
could be of use about the cake, and handed 
Caroline a neat little package. It proved to 
be a beautiful copy of Longfellow’s Poems, 
between the leaves of which she found a note. 
It was written in exquisitely distinct, round, 
old-fashioned characters, and ran thus :— 
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Dear Mapam: I do not like the practice of 
bridal gifts as a universal thing, but the pre- 
sent is an exception. I am following no fashion, 
but only doing what I wish and take satisfac- 
tion in performing. Please to accept the vol- 
ume as a mark of esteem from one who has 
been acquainted with you from a child, and 
who never yet knew you to sneer at age or 
poverty, or to use the word ‘‘old fogy.’’ I 
join with my sisters in heartily wishing you all 
the peace and happiness which you deserve. 
I could not well wish you more. 

Your obedient servant, 
Siocum STILEs. 


From Judge Sanford’s friends in town, as 
well as from her own, Caroline received a few 
other costly gifts; but none gratified her so 
much, and none did she prize so highly, as 
those from some old Dozeyvale neighbors like 
Slocum Stiles—small in value, and perhaps 
not fitted to display at a fashionable wedding, 
but which she was sure were bestowed from 
love of the recipient. The needle-book and 
kKnitting-bag from Slocum’s sisters were among 
her most cherished keepsakes. 

It does not suit the purpose of our story to 
give a minute account of Caroline’s wedding. 
That event took place on a sunshiny May 
morning, when the apple-trees were in bloom. 
They were married in church, and the cere- 
mony was followed by a crowded ‘‘ reception,’’ 
as the term is now-a-days, at Mr. Fletcher’s 
residence. As the bridal party left the church 
porch, the bell over their heads struck out a 
merry peal upon the soft spring air, and con- 
tinued to give forth jubilant notes till the 
company had entered the doors of the bride’s 
father. This was all planned and executed 
by the sexton’s oldest boy, who, after a fashion 
of his own, was devoted to Caroline, as she 
always had an encouraging word for him, and 
had more than once used her influence with 
his father to save him from a whipping for 
some juvenile misdemeanor or other. 

Yes, the church bell actually rang a noisy 
peal at a bridal, in the every-day, stupid, rail- 
road-skirted, canal-washed village of Dozey- 
vale, too—which will perhaps be thought im- 
probable, and altogether too rustic and too 
romantic an incident to have occurred any- 
where except in some delightful old English 
hamlet—such as we read of in stories—which 
nevertheless can be vouched for by the inha- 
bitants of our identical Dozeyvale, in this 
thriving New York State. If such an outbreak 
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of rejoicing is considered in bad taste at the 
wedding of a widower of fifty and a lady of 
twenty-five, all we can say is, that many a 
much younger couple has been joined at whose 
marriage a knell would have been the fittest 
accompaniment. 

Judge Sanford and his bride took a short 
western trip, and in June Caroline entered on 
her new duties as mistress of his house in 
Centsville. It is an old-fashioned house, full 
of old-fashioned furniture and old-fashioned 
comforts. Caroline has not made a single 
alteration in the arrangements of her prede- 
cessor, except such as time rendered indis- 
pensable. She and Tot live on the best of 
terms, maintaining their former friendship un- 
abated. This might not be if they formed one 
family and dwelt under the same roof, for, like 
all the rest of the world, the personages of our 
story are fallible. As it is, all goes smoothly, 
the venerable Miss Sanford willingly yielding 
her post to her brother’s wife, and quite con- 
tent with a position of less responsibility in 
the house, especially as the Judge and Caro- 
line ever treat her with the respect she de- 
serves, and scrupulously consult her about 
everything. And since Tot has added to a 
wife’s duties those of a mother, a new bond 
of affection iv the person of her baby son holds 
the two families together. When Squire Gold- 
en went to Congress last winter, he would 
gladly have taken his pretty daughter with 
him for a few weeks at the capital, and for 
that purpose magnanimously offered to pay 
all the expenses of her outfit and journey. 
But, without consulting her husband, she gay- 
ly and resolutely declined, affirming that she 
would rather stay at home and ‘‘’tend baby.”’ 

E. Stone Hammersley is married to the Miss 
Allen of whom we have heard Tot speak. 
Caroline Sanford has met them, at times, in 
public; though Mrs. Hammersley rarely goes 
out, except apart from her husband. Away 
from his presence, she appears like a self- 
possessed woman, who can laugh loudly, and 
talk, too, in quite as loud a manuer. In that 
gentleman’s company, Caroline has observed 
that she seems ill at ease, and watches him 
constantly, as though she either feared that 
he would make himself ridiculous, or would 
perceive something in her own conduct to 
which to take private exceptions thereafter. 
And Caroline believes, from all that she knows 
and hears, that Hammersley’s wife thinks 
him a pompous fool, and that the pompous 
fool is none other at home than a tyrant in 
tries. Hammersley has, moreover, become 
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noted at Centsville for inditing sonnets to the 
ladies, both married and single, sonnets on 
various subjects, social, political, moral, and 
sentimental ; but he never addresses any to 
his wife. The most die-away and frantic 
lovers usnally make the most commonplace 
or neglectful husbands. Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mersley are now, however, beyond the reach 
of his former enchantress’s observation, for 
he has found the State of New York too small 
for his powers. ‘‘ The illimitable West waved 
her hand to him,’’ thus he said, ‘‘ to advance 
and take possession.”’ 

He accordingly went on a tour of discovery 
to Dubuque, whence he wrote for his wife to 
follow him, and where, at the latest accounts, 
transmitted by himself, of course, he was 
doing a tremendous business in the law, and 
making a great deal of money by speculating 
in real estate. From other sources, we learn 
that these two pursuits do not engross his 
whole time, but are agreeably diversified by 
labors in the political field. He makes fre- 
quent stump speeches, and has already been 
an unsuccessful candidate for several public 
offices ; but, as he affects a shabby, ill-fitting 
coat, and long, wild locks, with a few other 
eccentricities supposed to belong to genius, 
although more often assumed to conceal its 
absence, and create notoriety out of medioc- 
rity, it is to be presumed that not many sea- 
sons will elapse before the halls of Congress 
will re-echo to the bursts of his eloquence. 
Meantime, his wife and two children are often 
quartered for months together on the genero- 
sity of grandfather Stone and the care of his 
enduring, much-laboring mother. With E. 
Stone Hammersley, poet, orator, and poli- 
tician, we are now done. Return weythere- 
fore, for the last time, to our favorite Caroline. 

A question which might be deeemed imper- 
tinent for any other to ask was put by an inti- 
mate friend to Caroline Sanford: ‘‘Are you 
happy ?”’ 

The reply was worthy of note: ‘Happy? 
Can you not see for yourself? I have a plea- 
sant home and a husband always kind and 
considerate, and who gives me the first place 
in his attentions—above all, a husband whom 
I admire and reverence.”’ 

On the last anniversary of our glorious 
Fourth, Judge Sanford and his wife, to escape 
the noisy demonstrations at Centsville, drove 
over to Dozeyvale, where there was no public 
celebration that year, and spent a quiet day 
at Mr. Fletcher’s. As they entered the vil- 
lage, their road took them in view of the hill- 
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side grove rendered memorable as the scene 
of the festival which has been duly described 
in these annals. 

‘*That is the spot where we first met each 
other, Caroline,’’ said the Judge. He never 
called her ‘‘ Carrie,’’ after the now universal 
practice of spoiling good, old-fashioned names, 
but gave the appellation in full, seeming to 
take especial satisfaction in prolonging the 
last syllable. 

**T little thought,’? said his companion, 

that I should ever see you again after you 

nded me at father’s door. How wearied and 

rlorn I felt that evening! Do you remem- 
ber having a view of our orator striding over 
yonder slope, as we drove down this hill on 
that eventful day ?’’ 

Judge Sanford, after Caroline’s prompt and 
fall avowal of her ‘foolish engagement,’’ as 
she termed it, and his acknowledgment that 
he had heard the most of the conversation 
etween herself and Tot, on the morning suc- 
-eding the party, while he stood an unwilling 
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listener in the adjoining room, hesitating 
whether to retreat, and subject himself to the 
risk of discovery, and consequent suspicion of 
having been a voluntary eavesdropper, or to 
make a bold and unconscious appearance, had, 
with the delicacy and refinement of a really 
great mind, forborne ever again mentioning 
the name of Hammersley. In reply, now, to 
Caroline’s question, he briefly said: ‘‘ No, I 
did not observe him. It was enough to have 
heard the gentleman that same day. But it 
is not necessary to speak of him at present.’’ 

His wife smiled, and, looking up with a fond 
yet respectful glance into her husband’s face, 
replied: ‘*You thought it very stupid, did 
you not, to have been obliged to listen to 
him? But I assure you that the speech and 
attendant events did so much towards show- 
ing me his superficial character, that I have 
never been sorry I heard that Fourth-of-July 
oration.’’ 

With an answering look, Judge Sanford’s 


response was, ‘‘ Nor have I.’’ 





HOW TO MAKE 


Are you the mistress of a family? Fulfil 
“he charge for which you are responsible. 
Attempt not to transfer your proper occupa- 
tion to a favorite maid, however tried may be 
her fidelity and skill. To confide implicitly 
in servants is the way to render them unde- 
serving of confidence. If they be already neg- 
ligent or dishonest, your remissness encou- 
rages their faults, while it continues your own 
loss and inconvenience. If their integrity be 
unsullged, they are ignorant of the principles 
by which your expenses ought to be regu- 
Jated; and will act for you on other principles, 
which, if you were apprised of them, you 
ought to disapprove. They know not the 
amount of your husband’s income, nor of his 
debts, nor of his other incumbrances; nor, if 
they knew all these things, could they judge 
what part of his revenue may reasonably be 
expended in the departments with which they 
are concerned. They will not reflect that 

mall degrees of waste and extravagance, 
when it would be easy to guard against them, 
wre criminal; nor will they suspect the mag- 
nitude of the sum to which small degrees of 
waste and extravagance, frequently repeated, 
will accumulate in the course of the year. 
They will consider the credit of your charac- 
ter as intrusted to them; and will conceive 
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that they uphold it by profusion. The larger 
your family is, the greater will be the annual 
portion of your expenditure, which by these 
means will be thrown away. And if your am- 
ple fortune incline you to regard the sum as 
scarcely worth the little trouble which would 
have been required to prevent the loss, con- 
sider the extent of good which it might have 
accomplished, had it been employed in feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked. Be regu- 
lar in requiring, and punctual in examining, 
your weekly accounts. Be frugal without par- 
simony; save, that you may distribute. Study 
the comfort of all under your roof, even of the 
humblest inhabitant of the kitchen. Pinch 
not the inferior part of the family to provide 
against the cost of a day of splendor. Con- 
sider the welfare of the servants of your own 
sex as particularly committed to you. En- 
courage them in religion, and be active in fur- 
nishing them with the means of instruction. 
Let their number be fully adequate to the 
work which they have to perform; but let it 
not be swelled, either from a love of parade or 
from blind indulgence, to an extent which is 
needless. In those ranks of life where the 
mind is not accustomed to continued reflection, 
idleness is a never-failing source of folly and 
of vice. Forget not to indulge them, at fit 
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seasons, with visits to their friends. Let not 
one tyrannize over another. In hearing com- 
plaints, be patient; in inquiring into faults, 
be candid; in reproving, be temperate and 
unruffled. Let not your kindness to the me- 
ritorious terminate when they leave your 
house ; but reward good conduct in them, and 
encourage it in others, by subsequent acts of 
benevolence adapted to their circumstances. 
Let it be your resolution, when called upon to 
describe the characters of servants who have 
quitted your family, to act conscientiously 
towards all the parties interested, neither 
aggravating nor disguising the truth. And 
never let any one of those whose qualifications 
are to be mentioned, nor of those who apply 
for the information, find you seduced from 
your purpose by partiality or by resentment. 

Though the act of managing a house may 
seem at first sight a very simple affair, there 
are not many people who can do it well. Some 
women do either too much or too little; and 





husbands generally dislike the worry of over- 
management, almost as much as neglect. The 
great art is to hit the happy medium quiet/y. 
It is a great point, also, to live always in the 
same manner as regards style, and to have 
the cloth laid as 3arefully when alone as when 
there is company. When this is the case, no 
wife feels afraid of her husband bringing in 
an unexpected guest; and it is gratifying to 
a husband to find a friend of this kind re- 
ceived quietly, whereas nothing can be more 
disagreeable to a husband than to see his 
home thrown into confusion, his wife cross, 
and his servants scrambling to change the 
things laid on the table; and, in short, every- 
thing going wrong, simply because he has 
asked a friend to dine without giving a day or 
two's notice of his intention to de so. By 
judicious management a wife can always con- 
trive to have everything ready at the proper 
time and place. 
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(Continued from page 139.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue like of Christmas week in Philadelphia 
is not to be found in any city in our land. 
The German element in its population has 
overcome the little of Puritan prejudice to this 
most cheerful and Christian festival which may 
have been infused in early times, and even the 
straightness of ‘‘ yearly meeting’’ councils has 
in these later generations enlarged itself to 
some degree of participation in the general 
gayety. 

New York stands divided as to its holidays, 
the New Year claiming precedence with some, 
while others have nearly finished their merry- 
making when it arrives. But in Philadelphia 
old and young unite by general consent to give 
chief honor to “ Father Christmas.’’ 

There are many, it is true, who still hold it 
only in its social aspect, and have quite for- 
gotten the ‘‘gold, and frankincense, and 

* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 








myrrh,’’ those first Christmas offerings, that 


| have hallowed the tokens of peace and good- 


will which we now exchange. But the gift- 
making, on what foundation soever it may be 
placed, is as universal as the feasting, and the 
whole city is given up to a week’s festivity— 
festal in its cheerful streets, with their bril- 
liant holiday array ; in its bountiful and bus- 
tling markets—all its days are “‘market days’’ 
—in choice and abundance, and in the bright- 
ened houses, where the poorest twine Christ- 
mas wreaths, and the least expectant child 
watches for the coming of Santa Claus. 
Unfortunately, the weather seems to hold 
to the musical direction—‘‘ prepare for harmo- 
ny by discords’’—and usually commences by 
a light fall of snow, just sufficient to combine 
with the dust, and soaking rain, its general 
termination, into almost impossible crossings, 
and detestable walking generally. Not that 


this at all interferes with the week’s engage- 
ments: bonnets and cloaks that have been 
carefully housed for fine days all winter are 
| submitted recklessly to the frail defence of 
| umbrellas; omnibuses are crowded and steam- 
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ing; while carriage-horses, whose constitu- 
tions are usually regarded with excessive ten- 
derness by their owners, stand for hours, 
draggled and forlorn, before the principal 
shops. It is strange that all this exposure 
seldom produces any ill effect—‘‘no one takes 
cold at Christmas time ;’’—the internal glow 
and excitement are equal to the most impene- 
trable Mackintosh. 

It is true that all this shopping is not “‘ wise- 
ly sped;’’ that people will go beyond their 
means, led on by ostentation, caprice, or pure 
benevolence ; but somebody is the gainer for 
it, and there must be excess in all effervescence 
of spirits, whether individual or social; and 
the. year’s crust of selfishness is very apt to 
be lessened, or disappear altogether for the 
time being. 

The Christmas week of which we write did 
no discredit to its predecessors. The shops 
and markets put on their most tempting as- 
pects, the weather its most deplorable one. 
Overhead sombre skies, dripping moisture 
everywhere around, penetrating the garments 
of those who went abroad, and even the 
houses. Monday was its only day of sun- 
shine, and those who were wise availed them- 
selves of it; but by far the greater portion of 
the community ‘‘ put off’’ out-of-door expedi- 
tions in the face of many such yearly reverses 
of the weather. 

Mrs. Churchill did not share in this mono- 
mania for deferring necessary purchases until 
the best of the markets was exhausted, and 
the press of customers at Henrion’s or Tyn- 
dale’s became so great that they were kept 
hours watching for even a place at the coun- 
ter, while their horses suffered outside as 
aforesaid, and their husbands waited dinner 
in vain, in the hope of having the light of 
their countenances behind the soup-tureen. 

For a whole week past, mysterious confer- 
ences with “‘father’’ had been going on, and 
their results stored away in the capacious 
depths of her own dressing-bureau drawers. 
Mr. Churchill delighted in such errands—in 
lingering over the glass cases at Bailey’s, and 
wishing that he had more children still un- 
supplied with watches, or ready for tea equi- 
pages—in snuffing the foreign odor of the great 
camphor chests in the shawl department of his 
son’s establishment, and wondering who could 
be presented, with propriety, one of those un- 
doubted cashmeres. Every clerk at Tyndale’s 
welcomed the approach of his benevolent face 
and gold-headed cane, certain of one customer 
who had not come ‘‘just to look this time, and 





would call again in a few days;’’ or beat down 
the prices of delicate French importations to 
the homelier demand for stout Staffordshire 
potteries. 

These Christmas errands Mrs. Churchill was 
content to have executed for her, assured that 
they would be done in the most tasteful and 
liberal manner, for there was Agnes to assist 
in choosing Kate’s present, and Kate for Agnes, 
when it fell quite out of ‘‘father’s’’ way. But 
the filling of store-room and meat-safe she su- 
perintended personally. She could not trust 
even her husband in so nice a matter as the 
choice of beef and poultry for this occasion— 
or perhaps, to speak the more literal truth, 
she could not forego the pleasure of seeing the 
generous provision in market for the wants of 
householders like herself—of examining Bucks 
county fowls, tasting golden butter prints, see- 
ing the fresh eggs counted down like so many 
monstrous pearls, and passing the cheerful 
compliments of the season with tradespeople 
she had known for twenty years or more, 
whose daily customer she had been in times 
that she still sighed for, when it was the 
fashion for all housekeepers to go to market 
themselves. She loved the very sight of the 
market-houses, with their piled-up wreaths 
of evergreens, their goodly forests of Christ- 
mas-trees and gay branches of scarlet berries. 
There was a genuine satisfaction in the pur- 
chase of cheap toys (chiefly for the families 
of her married servants, whom she never lost 
sight of), and buttons, and thread and needles 
for those now in. her employ, from the tran- 
sient stalls at the entrance. She would have 
exhausted the entire stock if she could have 
thought of enough people to bestow it upon 
properly, and as it was, seldom left any great 
supply behind her. There were no forbidden 
“greetings in the market-places,’’ but ‘‘ God 
speeds’’ in their kindliest sense, and many a 
poor widow felt the more certain of a good 
week’s business from the cheerful salutation 
of this best of women. 

At the breakfast-table, then, Mrs. Churchill 
made her appearance, fresh and rosy, for an 
early expedition, and presently John and his 
appetising burden arrived also; the corners 
of both well-laden baskets upheaved by the 
protruding legs of poultry, while any imagin- 
able addition to good cheer was safely bestow- 
ed in their depths. 

Kate knotted the cord of her pretty dressing- 
gown with a little shiver. 

‘No peace to the house now for a week! I 
should go without turkey and chicken-pie till 
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another Christmas before I should turn out of 
a comfortable bed so early in the morning, and 
go wading through those dirty markets !’’ 

** You don’t know what you will do till you 
get a house of your own,’’ remarked her mo- 
ther reprovingly, for Kate’s lack of house- 
keeping tastes was a sore trial in that quarter. 
‘I’ve heard girls talk just so before, and 
make splendid housekeepers when they were 
once settled down. Besides, my dear, our 
markets are not dirty. I beg you will not say 
that again. All Philadelphians should be 
proud of them. You should see those mise- 
rable little stores they depend upon in some 
places I could name, and even their markets 
more like great stables—’’ 

‘‘Or shambles,’’ suggested Lewis, mischiev- 
ously. 

“Than a respectable market,’’ concluded 
Mrs. Churchill, gravely. 

‘““What’s the first thing on the pro- 
gramme ?’’ said her husband, helping himself, 
for the fifth time, to flannel-cakes. ‘‘ Who’s 
going down town with me ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s quite too early for shopping! 
that is to say, unless you need the girls very 
much. I shall want them both, if this after- 
noon will do just as well.’’ 

‘Those everlasting plum-puddings! Oh, 
Agnes !’? And Kate put on a pretty air of 
consternation. 

‘*It isn’t often I call upon you, my dear, 
I’m sure,’’ said her mother, with a little 
pique in her tone. ‘“ Agnes is usually so 
kind and considerate. I should think that 
once a year you might assist us a little.”’ 

‘* Where ’s the cook ?’’ inquired papa, with 
a dread of seeing his favorite’s face clouded, 
and an inward desire for her gay companion- 
ship for his morning’s walk. 

‘It’s Monday, father. You don’t seem to 
recollect ; and, though we give most of our 
washing out, there’s always enough to keep 
the girls pretty busy, as I often have to ex- 
plain to Kate. It’s the last week in the year 
to have things put off, or broken in upon.’”’ 

For once in her life, Mrs. Churchill showed 
a degree of valiant determination, and carried 
the day. ‘Father’? was obliged to accept the 
escort of Lewis, and Miss Kate to resign herself 
to domestic trials, though she absorbed her- 
self lazily in the ‘‘ North American” while the 
table was cleared; and Agnes and her mother 
washed up the silver and china, an established 
habit in the family, the little cedar tub, the 
soap tray, and its concomitants making their 
appearance as regularly as breakfast itself. 

20* 











This was Mrs. Churchill’s time for settling 
all her little housekeeping matters, not allow- 
ing them to obtrude their unwelcome faces 
with unanswerable demands upon her time 
and attention later in the day. From the 
dining-room to the store-closet, and thence to 
the kitchen, was her regular round. After 
which, the chambermaid was drilled and re- 
viewed, the linen-closet put to rights; and 
then, as she expressed it, ‘‘her mind was 
free for anything that might turn up.” 

But to-day, Agnes was invited to accompany 
her to the store-room, and assist in the weigh- 
ing out of certain of its contents. Mrs. 
Churchill’s store-room was a goodly sight, 
with its well-filled bins of sugars and rice, its 
bags of coffee, chests of tea, barrels of all the 
flours that could be compounded into the staff 
of life—extra Genesee, unbolted Graham, 
buckwheat and Indian-meal standing con- 
spicuous. The shelves rivalled the corner 
grocers’ in their array—the flasks of pure Flo- 
rentine, the rank and file of English mustard 
and sauce bottles—and surpassed them in 
rows upon rows of labelled jelly and sweet- 
meat jars, brandied fruit, and those blue Can- 
ton jars, with their cordage net-work, so 
welcome to lovers of foreign confections. It 
was well that there were no school-boys to be 
tempted by a glimpse into this paradise, for 
the cake-boxes presented a never-failing sup- 
ply in addition. 

Mrs. Churchill called upon John to carry 
the store-room scales to the now empty side 
table before Miss Kate, and weighed, with her 
own hands, the mysterious compounds that 
enter into that crowning dish of an old-fash- 
ioned Christmas dinner, a plum- pudding, 
which, we grieve to say, is passing out of 
sight in this dyspeptic day and generation. 
Suet, raisins, currants, spices, citron, rose- 
water, and divers other ingredients soon 
gathered about Mrs. Churchill, whose spirits 
rose with the genial employment, as the little 
excitement, as was usual with her, vented 
itself in a little flow of conversation, including 
all about her: “It’s high time, my dear, 
that you put up your paper. Kate, my love, 
do you hear? Which will you do, currants 
or raisins? You had better both commence 
upon the raisins. John, take them to cook, 
and tell her to wash them carefully.”’ 

‘‘He’s forgotten the currants, too.’’? And 
Kate caught up the dish to walk after him. 

“Qh, my dear, no! I could not depend 
upon cook in the least for the currants. My 
mother always said there never was a cook yet 
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twice as much in old times. John, bring me 
a large pail of fresh water; it takes so much, 
Agnes; well, you may do it, as I am a little 
afraid of neuralgia; and it’s quite a task. 
Six waters, recollect.’’ 

‘* Six waters !’’ said Kate, nibbling a bit of 
candied citron she had broken off from the 
mass. 

“Yes, six is the rnule.’? Mrs. Churchill 
looked relieved by this token of awakening 
interest in her youngest daughter. ‘‘ Cur- 
rants are a great trial. Nobody knows that 
better than myself, as I’ve washed eight 
pounds for my pies and puddings every 
Christmas since I was yourage. There, John, 
change that water for Miss Agnes. The 
second, is it? Well, this is the third now. 
John, ask Nancy for two of my clean gingham 
aprons, in the right-hand drawer. My love, 
you'll ruin your dressing-gown. To seed 
raisins, you must have a clean towel and 
finger-bowl to get along at all. There, take 
this apron, Kate; and I beg of you to be care- 
ful. One stone may spoil a pudding, as my 
mother used to say.’’ 

‘* But, mother, I thought you and papa were 
sach plain people when you were first mar- 
ried,” said Kate, holding up a rich, purplish 
cluster to the light, before falling to work 
with her accustomed energy, for whatever 
Kate Churchill really set herself to do was 
done heartily. 

‘*Oh, we were, you know! but we took our 
Christmas dinner at home for five years; and 
I always went to help my mother make the 
puddings. She would not have known what 
to do without me.’’ 

**T came by the old house,’’ said Agnes, 
‘*the last time I went to see my scholars.’’ 

‘* How out of the world it is !—Third below 
Lombard.’’ 

‘*It was not then, I can assure you, Kate— 
quite as fashionable, or more so, than Arch 
Street now.’’ 

‘* Papa was a poor man, wasn’t he, mother? 
Dear me! I never could marry one!”’ 

‘* You might do much worse, my dear.”” 

“Oh, but the having to do without things, 
and to live in a little narrow street, and keep 
one maid, and be dragging with children all 
day!” 

“‘T had no nurse-maid for Agnes and Lewis, 
though. It was not customary to keep so 
many servants, though their wages were 
nothing to what we pay now. Besides, we 
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that could be trusted with fruit; and we tised could not afford it; but I would do the same 


thing over again for your father. Even when 
Lewis had his broken arm, and Agnes the 
scarlet fever at the same time, and no one to 
depend on but myself, I never said I was 
sorry, and never felt so. There, now you can 
spread those currants on the tray, Agnes, 
and set them over the register. John, take 
away those things. Now we can settle our- 
selves to work comfortably, though I’m afraid 
my eyesight, even with my spectacles, isn’t 
good enough for currants. I think I will 
change with you altogether, Agnes, if you 
take up eight or ten at ence on a napkin, and 
rub them gently. There, that’s it!’’ 

‘**But did you have to work so hard, really ?’’ 
said Kate, going back to the phase in her 
mother’s life which her ease-ioving nature 
could never quite comprehend as a happy 
one. ‘‘I should have thought grandfather 
would have helped you.”’ 

‘Oh, he did make us some very handsome 
presents, handsome for those days; but he 
said, from the first, that, if I chose to marry 
your father, I must abide by my choice, and 
take the brunt of it. I remember my Uncle 
Jacob’s wife, Aunt Jacob we used to call her, 
as there were two Aunt Marys. Well, she 
said, one day, she was quite offended by the 
match, because she thought it lowered the 
family somehow, though I never dared to let 
your father know it. She said: ‘I never 
should have thought you would have allowed 
one of your daughters to marry a man who 
was not a gentleman.’ 

‘“** What makes a gentleman?’ said my 
father. I can see him rap his shell snuff-box 
now, and look up at her out of the corner of 
his eye. 

***Oh, money!’ said she, ‘to be sure!’ 

‘** Well, then,’ said my father, ‘I’ll make 
a gentleman of him some day, if he doesn’t 
make himself one first.’ That was very good, 
wasn’t it, Agnes ?’’ 

This family anecdote was by no means quite 
new to the listeners; but Mrs. Churchill 
always told it with such visible satisfaction 
and pride, that it was a pleasure to listen to 
the thrice-told tale; though Kate darted a 
wicked look across the rapidly diminishing 
pile of fruit as she heard it approaching. 

‘*T never cared about any of my children 
making wealthy matches for that reason,’’ 
added Mrs. Churchill. ‘Nobody could be 
happier than your father and I were ; though 
I know some people pitied us, Aunt Jacob for 
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one. We always had enough to eat and to 
wear; and we have been very much blessed, 
i must say.”’ 

“There ’s no danger of me; and Anne’s 
done for; as for Lewis, Josephine will have 
enough.’’ 

‘*T heard on Saturday—that reminds me,’’ 
said Agnes—‘‘that Morton Sargeant was ad- 
dressing her.’’ 

‘“There’s not a bit of truth in it,’’ said 
Kate, hotly. ‘‘He was at the concert the 
other night. I depend on having her for a 
sister; and I just wish Lewis would hurry up 
the wedding. Only think, I’ve never been 
bridesmaid yet !’’ 

**Yes, I’m very much afraid that house 
next to Anne’s will be rented. What does he 
say about it, Agnes ?’’ 

Agnes was usually appealed to when any 
one desired to know the movements and opin- 
ions of her brother; but, of this impending 
marriage, Agnes knew no more than the rest. 
She hoped—she could scarcely tell why—that 
something would interfere with it even yet. 

An unusual silence settled on the whole 
group, each of them privately speculating on 
the probable course-of events. 

‘“‘Oh dear!’’ groaned Kate, presently, ‘‘I 
believe there’s no end to these raisins ; and 
Agnes gets on at the rate of a currant a min- 
ute. Can’t I cut up the citron or beat the 
eggs ?”’ 

‘* Righteen eggs would be rather too much 
for you, my dear; but you may cut up the 
citron, if you like. Dear me, Agnes, I had 
quite forgotten the bread-crumbs! It seems 
to me as if my memory gets worse and worse. 
You may grate the bread, Kate. Yes, you’d 
better do it at once; and then I think Agnes 
and I can manage the rest ; can’t we, Agnes?”’ 
said Mrs. Churchill, relentingly. ‘I suppose 
you ought to have your walk this morning, 
as we are going out after dinner, and do go 
round by Anne’s, and see how Charley is to- 
day. I’m afraid I sha’n’t have a moment to- 
day.”’ 

But Kate’s release was nearer still, for John 
made his appearance the next moment to an- 
nounce visitors, and their reception and enter- 
tainment were much more to her taste than 
even the bread-crumbs, while Agnes passed 
quietly through the double duty, and remained 
at her post until the final incorporation of 
eggs, cream, suet, fruit, and minor ingredi- 
ents, which crowning operation Mrs. Churchill 
would by no means delegate even to her. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘*Kate isn’t here?’’ questioned Josephine 
Wright, as she opened the door of Mrs. Anne 
Parker’s snug little sewing-room: ‘‘may I 
come in ?’’ 

‘*Oh, certainly ;’’ and Mrs. Parker, the mar- 
ried sister of the Churchills, made way for her 
visitor to advance, through the confusion of 
furniture and toys which Master Charlie had 
created. 

The young gentleman himself, the most pro- 
minent member of the Parker family, eyed the 
new-comer with more indifference than curi- 
osity, and returned to his tin dray, which he 
was industriously loading with his father’s 
chess-men. 

“You have come to take tea with us, I 
hope,’’ said Mrs. Parker, who resembled her 
mother in all things, especially in her hospi- 
table spirit. ‘‘ Let me take your furs ; or, will 
you go up to my room and lay off your things? 
There, Charlie, not quite so much noise !”’ 

‘*Oh, no indeed!’’ Miss Wright could not 
possibly have made up her mind to such a 
humdrum proceeding as a domestic téte-d-téte 
tea, and laid her hand upon the muff which 
her hostess essayed to take. 

‘‘Do, now; we shall be quite alone, and 
Charlie’s papa will be delighted to find you 
here, Iam sure!’’ Mrs. Parker remembered, 
with satisfaction, that there were to be hot 
biscuit and oysters for supper, at all events, 
and ft would not put the cook out in the least. 

**T could not possibly; I have an engage- 
ment for the evening; some other time ;’’ and 
Josephine mentally wondered how any one 
could content themselves to sit ina back room 
all the afternoon and sew, as Mrs. Parker had 
been doing, with a child bothering about into 
the bargain. 

“I expected to find Kate waiting for me; 
she promised to be here at five, and I have the 
carriage; I was to call for her. It is quarter 
past now.”’ 

‘‘She will be here very soon, then; she 
usually comes round every day for a romp 
with Charlie.”’ 

Mrs. Parker turned to that young gentleman, 
and held out her hand. She wondered, in 
turn, how any one could resist those bright 
black eyes, and round white shoulders, set off 
by his plaid frock and low-necked linen apron. 
Mrs. Parker pitied her unmarried friends sin- 
cerely, and wished that every one could have 
just such a good husband and lovely child as 
she had. As for married people who did not 
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like children, or wish for them, they were 
monsters, in her eyes, ‘‘ most intolerable and 
not to be endured !’’ 

** You see I came right up,”’ said Miss Wright 
with the air of a privileged person. ‘The 
waiter girl’’—a tautology peculiar to Miss Jo- 
sephine’s Philadelphia education—‘‘ told me 
you were here, and I would not wait in the 
parlor, it seemed so formal somehow, Kate and 
I are so intimate.”’ 

* Oh, it was quite right ;’? and Mrs. Parker, 
who was of a social nature herself, really felt 
pleased at this advance on the part of Kate’s 
stylish friend, especially as she had heard 
some hints from mamma of the family expec- 
tations. “I hope you will never make a 
stranger of me. Won’t you come and see the 
pretty lady, Charlie? Who is it, dear—your 
Aunt Katie ?”’ 

Children have an instinctive appreciation of 
character, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, and though Miss Wright held out her 
well gloved hand, and seconded his mother’s 
invitation, Master Charlie declined. 

‘“*He’s so interested just now about Christ- 
mas,’’ said Mrs. Parker, whose range of con- 
versational topics was limited, and as she 
could find none more agreeable to herself, fell 
into the common mistake of supposing that it 
would be equally entertaining to her guest. 
** Charlie! who comes down chimney with all 
sorts of pretty things? (You wouldn’t sup- 
pose now that he would remember about it; 
his father told him.) Come, tell the lady, 
Charlie !’’ 

**Santa Claus!’’ said Master Charlie, thus 
adjured. ‘‘He bring Tarlie itty back wow.”’ 

‘*He means a little black dog,’’ interpreted 
Mrs. Parker. ‘“‘He’s quite crazy about it, 
and I was all the morning hunting for one of 
those curly ones—don’t you know the kind /— 
with long ears ; a toy dog, of course, I mean. 
It seemed as if everybody I knew was out. I 
could find plenty of them, the dogs I mean, 
white ones, but no black. I wanted to see 
Kate to tell hertolook too. I shall be terribly 
disappointed if I don’t find one, as he has set 
his heart on it, and so will Charlie’s papa.’’ 

**Tarlie’s putty tat yun up er tair!’’ shout- 
ed the miniature drayman, on the floor, proud 
of his last accomplishment, sentence-making, 
although his efforts so far were confined to the 
two we have recorded. 

‘*He means. Charlie’s pussy cat ran up 
stairs,’ interposed the delighted mother. “It 
was his first sentence, and we were very proud 
of it, I assure you. I was standing by the 
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back parlor door, and he was playing with the 
cat in the hall, who got away from him, and 
ranup tomy room. I never was more aston- 
ished in my life than I was to hear him say 
it. His father would hardly believe me when 
he came home, and I told him of it; but he 
said it again, and has never forgotten it since.’’ 

An audible peal of the door-bell interrupted 
this maternal eloquence, although Mrs. Parker 
called her visitor’s attention to the “‘ cunning 
way”’ in which Charlie put up his little fat 
hand, and said “‘hart!’’ in a low voice. It 
was evidently hard work to restrain herself 
from catching - up and kissing him in an 
ecstasy, for Charlie was no exception to the 
general run of juveniles, and usually declined 
pertinaciously all entreaties to ‘‘ show off”’ 
before company. 

“TI think that must be Kate’’—and Miss 
Wright tried not to look too much relieved by 
the arrival. It was now quite dark out of 
doors, and the gas had been lighted some 
time. 

‘*No; it’s not Kate’s step, it’s a gentle- 
man, and Mr. Parker never gets home before 
six. Who can it be ?”’ 

Miss Wright’s heart took up a quick step, 
as a firm tread passed through the hall, and 
some one sprang up the half flight of stairs, 
evidently a privileged intruder. 

‘*Oh, to be sure it ’s Lewis, he often comes 
round on his way from the store; sit still, we 
never mind him; and he’s so fond of a romp 
with Charlie.’’ 

Miss Wright obeyed the injunction and re- 
mained very quietly in her dark corner, with 
her face turned from the shaded light; but she 
watched the door eagerly, for this was better 
than her hopes. She had thought he might 
accompany Kate; but if Kate should not come 
at all, and common politeness would make her 
offer of setting him down, as she passed the 
house, a necessity, and his declining an im- 
possibility ! 

“Hurrah, young gentleman!’’? And Master 
Charlie was caught up, and tossed within an 
inch of the ceiling before he could steer him- 
self around to see who had arrived. ‘How 
are you, Anne? Now, sir, where’s a kiss for 
your uncle ?’’ 

Miss Wright, looking on, thought “he’s 
very fine-looking, after all, if he is so solemn 
usually. What a tall, nice figure! I had no 
idea he could romp so.”’ 

‘You don’t seem to see Miss Wright, 
Lewis,’’ said Mrs. Parker, always regardfal of 
propriety. 
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‘Oh, Miss Josephine, I beg your pardon !’’ 
And he bowed towards her, his hands being 
encumbered by Charlie and Charlie’s dray at 
the moment. ‘I did not know Kate was 
here.”’ 

**But she is not,’’said Mrs. Parker; ‘that’s 
the very thing. Miss Wright has been wait- 
ing here until I’m sure she must be quite 
tired out.’ 

**Oh, not at all, Mrs. Parker!’’ 

‘Well, it’s very careless in Kate; and I 
shall certainly tell her so. Ihave been try- 
ing to persuade Miss Wright to stay to tea; 
but she has an engagement. Can’t you, 
Lewis ?’? And Mrs. Parker thought again of 
the biscuit and oysters. How fortunate that 
she had happened to order them! 

Miss Wright unconsciously leaned forward 
to listen for the answer. 

‘** Not to-night, thank you, Anne. I hardly 
think Kate will be here, either; it is so late, 
now ; she went out with mother directly after 
dinner. Yes, it’s very careless in her to for- 
get an appointment.”’ 

But, perhaps, having heard Lewis say at 
dinner that he should go round by Ashburton 
Place on his way home, Miss Kate’s detention 
was like the child’s torn clothes, ‘‘ an accident 
done apurpose.”” She certainly had exhibited 
a wicked match-making propensity from the 
first; though she little dreamed how near at 
hand the wished-for crisis lay. 

‘*Then I had better not wait any longer.”’ 
And Miss Wright rose to her feet, drawing up 
her Victorine. 

**Oh, don’t hurry! she may be here yet. 
Do wait a little while.” 

**T think not to-night’’—-and the lady made 
a step or two forward. Was it a rash move? 
She hazarded it at least. 

Master Charlie was deposited on the floor. 
‘There, that will do for this time, my little 
man!” 

**Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Churchill ! 
[ have the carriage.”’ 

‘*Yes, Lewis, do put Miss Wright in the 
carriage. But you’d better both stay and 
spend the evening.’’ 

Miss Wright was inexorable, though prom- 
ising to come again soon, with that special 
object in view, to Mrs. Parker’s warm invita- 
tion, which was urged on the stairs, even on 
the very door-step. 

‘* Shall I set you down, Mr. Churchill ?”’ 

“Thank you!’’ Yet it was not an accept- 
ance, for he had handed her in, and still stood 
on the pavement, with his hand on the door. 





‘I’m going directly home.” 

** Yes, Lewis, I think you ’d better !’’ called 
Mrs. Parker from the steps. “It’s getting 
quite damp, and I should not be surprised if 
it rained before you got home, if you walk.’’ 

What had made Lewis Churchill hesitate ? 
Whatever the cause, his self-deliberation end- 
ed in calling himself a very unfriendly name, 
and he took the opposite seat. So they rolled 
away together, quite alone, while Mrs. Parker 
went back to the house to superintend Char- 
lie’s bread and milk, congratulating herself on 
the success of the little manwuvre, which had 
thrown the lovers together, and of which she 
took the entire credit. 

Lewis glanced at the vacant house next to 
Anne’s as they passed, and thought what a 
pretty picture the sitting-room, and mother 
and child had been, his heart leaping up with 
the hope that some day such a home might 
be his own, when he turned to see the fair 
face opposite him looking all the lovelier for 
the glare and flash of the street lights which 
revealed it. The little hand nestled outside 
the muff, so temptingly near his, and there 
was a charm in the complete seclusion, the 
close neighborhood of the moment. 

But there was another returning home, in a 
far off solitary street, Margaret, hurrying on, 
thankful that the day was over, and to escape 
from the presence of one who had cruelly 
wronged her, the punishment of whose sin 
she must unjustly bear. There was no longer 
a tumult of feeling to control; she was like 
one who has given up all hope of averting 
some dreaded crisis or calamity, and waits 
with dull quietude, rather than calm patience 
for the issue. Some one-has said, and wisely: 
‘‘It is not in the tempest that one walks the 
beach to look for the treasures of wrecked 
ships; but when the storm is past, we find 
pearls and precious stones washed ashore !’’ 
Margaret thought not of any possible future 
gain ; she heard only the sobbing of the storm 
in the distance, and felt on her unsheltered 
head the drenching and driving spray, with a 
dreary dread that the waves would return 
again. 

She found a comfortless home; her father 
despondent at some fresh rebuff or delay, 
querulous and unreasonable as a child; and 
Susie suffering again from her exposure on 
the stairs the day before. No wonder that 
she stood in the chill darkness of her own 
room, tempted to give up all hope, and drift 
outward with the tide. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF PASTIME. 


Every one who has read sop no doubt 
remembers the well-worn anecdote of the un- 
strung bow. It is so simple, so clear, and so 
beautiful in its application to the subject on 
which we are about to enter, that we cannot 
resist the inclination to recite it to our read- 
ers :— 

** A fop found the wise Phrygian in company 
with some little boys, joining in their inno- 
cent amusements, and forgetting for a while 
his age and experience. The fop sneered at 
the philosopher for taking part in these 
puerile pursuits. sop, with that practical 
satire for which he is distinguished, replied 
by placing an unstrung bow before the would- 
be wit, and demanded an explanation of the 
riddle. The fop was a man of the world, but 
not a man of brains, and could not expound 
the mystery. Then sop said: ‘The mind 
of man, like that bow, if always bent, would 
in the end lose its elasticity, and become use- 
less. By giving it occasional freedom, you 
preserve its tone, and it will serve your pur- 
pose.’”’ 

The principle enunciated by sop is inborn 
with our natures. It exists in every human 
heart, and finds utterance in action. The 
necessity of occasional relaxation is a self- 
evident fact, which it needs no philosopher to 
teach us, an axiom which the voice of nature 
causes to echo through our being. There is 
no condition of existence so miserable or de- 
graded as that in which this potent desire is 
not recognized and gratified. Our impulses 
all tend to it; and to check them is the worst 
of punishments. 

In the early stages of the world, when men- 
tal pleasures were confined to a superior few, 
pastime partook of the character of the age, 
and developed itself in a physical direction. 
The sports of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
were all calculated to assist in the cultivation 
of bodily rather than mental energy; unless 
we except the disputations of Plato in the 
groves of Academe, at which meetings, we 
have reason to believe, the light graces of the 
intellect were mingled with the sterner fea- 
tures of philosophy. The famous Olympian 
Games, which were celebrated at the full 
moon, under the direction of the inhabitants 
of Elis, possessed the elements of a mental as 
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well as physical gymnasium. For, amongst 
the chariot and gladiatorial engagements which 
chiefly constituted the entertainment, we find 
that the victor most honored was he who won 
the triumphal wreath of the poet. Glancing 
over the history of England, we look in 
vain, among the-earlier stages, for any indica- 
tion of the popular inclination towards pas- 
times which might tend to refine or elevate 
the intellect. Fitz-Stephen, a monk of Can- 
terbury, who flourished in the reigns of Stephen 
and Richard I., gave an elaborate account of 
the sports and pastimes of the English people. 
Among these, however, we find chronicled 
only such amusements as cock-fighting on 
Shrove Tuesday, foot-ball, sham-fights, and 
more of the same class, all tending to make a 
people athletic, but savage. One of the amuse- 
ments entered upon in the Easter holidays— 
which were peculiarly devoted to revelling— 
is sufficiently singular to deserve a notice in 
passing. A pole was fixed in the middle of a 
deep and rapid stream, with a shield sus- 
pended from its summit. Any youth who 
wished to show his dexterity took his place in 
the prow of a boat, without oars or rudder, 
and with a spear in his hand. The boat was 
allowed to float swiftly down towards the 
pole; and the feat consisted in striking the 
shield with such force that the spear was 
in the holder’s hands, while he 
But if, from want of 
not 


shivered 
passed on unmoved. 
strength or dexterity, the shield was 
struck with sufficient force to break the lance, 
then the uhhappy essayist was thrown back 
into the water with the shock, whence he was 
rescued by boats stationed close by for that 
purpose. This sport closely resembles that 
called ‘‘the Quintain,’’ afterwards introduced 
in the reign of Henry III., about which period, 
also, the French game of tennis made its first 
appearance in England. 

About the year 1391, a temporary revolu- 
tion threatened the existence of the sports 
which had become almost hereditary with the 
English people. Cock-fighting, bear-bating, 
and wrestling gave way for a while before the 
mighty influence of the drama. Unhappily, 
however, for the prospects of the stage, these 
dramatic representations were nothing more 
than absurd travesties upon sacred subjects, 
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got up by a set of illiterate parish clerks, and 
which, in their treatment, were nothing more 
than blasphemous and ridiculous. Some of 
these plays, or ‘‘ Mysteries,’’ as they were 
called, had for their foundation the creation 
of the World! and in them a character, per- 
sonating the Deity, was frequently introduced, 
conversing with all the distinguished person- 
ages in Scriptural history. An amusement so 
blasphemous and revolting to good taste 
could not long endure; and, in a short time 
after, we find the people pursuing the “‘ good 
old sports,’? which, we suppose, formed one 
of the many advantages which a certain class 
of persons see in an epoch that they lovingly 
denominate ‘‘the good old times.’’ Some 
time after this, we see James I. writing a work 
on the Sports and Pastimes of the English, 
and advocating the cause of such barbarous 
amusements as bull and bear-bating, cock- 
fighting, &c., a system of national education 
that was very wisely suppressed by his suc- 
cessor Charles. 

Presently, the influence of France, that all- 
powerful arbiter in trifles, began to exhibit 
itself in England; the pastimes of the higher 
classes became of a more elevated order, 
although still characterized by considerable 
absurdities. Ladies, instead of going to the 
Tower to see a combat between a lion and a 
bear, turned their attention to those allegori- 
cal poems called ‘‘ Masques,’’ which were then 
becoming fashionable, and which were occa- 
sionally performed before the court. There 
ladies of quality might be seen figuring away 
as Chloe or Phyllis, holding ivory-handled 
crooks, and spouting bad pastorals; while the 
gentlemen, as Corydons, supplicated, in very 
indifferent couplets, that the cruel fair ones 
might look more tenderly upon their sorrows. 

Modern pastime has partaken of modern 
progress ; and the games that are now creep- 
ing into our homes, many of which we owe to 
our Gallic neighbors, are an agreeable and 
instructive improvement upon the boisterous 
pastimes that in former years made the cross- 
beams of each old English parlor ring with 
merry laughter. ‘Hunt the Slipper,’’ *‘ Blind- 
Man’s Buff,” and “ Hanging the Mistletoe’’ are 
now supplanted by such games as bouts-rhimes, 
charades, and definitions. There is an inte- 


resting fireside pastime entitled ‘‘The Game 
of Twenty Questions,’’ of which we once re- 
member reading an account in connection with 
the celebrated statesman Canning. Canning, 
with a number of friends, all men of intellect, 
and holding grave offices, was dining at some 





one’s house whose name has now escaped our 
memory. After the ladies had retired, and 
the wine had just begun to circulate, some 
one proposed that ‘‘The Game of Twenty 
Questions’’ should be played. The motion 
was eagerly adopted; and to Canning was 
allotted the task of discovering the object 
fixed on by the rest of the party. 

Canning conducted his interrogations with 
all the critical acumen of a lawyer and states- 
man, weighing, with the most anxious care, 
each question and its answer, and apparently 
taking as much pains about his final success 
as if the matter in question had been the dis- 
covery or management of a State secret. The 
whole of the party exhibited, during the pro- 
gress of the game, a keen and singular inte- 
rest; and Canning is described as laboring 
under a considerable degree of excitement ; 
and, when he had finally exhausted the num- 
ber of queries allowed by the rules of the 
game, and had to hazard his only guess, he 
did it with an agitated and anxious air that 
was curious to witness in one who was accus- 
tomed to decide the destiny of nations. The 
great statesman was, however, successful; the 
object fixed on had been the wand of office of 
the Usher of the Black Rod; and Mr. Canning 
declared that he had guessed it at an early 
stage of the proceedings. He had felt con- 
vinced what it was, but was afraid of destroy- 
ing his only chance by guessing too rashly. 
A singular fact connected with this evening’s 
amusement illustrates in a striking manner 
what a wholesome influence such pastimes 
exercise over a family circle. The game on 
this particular night lasted nearly two hours, 
during which time not one drop of wine was 
drunk. This, in a day when after-dinner 
pleasures were universally enjoyed, is the best 
commentary upon the advantages that must 
result from the introduction of fireside games. 





Loox Upwanrp.—It is said that the apostles 
‘‘ looked steadfastly towards heaven as He went 
up.’’? Methinks it is so that we also, as we 
read or hear this wondrous event, should fix 
eye and heart upon that heaven which He— 
the first-born—has preoccupied, that we 
should feel that in him a portion of ourselves 
has departed thither, a sinless type of human- 
ity, which keeps its place for the rest; and 
that our heart, in Christ, being already there, 
all else should struggle, with holy impatience, 
to follow. 











KATE ARNOLD. 


BY VIOL&T. 


Tuat Kate Arnold was a rare beauty none 
could deny; but it was almost impossible to 
say in what her beauty consisted.. The flash- 
ing eye, the glowing cheek, the dimpled mouth 
all mirrored her pure and guileless soul. But 
it was in the ever-varied expression of her 
countenance, like the changing tints of the 
kaleidoscope, that her charms lay. Her face 
was the index of her heart, open and unsus- 
pecting. The only child of a widowed father, 
‘‘the child of his old age,’’ she was the idol 
of his heart. Her endowments of nature were 
all she possessed, for their means were too 
limited to admit of her acquiring those various 
accomplishments now considered so important 
in female education. The crowning gem of 
woman’s character—piety—she possessed in 
an eminent degree. In the bloom of youth, 
ere her heart had become tainted with the 
atmosphere of a sinful world, she had dedi- 
cated herself to the service of that God of 
whom she had been taught by her sainted mo- 
ther and her venerated father. 

They lived in a small village, on the banks 
of the “blue Juniata,’’ where Mr. Arnold act- 
ed in the humble capacity of teacher in the 
village school. Of course his revenue was 
very small. Kate was his affectionate house- 
keeper, and her buoyant disposition smoothed 
over ‘‘the trifling cares’’ so vexing to most 
persons. ‘‘The path of sorrow’’ was fast open- 
ing to poor Kate’s hitherto untried footsteps. 
Intense application to his duties had injured 
her father’s eyes, which were never very 
strong, and he began to fear the issue, 

One evening, as Kate was moving lightly 
about, preparing her father’s supper, and sing- 
ing blithely as a bird (for she had a most sweet 
voice, albeit not a cultivated one), she was 
startled by a sigh which came from the depths 
of her father’s heart. Instantly the song was 
hushed, and, going to her father, she knelt by 
his side, and, smoothing his locks, on which 
the snows of old age were falling fast, she said: 
‘*Pather, dear, what troubles you? I have 
always been. the sharer of your joys; do let 
me also share your sorrows.”’ 

‘*My darling child, my heart is filled with 
grief; my eyes are failing fast, and I fear that 
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soon ‘the blackness of darkness’ will obscure 
my vision.”’ 

“‘Oh, think not so, dear father! 
and let us not anticipate evil.”’ 

“Tt is only for your sake, my Kate, that I 
fear. Who will take care of and shelter you, 
and provide for your sustenance ?”’ 

Kate’s face lost its animation as her father 
spoke thus sadly of their future, and she burst 
into tears and wept long and unrestrainedly. 
At length, a gleam of sunshine passed over 
her face, and with woman’s faith she exclaim- 
ed: ‘**He who feedeth the ravens, and know- 
eth when a sparrow falleth to the ground,’ 
will surely protect us from the wintry blasts 
of poverty.”’ 

**Heaven bless you, my daughter! Under 
the heavy burden which oppresses me, I had 
well nigh forgotten the source of our many 
blessings. Let us thank Him for his mercies 
past, and trust him for the future.’’ 

After their frugal meal, Mr. Arnold reve- 
rently returned thanks for their many mercies, 
and after imploring divine protection and guid- 
ance in their trying circumstances, the father 
and daughter separated for the night. 

In one night Kate Arnold seemed to have 
lived a whole existence. Her joyous look had 
given place to a thoughtful and earnest ex- 
pression, and a high and noble resolve shone 
in her eye. 

‘* My dear child,’”’ said Mr. Arnold, after the 
morning greetings were over, ‘‘you look as 
though some important idea were, Minerva- 
like, to spring from your brain.’’ 

‘*T am glad, dear father, to hear that I have 
even the appearance of brains, as they will be 
much needed in what I am about to under- 
take,’ she answered, playfully; ‘‘ but, as you 
truly observe, an important idea has chased 
‘balmy sleep’ from my eyelids. It is, that 
you relinquish your duties, which are impair- 
ing your health and sight, and accept as a 
substitute Miss Kate Arnold, spinster. Now, 
do not say nay,’’ seeing he was about to speak, 
‘for, ‘when a woman will, she will.’ Should 
your eyes improve, I will, in turn, accept you 
as my substitute.’’ 

‘*T cannot bear, Kate, for you, my only one, 


Cheer up, 

















KATE 


to be immured in a school-room day after day, 
instead of enjoying the sunshine which your 
youth demands.’’ 

‘Well, but just try me,’’ urged Kate. “I 
have weighed the matter well, and if you re- 
fuse me I will devise some other means of self- 
[ will not see you thus wasting away 
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support. 
for my sake.”’ 

The expression of firmness and determina- 
tion which lighted up her fine face made her 
look as one inspired ; and so she was—inspired 
with a filial love which could surmount all 
obstacles. She obtained her father’s consent, 
after much pleading. 

With a light and buoyant step did Kate Ar- 
nold bound along the path which led to the 
village school; and though at first there was 
some rebellion among the boys at the idea of 
a woman teaching them, yet her firmness sub- 
dued them; and her amiable and loving man- 
ners soon won all hearts. Each day found her 
more aud more devoted to the heaven-inspired 
task; nor did she neglect her manifold duties 
at home. Her father’s heart was bound up in 
her life. Could we blame him if something 
like idolatry mingled with his feelings ? 

Gradually the veil fell over Mr. Arnold’s 
sight, till at length that most precious of all 
lost to him. Poor Kate! How 
heavy was the blow! But she knew the fin- 
ger of her God had closed the vision of her 
father’s orbs, and she murmured, ‘‘ Not my 
will, but Thine, be done.’’ It was a touching 
sight to see the old man leaning upon his be- 
loved child, as they went to the house of God, 
or to watch them on a summer evening, be- 
neath the jasmine that clambered over the 
door, as Kate, in her rich, full tones, read to 
him from the Book of Life. 

Two years dragged their monotonous length 
along, but Kate bore up nobly under her self- 
imposed duty. At last she began to droop. 
Her step lost its buoyancy, and the roses on 
her cheek began to fade. It was well that the 
blind old man, now in the twilight of his life, 
knew not that the morning of her life was 
It would have been the bitter- 
Her voice 


senses was 


clouded over. 
est drop in the cup of his sorrow. 
to him was as cheerful, her attentions as de- 
voted, as ever, and he dreamed not that the 
canker was in the heart of the rose. 

Mr. Arnold’s frame, never very strong, gave 
way under the inactive life he was leading, 
and his heavy misfortune preyed upon his 
mind. His devoted daughter watched, with 
deepest sorrow, the gradual decay of her fa- 
ther’s faculties. 
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One Sabbath, after Kate had read the twenty- 
third Psalm, that heart-touching and yet heart- 
soothing song of David, they sat for awhile in 
At length Mr. Arnold 
said: ‘* Dear Kate, I feel that I must soon tread 
‘the valley of shadows.’ My thoughts lately 
turn ever upward to that blessed Jand where 
‘the weary are at rest.’ The scales shall fall 
from these now sightless orbs, and I shall for- 
ever bask in the sunlight of my Saviour’s pre- 


sad and solemn silence. 


sence. My affliction has proved a ‘blessing in 
disguise,’ and the eye of my soul can reach 
beyond this fleeting life, into that bright and 
heavenly land where there shall be no more 
night.” 

Mr. Arnold spoke with prophetic lips; for 
in a few days he was taken to his bed, from 
A gradual “‘loosing of 
the silver cord,’’ and the “golden bowl was 
broken.’’ 
child. 
the trying scene, and when all was over a re- 
action took place. Like a lily before a storm 
she drooped. All those deep and tender affec- 
tions which only a woman’s heart possesses 


which he never arose. 


His last prayer was for his beloved 
Kate was heaven-sustained throughout 


were lavished upon her father, and her last 
and only tie to earth was broken. 

A month from the day on which her father 
breathed his last, Kate Arnold’s brief career 
“T know 
and the seraphic 


was closed. Her last words were: 


in whom I have believed ;’’ 
smile that illumined her features as her ran- 
somed spirit took its flight, attested the truth 
of the exclamation. 

A simple stone marks the spot where rest 
the ashes of this devoted father and daughter, 
with the oft-written, but always beautiful in- 
scription, ‘‘ They were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, aud in death they were not di- 


vided.”’ 





Is not the mind of childhood the tenderest 
holiest thing this side of Heaven? Is it not 
to be approached with gentleness, with love— 
yes, with a heart-worship of the great God 
from whom, in almost angel innocence, it has 
proceeded? A creature undefiled by the taint 
of the world—unvexed by its injustice—un- 
wearied by its hollow pleasures. A being fresh 
from the source of light, with something of its 
universal lustre in it? If childhood be this, 
how holy the duty to see that, in its onward 
growth, it shall be no other!—to stand as a 
watcher at the temple, lest any unclean thing 
should enter it. 








MY COUSIN 


BY JOHN 


JoT may seem an odd name: it is the short 
for Jonathan, and some forty years ago was in 
use in certain parts of Maine, where our fam- 
ily have been settled since the year 1632. My 

ousin Jot was a younger son of Joseph de 
Winter, Esquire, who became the head of the 
tamily on the decease of my grandfather, old 
General de Winter, in 1807. 

Jot at that time was only sixteen years old; 
but in certain respects, he was a remarkable 
youth. In the first place, he stood six feet 
me inch in his stocking feet, and he weighed 
two hundred pounds. Having been brought 
up to severe farm labor, he was remarkably 
athletic; he could box and wrestle better, 
jump higher, ‘‘ dive deeper and come up dry- 
er,’’ than any man inthe parish. His literary 
attainments, having been by attendance about 
nine weeks each year during the winter months 
at the town school, were not very remarkable. 

In 1812 Jot’s father died, and his brother 
Joe became head of the family and heir to the 
mansion and farms; it being the custom in the 
family to give all the land to the oldest son, 
ind put off the younger children with a small 
legacy each. This has kept the estate toge- 
ther, and my cousin Joe now lives and reigns 
in the same house where his lineal ancestors 
have lived and reigned more than two hundred 
years. Of course the house is old-fashioned. 
The kitchen fireplace will hold half a cord of 
wood, and the grand staircase in the front en- 
try contains carved oak enough to furnish 
many parlors with modern fancy chairs of the 
spindle-shank pattern. Among the outhouses 
are two large block-houses, built for defence 
against the Indians, with jutting-over second 
stories, and trap-doors and loop-holes for mus- 
ketry. One of these is now a corn-house, and 
the other a cider-house, with a cider-mill on 
the ground-floor. These buildings have a his- 
tory—have, in the times of the Indian wars, 
often afforded shelter to many families from 
the neighboring valleys, who sought the pro- 
tection of the De Winters in their stronghold 
on De Winter Hill. 

But don’t let us lose sight of Cousin Jot. 
When Jot’s father died, he had arrived at the 
mature age of twenty-one; and, as the poet 
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JOT. 


DE WINTER. 





says, ‘‘when he arrived at man’s estate, ’twas 
all the estate he had.’’ Jot was rather puz- 
zled to know what to do with himself. He 
found no difficulty in spending the little modi- 
cum of money left to him by his father. When 
he had bought a handsome suit of clothes and 
a gold watch, and stood treat at half a dozen 
junketings with the young people of his ac- 
quaintance, his money was all gone. Mean- 
time he had pondered and considered a great 
deal with respect to his future movements, 
and had arrived at no satisfactory result. 

He had no profession, no trade. He could 
labor as a farm servant on Joe’s estate, as he 
had all his life on his father’s; but he did not 
exactly like the position. Going out west was 
not the fashion in those days; and neither 
Texas, nor California, nor Kansas had opened 
the door to adventurous emigrants. 

Fortunately for him, just at this juncture 
the war of 1812 with Great Britain broke out. 
Within a few miles of the estate there was a 
seaport town from which privateers were being 
fitted out with great activity. Great numbers 
of men had been thrown out of their usual 
employments, and the privateering service 
was popular. Some of Jot’s acquaintance had 
already shipped in the Saucy Jonathan priva. 
teer, and Jot, full of patriotism and specula- 
tion, resolved to jointhem. His mother and 
sisters cried a little, under a mistaken idea 
that he might get shot or drowned; brother 
Joe wished him luck, and 
thought, very fraternally, that his departure 
from the neighborhood was a very good rid- 
dance; and Jot, with a light heart and a thin 
pair of pantaloons (the month was August), 
took his departure from the paternal mansion, 
marched down to the seaport, and forthwith 
commenced privateersman. 

Jot was as ignorant of seamanship as a cow 
is of the manual exercise with the musket; 
but he was very good at repelling boarders 
with a handspike, and was accustomed to obey 
orders. Moreover, the greater part of the 
ship’s company were raw landsmen like him- 
self; it being the custom to ship such hands 
with the calculation that they might be useful 


good secretly 


in fighting. 














MY COUSIN JOT. 


But Jot, who had a way of going into things 
in earnest, soon learned a sailor’s duty; and 
his great strength and activity rendered him 
sc efficient that he was soon promoted to some 
petty office among the sailors. He made seve- 
ral cruises in rapid succession; and as the 
privateer made many captures, he received a 
His in- 
tervals of rest were so short, however, that 
the greater part of the money was left to ac- 
cumulate in the hands of the owners till the 
that he deter- 
mined, after one more cruise, to give up pri- 


considerable amount of prize-money. 


amount was so considerable 


vateering and employ his capital in trade. 

Unluckily for him, in this last cruise the 
Saucy Jonathan was captured; and Cousin 
Jot, to his great sorrow and vexation, soon 
after found himself, with some hundreds more 
of his countrymen, locked up and guarded by 
British soldiers, within the dreary walls of 
Dartmoor prison. 

‘To think of having all that prize-money 
at my credit at home—such a mint of money,”’ 
said Jot, poor fellow—‘‘ money that would buy 
all sorts of luxuries, if I wanted them; and 
to be obliged to live on this abominable putrid 
beef and mouldy pilot-bread; to say nothing 
of being cooped up in these murderous stone 
walls, with hardly a chance to stretch my legs 
It is too 


It makes a man feel ‘wolfish about the 
> 


or kneck a fellow down for exercise. 
bad! 
liead and shoulders.’ But never mind; that’s 
the way the world wags. ‘A streak of fat and 
a streak of lean.’ We shall see how it will 
turn out one of these days. I would like one 
shy at those blackguards of soldiers, and knock 
them over the head with their own muskets.”’ 

His desire for something like action was 
gratified when the rebellion among the prison- 
ers, occasioned by their harsh treatment, broke 
out. 
was obliged to return, with the rest, to their 
salt beef and pilot-bread; and what was far 
worse to him, to the dreary days of constrained 


But this was speedily quelled; and Jot 


idleness. 

At last peace was proclaimed ; the Dartmoor 
prisoners were released, and Jot came home. 
Before visiting his friends, however, he called 
at the counting-room of the owners of the 
captured Saucy Jonathan, and found some ten 
thousand dollars passed to his credit. The 
last cruise had been the most successful of all 
in captures, and Jot’s promotion had stood 
him in good stead, increasing his proportional 
share of prize-money. 

Great were the rejoicings on Jot’s safe return 
home. Joe received him with great benignity. 
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Mother and sisters dried their tears, and re- 
ceived, very complacently, certain presents of 
silk gowns and gold breast-pins, which Jot had 
purchased and brought along with him. Much 
hard cider and many mince-pies were used up 
in the evening, when the neighbors came in to 
welcome him, and hear about his privateering 
adventures and his prison life ; and Jot, for a 
whole week afterwards, was the hero of the 
village, and the pet lion of the evening parties. 

On the whole, Jot was rather an ornament 
to these same evening parties. When his stal- 
wart limbs were arrayed in fine broadcloth, 
his hair arranged by a skilful barber, and his 
handsome features lighted up with the flush 
of success and the smiling air of good-will to 
his old friends and neighbors, which he now 
wore, he might be pronounced ‘‘a pretty fel- 
low.”’ 

So thought the young girls of the village, 
at any rate. Especially and particularly, so 
thought Sally Gracie, the prettiest of them all. 
She had known Jot in the old times, before 
the war. They had gone to school together, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, had 
learned to spell from the same copy of Noah 
Webster’s Spelling-Book. 

But as they grew up, Jot had somehow felt 
himself removed from the higher sphere of the 
village beauty; for Jot was poor and proud, 
and Sally was an heiress. It is true that, as 
Jot marched out of the village with his bundle 
slung on a stick over his shoulder, to ‘‘ go to 
the wars,’’ Sally had happened to be standing 
at her father’s front door, and had bidden him 
a very cordial good-bye, with much hand- 
shaking, and, as Jot almost believed, a blush 
and a tear. 

‘“‘But,’’ thought Jot, ‘‘even if she cares at 
all about such a poor fellow as I, the thing 
won’t do. Old Gracie is the greatest skinflint 
in the county, and as rich as a Jew. With 
empty pockets I would not court her if I could, 
and I could not court her if I would.”’ 

Still, when the wind was blowing great guns 
at sea, or whistling round the dreary walls of 
Dartmoor prison, he had often caught himself 
saying, ‘‘I wonder if Sally Gracie would have 
a good crying spell if she should hear of my 
death ?” 

Now that he was returned with money in 
both pockets, he thought that he might ven- 
ture to pay her a little attention. When he 
found that his attentions were graciously re- 
ceived by Sally, and even that old Gracie him- 
self encouraged his visits to the Gracie man- 
sion, poor Jot fell incontinently over head and 
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ears in love. Sally, who was a good as weil 
as a pretty girl, and no coquette, reciprocated 
his passion very sincerely. With her, I be- 
lieve it was a foregone conclusion. I have no 
doubt in my mind that she had always loved 
Jot, ever since the old spelling-book days. So 
they engaged themselves after the manner of 
the ancients—that is to say, without any stip- 
ulations about goods and chattels; and, for 
the present, what with talking together, danc- 
ing together, sleigh-riding together, and loving 
each other with all their might and main, they 
were having a very nice time of it. 

But old Gracie was a rascal. He had evil 
designs. He looked upon all this happiness 
a3 Mephistopheles might have looked on the 
first interview of Faust and Margaret. He was 
rich, that old hunks of a Gracie. He had a 
great deal of money let out on bonds and 
mortgages, and was very hard upon his debt- 
ors; and he owned farms in fee simple all over 
the county. People said that he had heaps 
of gold and silver in a strong box in his house 
—thousands upon thousands of dollars. But 
old Gracie was too cunning for that. What 
spare cash he had was safely lodged in bank; 
and he always gave you a check for your note 
or bond. 

One evening, when Jot had been taking tea 
with Sally and her father, and the three were 
chatting cosily by the fireside, old Gracie said, 
‘*kind of promiscuously,’’ as Jot expressed it 
afterwards, ‘‘Mr. De Winter, what kind of 
business are you going into?”’ 

‘* Business ?’’ said Jot, taken a little aback, 
for, to tell the truth, the poor innocent youth 
had never thought a word about it. 

‘*Yes, business,’’ said old Gracie; ‘ with 


, 


your handsome capital, you can go into almost 
any kind of business with advantage.’’ Just 
as if the old villain did not know better than 
that. 

‘*Well,”’ replied Jot, ‘‘I confess I haven’t 
thought much about it. What would you re- 
commend? You know better about such mat- 
ters than I do, Mr. Gracie.”’ 

Our readers will, we dare say, already have 
arrived at the conclusion that my cousin Jot 
was not only a little deficient in profound book 
learning, but rather unsophisticated in the 
ways of the world, and a not very wise person. 
In fact, he was a better hand at hard blows 
than deep caleulations, as we shall see fur- 
theron. But let us resume our report of the 
conversation on the eventful evening when he 
opened his infernal trenches upon poor Jot. 
“Well, Mr. De Winter,’’ said old Gracie, 
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“IT think it would not be a bad notion for you 
to open a store, here in this place. Goods, 
you know, can be bought cheap now. There 
has been a great fall in English goods of all 
sorts since the peace; and West India produce 
is down very low, comparatively. Youn can 
get a nice stock of goods for a country store 
without using up much of your capital.’’ 

‘Dye think so, Mr. Gracie ?’’ 

““T know it. There is no question about it. 
Sally, who sits there looking so demure, knows 
it too; and if she were not afraid to speak up, 
she would tell you so. She knows that her 
gowns and furbelows don’t cost half nor a 
quarter as much as they did in the war time.’’ 

Sally, who, in point of fact, had been con- ' 
sidering what mischief the old man was brew- 
ing, for she knew him better than Jot did, 
could not hesitate in confirming what he said. 
So the matter was talked over and canvassed 
on every side. 

Jot was convinced, by the wily and well- 
considered arguments of old Gracie, that coun- 
try shop-keeping was not only the most re- 
spectable, but the most fit, feasible, proper, 
and lucrative business in which he could pos- a 
sibly engage. The young man, conscious of 
his own ignorance and incapacity, proposed to 
the old one that, since the business was 30 very 
respectable, he should become his partner. 

But this proposition, quite reasonable under 
the circumstances, as Jot understood them, 
did not exactly suit the respectable Mr. Gra- 
cie’s views. He was so busy with his farms 
and other matters that he had not the neces- 





sary leisure for attending to the business of 
the store at all. He said, very flatteringly, 
that he thought Mr. De Winter was fully com- 
petent to the management of it. 

Jot thought he ought to have a partner who 
had been accustomed to the business. He 
proposed to hunt up one. But this did not 
suit Mr. Gracie at all. He did not want any 
partner experienced in business about the pre- 
mises. He wanted Jot, as the gamblers say, 
to “‘ go it alone.” 

Although rather afraid of offending his fu- 
ture father-in-law, Jot held out for some time 
in opposition to this preposterous scheme; 
but he finally gave in. 

So Cousin Jot set up a country store, spend- 
ing his days in selling goods, and his evenings 
in visits to Sally. He trusted everybody that 
asked credit, and counted his bills receivable 
as cash. But when they became due they 
were not all cash. When his notes to the city 
merchants became due, as he had expended 
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all his prize-money in stocking his store, and 
had kept a horse and gig and lived rather gene- 
rously, he found himself in want of ready 
money. Old Gracie was not long in finding 
this out, and generous/y lent him considerable 
sums, as he required them, at a most usurious 
rate of interest, taking a mortgage on the goods 
in the store. Jot trusted that ‘all would 
come out right,’’ and the old miser encouraged 
him in his hopes. 

Whenever Jot spoke to Gracie of his ap- 
proaching marriage (for the old man had sanc- 
tioned the engagement), he put him off on 
various pretences. They were still young. 
There was no hurry. The times were too hard 
to begin housekeeping just now. 

Things were going on in this way when, one 
bright summer morning, Jot, going into his 
store as usual, found it in the hands of the 
sheriff's Old Gracie had seized the 
geods for his accommodating loans just in sea- 


officer. 


son to secure himself from loss of debt or 
usury. 

He hurried off to Gracie’s house to see Sally 
and talk over this strange proceeding of her 
But Sally was not to be seen. Old 
His deport- 


father. 
Gracie received him in the parlor. 
ment, very cordial hitherto, was frigid enough. 
** Pray, sir, what could induce you to seize 
my goods ?’’ 
‘Just to secure your debt to me. 
all.” 


‘“*But it was already secured. 


That ’s 


You had 
your mortgage.” 

‘*T know that, and I foreclosed it and took 
possession because you were going on in such 
a foolish and extravagant way that you would 
soon have made ducks and drakes of the whole. 
I must take care of my family.” 

**So you should. But you have made me 
believe that I was soon to be a member of your 
family.”’ 

“Tt takes two words to that bargain, now. 
Ill have no spendthrifts in my family. So, 
you may take yourself off, as quick as possi- 
ble. There is the door.” 

Jot was petrified. He begged hard for an 
interview with Sally; but that indulgence was 
sternly refused. Some people crush hearts 
with as little compunction as they would feel 
in squeezing a lemon. 

So Jot walked out of the house a ruined 
man. He felt himself completely in Gracie’s 
power, and instead of calling on his brother 
Joe or his mother for protection against Gra- 
cie’s rapacity, he gave upall in despair. The 
goods were sold by the sheriff, bought in at a 
21* 
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ruinous sacrifice by an agent of Gracie, and 
subsequently sent off to the city and resold. 
People said that Gracie, on the whole, must 
have made a very good thing of it, realizing 
some thousands of dollars by the operation. 

Meantime Jot, in his despair, after several 
ineffectual attempts to obtain a private inter- 
view with Sally, wandered off to a neighboring 
village, where lived and flourished Aunt Ruth, 
Uncle Andrew’s widow. 

Aunt Ruth, in her own peculiar way, was 
somewhat of a character. Tall, stout, and 
masculine, with a broad red face, fierce black 
eyes, heavy, arched, black eyebrows, a harsh 
voice, and a temper that Xantippe might have 
envied, she was a terror to her own household, 
and a “frightful example”’ to the neighbor- 
hood. How poor meek Uncle Andrew ever 
came to marry her was a mystery to the De 
Winter family. My own private opinion is 
that she actually courted Uncle Andrew her- 
self, and compelled him to marry her. They 
had not been prosperous in the world. My 
grandfather, on Uncle Andrew’s marriage, 
gave him a farm in a distant village; but 
although Aunt Ruth hectored the laborers 
and practised the most stringent economy, 
they did not succeed. Uncle Andrew got in 
debt, his farm was sold by the sheriff, and 
they came to the village near De Winter Hill 
and set up a tavern. 

Here Aunt Ruth was in her element. 
kept the guests inorder. When a rowdy was 
disorderly, she would take him by the waist- 
band and collar and incontinently pitch him 
into the street, and return to her decanters 
and glasses behind the bar as coolly as if no- 
thing unusual had taken place. She was a 
model tavern-keeper; and she soon took the 
conduct of affairs so completely into her own 
hands that Uncle Andrew was fain to betake 
himself to privateering for a quiet life; and 


She 


his ship was foundered and lost during the 
last year of the war. His prize-money was 
considerable, and at the time of Jot’s misfor- 
tune the tavern had been enlarged and beau- 
tified, and its business greatly increased. 
Fatigued with his long walk, and worn out 
with sorrow, poor Jot entered Aunt Ruth's 
tavern to rest himself, and talk over his wrongs 
and griefs with her. He found her in the bar- 
room, all alone. Jot sat down and began his 
story. Aunt Ruth listened with apparent sym- 
pathy. When he came to the cheating and 
overreaching part of the business, she com- 
forted him, in her own peculiar fashion, by 
telling him he was a great fool for placing con- 
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fidence in such a notorious old hunks as Gra- 
‘* All the neighbors knew how it would 


cie. 
be from the beginning, Jot,’’ said she. ‘Old 
Gracie let you marry his only child! Catch 


him doing anything of the kind. You were a 
great fool, Jot, not to see right through his 
plans.’’ 

‘* But Sally loves me, Aunt Ruth.”’ 

**Does she? Well, what of that? What do 
you suppose old Gracie cares about that?’’ 

** And I love Sally, Aunt Ruth.” | 

*‘IT dare say you think so. But what does 
old Gracie care for that? Take my word for 
it, he will never let you marry her.’’ 

‘**Oh, I can never live without her! We 
were so happy! And now I am a miserable 
outeast, and shall never see her again. What 
shallI do? I shall go mad. I can't stand it. 
I will shoot myself! Aunt Ruth, lend me a 
pistol, and I will go right off and shoot myself, 
and rid the family of an incumbrance.’’ 

‘“*T haven’t got a pistol, Jot; and if I had, 
I would not lend it to you. But I will tell you 
what I will do. I have gota nice King’s aria, 
as good a musket as you ’ll find in the coun- 
try. It is standing there, in the bar, loaded 
with an ounce ball, ready for thieves and rob- 
bers. Do you just step out there in the lawn, 
at a fair gunshot distance, and I'll shoot you. 
t shall never be said that a De Wiuter shot 
himself.”’ 

At the conclusion of this speech, Jot, sud- 
denly convinced of the folly of suicide, took a 
hasty leave of the virago, and, five minutes 
after, was seen soberly plodding his way out 
of the village. As be departed, he muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ Aunt Ruth is a very remarkable 
woman.’’ Her harshness and ridicule had the 
effect of nerving him to a renewed effort to 
gain an interview with Sally. He did not 
doubt her constancy; but he wished to assure 
her of his own, and of his determination to 
make his way in the world yet. He would go 
away and make his fortune, and come back 
to claim her. This reasonable resolve was 
andoubtedly the effect of Aunt Ruth’s kind 
effer to shoot him. It had suddenly brought 
him back from his wild flights to the sober 
realities of life. 

He did not arrive in the neighborhood of 
Giracie’s residence till late in the evening. 
Seeing a light in Sally’s chamber, he climbed 
over the garden wall, approached the house, 
and, picking up a pebble, he threw it against 
the window, to attract her attention. Directly 
after the light disappeared from her chamber, 
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and a light was seen shining through the small 
window directly over the door which led into 
the garden. 

Jot, not doubting for a moment that the old 
man was absent from home, and that Sally had 
recognized his signal and come down into the 
hall to receive him, ran joyfully forward to 
the door. It opened quickly, and there, with 
a candle in his hand, stood—old Gracie ! 

‘You good-for-nothing vagabond !’’ he cried, 
‘*how dare you come lurking about my house 
in this way? Begone, you villain, or I will 
have you taken up for a housebreaker and 
sent to jail.’’ 

‘*Hear me one moment, Mr. Gracie,’’ 
Jot. 

‘* Begone! begone!’’ shrieked the old man ; 
If you 


said 


“the sight of you is poison to me. 
stay in the garden five minutes longer, I ’ll 
shoot you!”’ 

Jot told me afterwards that even at this try- 
ing moment he could not help smiling at the 
oddity of having two several offers to be shot 
on the same day. 

Old Gracie slammed the door in his face; 
and Jot, loath to quit the spot, retired into the 
shadow of the garden wall and watched the 
window of Sally’s apartment, in hopes to see 
the light reappear, and peradventure to catch 
a sight of his figure. 

He had not stood there three minutes when 
he heard a heavy fall, and a loud shriek from 
a female voice. Maddened with the sound, he 
ran forward, and, expecting to witness some 
terrible scene between the father and daugh- 
ter, he burst in the door and found himself in 
the hall. Here an awful spectacle presented 
itself. Old Gracie, over-excited by his passion, 
had fallen on the floor in an apoplectic fit. He 
was totally insencible, and his ugly features 
were contorted, his mouth being drawn down 

Sally was weeping and lamenting 
and the servants had taken the 


on one side. 
over him, 
alarm and were running to the spot. 

Jot assisted them in putting the old man in 
his bed, and sent one of the hired men for a 
doctor. The horror and alarm of the scene 
were so great, that Jot got no other token of 
recognition from his beloved than a warm 
pressure of the hand, and a few whispered 
words at parting for the night. 

Old Gracie remained insensible through the 
next day, and died at nightfall. He left no 
He had always felt a nervous horror at 
He was troubled at 


will. 
the idea of making one. 
the prospect of recognizing the possibility that 
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he was ever going to die. Well he might be, Sally was heiress to the whole of his immense 
the old sinner ! | estate; Jot married her, and I danced at the 
The reader will readily divine what followed. | wedding. 


PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


THE WHITE LILY. Fig. 19.—THe WHITE LILY. 


Fig. 10 gives two patterns (Nos. 1 
and 2), of each of which three will be 
required, 

Goffering.—Fold in two each petal 
lengthwise. Then bend them back 
half round; then roll the extremity 
inwards right and left, goffering, the 
two parts being equal. 

Construction. — For the support of No 2 
the petal, which is very long, gum 
along the ceutre lengthwise a small 
length of wire covered with paper; 
then attach to the heart with silk the 
three petals No. 1, and finish in the 
same manner with No. 2. As this 
flower is destitute of a calyx, care 
should be taken in the papering, to 
take the paper as high as possible, to 
hide the silk. The base of the petal 
should be painted green. Besides or- 
dinary paper, papyrus or rice paper 
has been einployed with great success 
in the construction of this flower. 


POMEGRANATE. 


Fig. 11 represents two patterns for 
the Pomegranate, one for the calyx; 
22 petals No. 1, 18 No. 2. 


Goffering.—Place the petals No. 1 


‘Midas 


( &, 
No ’ 7 
\f GAL IN > ) 


and bring their upper edges forward. Proceed 


in the same way with petals No. 2. 


Fiz. 11 —PoMEGRANATE, 


on a piece of crape, fold them in two, and crimp 
between the fingers the upper part of the pe- 
tals. Fold them together from top to bottom, | Construction. —Commence by attaching the 
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petals No. 1 with silk in several rows of three 
each; then one row of five, one of six, and 
one of eight. 

Proceed with petals No. 2 by pasting two 
rows of nine each, then add the calyx. Finish 
by papering the stalk with brown paper, in 
imitation of wood bark instead of green. 


ROSE OF MAY. 


Fig. 12 gives five patterns for the Rose of 
May, each pattern being divided into six pe- 


tals. 
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Goffering. — No. 1 is gotfered by pinching 
down the centre of each petal where it is 
notched, making them turn half round to the 
right. 

No. 2 is to have two creases in each petal. 

No. 3 is to be indented with the ball tool in 
the centre of each notch. 

No. 4 is to be goffered as No. 3, then with 
the pincers turn back the upper edge of the 
right side of each petal. 

No. 5 is to be goffered as the last, but it is 
necessary to turn back both portions of each 
petal. 


Fig. 12.—k085 OF MAY. 


SD 
3 
\ de 


No 4 


Two petals of each pattern are required for 
the flower. 
Construction.—After having constructed the 


different petals, gum them one on the other, | 





arrange the points, and then attach the calyx. 
As in the case of the Pompon Rose, imitate 
the thorns by means of crape, cut on the bias, 
which roll around the stem after it is in paper. 





WAKE THOSE 
BY T. 


On, lady! wake those notes no more, 
For every tone but gives me pain; 
I loved them once in days now o'er— 
To those f.ir days belongs the strain. 
It soothed me then, but that is past; 
Mem‘ry breathes with each cadence low 
Of joys that were too sweet to last, 
ta hours I would not think of now. 


NOTES 


NO MORE. 


APULEOS. 


My heart has thrilled to hear that song— 
Its ling’ring dreams are haunting yet, 
And thongh the sounds have ever gone, 
I never, never can forget. 
It minds of bliss which ne’er again 
Shall steal my heart's wild pulses o'er; 
Yet still sing on; “twere now in vain 
To cease—its chords cau ache no more. 














THE ATTACK 


BY PAULINE 


Tuk world is too fast forme. I think ‘The 
Stray Waif’’ has made the remark before; but 
he will excuse me if I borrow his words to 
express my own feelings. As I see how peo- 
ple go on in society now, I am entirely mysti- 
fied and bewildered. All my preconceived 
ideas of propriety are set at defiance. I do 
not know which is right, I or the present gene- 
ration. I only see that there has been a com- 
plete revolution since my day, for I belong to 
the past. There are still many of my peers 
who are fighting their own battles, and con- 
tending for their places among the newer com- 
batants in the field; but I long ago laid down 
the few arms with which nature had kindly 
equipped me, and took my place among the 
spectators. Since then my eyes have been 
gradually opening to a revolution that has 
been as gradually going on. It is now com- 
plete—at least I hope so—and I hope the next 
change will be a retrograde movement. I know 
we live in an age of progress, as a young wi- 
dow with a very sweet lisp, and a black dress 
made very low in the neck and short in the 
sleeves, told me the other day, when I asked 
ler what she thought of the Socialists ; but 
there is such a thing as progressing backwards. 

I suppose no one can fail to know what I 
allude to. It is not the French, of course; 
they are always having revolutions, and one 
more or less is of no consequence, as the boy 
said about the letters when he was spelling a 
long word; neither has it anything to do with 
the Russians, for they have such a profound 
horror of revolutions that they will not study 
astronomy for fear of becoming familiarized 
with the terrible idea. No, it is a change in 
affairs more closely connected with us all than 
anything across the broad Atlantic could be. 
It is the entire bouleversement (nothing but that 
French word would express my meaning—re- 
volution is too weak) of the relations between 
the young ladies and gentlemen in the most 
important business of love-making, whether 
it is called keeping company, courting, ad- 
dressing, or by any other epithet. 

In my time, and that was not so very long 
ago, the ladies were the passive, the gentlemen 
active agents in that delicate affair. Young 
ladies considered it essential to their dignity 


\ 


FORSYTH. 


to receive the advances of the other sex with 
apparent indifference, not to say aversion. 
Many a damsel refused one whom she truly 
loved, because she did not deem it maidenly 
to say ‘‘yes’’ the first time she was asked, and 
preferred to live with the demon of suspense 
tugging at her heartstrings, to forfeiting one 
But there are 
no such Spartans nowadays. In fact, it does 
not seem to me that they wait to be asked 


iota of her womanly dignity. 


once. They have taken the matter into their 
own hands, and have themselves turned the 
tables—the pursuer has become the pursued. 
It is Leap-year all the time now. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
this change is, the perfect comprehension the 
ladies show of the part they have undertaken. 
One would think that, being but novices, they 
would evince a little diffidence or awkward- 
ness. But there is nothing of the kind. They 
pay ‘‘delicate attentions’’ pretty 
things with the greatest ease imaginable. Not 
long ago I overheard a dashing flirt talking 
with an unsophisticated South Carolinian ina 


and say 


red waistcoat. He seemed to have been suf- 
fering from an attack of home-sickness, and 
was expatiating on the charms of a little sister 
of his. 

** Does she resemble you?’ 
pathizing listener. 

** Very much,’’ 

“Then she must be beautiful !’’ 
the lady, with an upward glance of admiration. 
‘* She has large dark eyes, I suppose ?’’ 

‘“‘She was quite pretty,’’ the gentleman 
said, ‘‘ and had fine eyes.’’ 

He looked so pleased that I knew how the 
matter would end, and was not surprised when 
I heard that he had been rejected by that very 
flattering lady. I was not sorry. He ought 
to have known that there could be no division 
of labor in a matter of that kind, but that the 
one who had taken the initiative should take 
the final step too. 

I have been pondering for some time over 


’ asked the sym- 


was the reply. 
returned 


the cause of this change, so complete and so 

comparatively sudden, and have at last con- 

cluded that it must be owing to the new dances 

which began to come in at about the same 

time. Everything has some consequences, and 
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it is not to be supposed that the polkas, ma- 
zourkas, and schottisches are exempt from the 
general law. And what more natural result 
could follow such perfect freedom of movement 
than an entire emancipation of the fair sex 
from all those laws of delicacy, propriety, and 
modesty which had restrained them hitherto 
by chains light and imperceptible as gossamer, 
yet firm as iron. 

What has especially roused my outraged 
sense of the proper and becoming is that this 
new phase of the *‘ woman’s rights’? movement 
has reached Westbridge. If it had been kept 
within its proper field—that is, the large cities 
and the watering-places—I should have classed 
it with all the other extravagances and out- 
bursts of the time, and groaned over it in si- 
lence. But when it invades our quiet little 
country village, that I had looked upon as a 
retreat from all the follies and most of the 
cares of this lire, within whose charmed circle 
trading and manufactures have tried in vain 
to enter, and over whose still thoroughfares 
and shaded dwellings there brood the calm- 
ness and peace of a law-and-order loving na- 
ture, then my feelings will no longer let me 
rest. I cannet see the decorous and self-re- 
specting spirit of Westbridge so set at naught 
and defied without a protest. 

Miss Adeline Pomroy, and all the other la- 
dies who followed in her train, had a good 
excuse of course. When is that ever wanting? 
It came to Westbridge in the shape of a judge 
—Judge Hastings, of Woodside; a man of 
creat reputation in his own profession, a high 
personal character, good looking, possessed of 
some fortune, and not much over forty. He 
had been engaged, in his youth, to a lady 
who had died a week before the wedding-day, 
and constancy to her memory had made him 
almost a recluse from society—at least from 
the society of ladies. Several circumstances 
had induced him to establish himself with his 
family, consisting of a mother and two maiden 
sisters, in Westbridge, and it was rumored 
that he was now willing to be consoled. He 
proved that there was some foundation for 
the rumor by accepting the invitations to a 
round of dinner and evening parties, with 
which the people of Westbridge welcomed 
among their number a gentleman of such dis- 
tinction. 

‘He is really one of us,’’ they said with the 
feeling that every Westbridgeite born has that 
they are the centre of cultivation and refine- 
ment, and that all the best and choicest spirits 
of the world tend instinctively to them. 
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And so Judge Hastings took his place among 
us, not as a stranger, but as a native of West- 
bridge. We gave him the freedom of the place, 
not so much out of kindness or courtesy, as 
because we really thought he deserved it, and 
we could not have paid him a higher compli- 
ment. 

He had not been with us a week before we 
all saw that Miss Adeline Pomroy was 
ting her cap’? at him. If I knew any other 
mode of expressing what I want to say than 
that I have used, I would employ it, for I do 
not like worn-out phrases; but I do not. 
I heard one call it ‘“‘making an on- 
slaught ;’’ but that is rather strong; not at 
all too strong, though, for the facts. 

I do not know that I object altogether to 
what is called ‘setting one’s cap ;’’ but then 
it should be done in a ladylike manner; that 
is, the preference should be faintly, if clearly, 
indicated; and nothing more. But nothing 
could be more marked and decided than Miss 
Adeline’s attentions, as I learned somewhat 
to my discomfiture; for I was walking with 
her a few days after the Judge’s arrival, when, 
seeing him a little way in advance of us, she 
ran forward and joined him, leaving me to find 
my way by myself into a crowded lecture- 
room, where we had mutually promised to es- 
cort each other. A community of weakness, 
to be sure, but better than entering the hall 
alone. I never do lift my hands or roll up my 
eyes, or I should have done it on that occasion. 
But I never trusted to Miss Adeline’s tender 


** set- 


some 


mercies again. 

We have not much to talk about in West- 
bridge, and however we may all disapprove of 
proceedings like Miss Adeline’s, still, I think, 
in a certain way, they afforded us a little satis- 
faction. When we had made our usual intro- 
ductory remarks on the weather and the dust 
or mud, as the case might be, for one or the 
other we always have at Westbridge, then we 
had no need to ransack our brains for a sub- 
ject of conversation. Miss Pomroy’s last es- 
capade was our unfailing resource. She be- 
came violently intimate with his sisters, and 
spent the greater part of her time in his 
house. 

Besieged thus in his castle, with a daring 
assailant who forced her way into his citadel, 
and levelled her darts at him when he had 
nothing but a table behind which to entrench 
himself, what could the Judge do? People 
generally thought he would surrender. Miss 
Pomroy was not unattractive; she was intel- 
ligent and full of vivacity, and of a suitable 
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age, and, as the married ladies said, with a 
wise shake of the head— 

‘* Men have so much vanity. 
them that a woman has fallen in love with 
them for their own merits, and they will do 
anything she wishes.’’ 

I did not agree with the majority. I had 
observed that when Miss Pomroy escorted 
Judge Hastings from church, as she often did, 
with a polite bow he bade her adieu at the 
gate, and walked in, leaving her, whether the 
sun or stars were shining, to find her way 
home by herself. When I mentioned the cir- 
cumstance with my inferences (as I did, of 
course, immediately, for I am not selfish 
enough to keep anything like that to myself) 
to my friends—that is, to the people of West- 
bridge generally—one of them remarked that 
it was ‘‘a gleam of light.’’ But yet it was only 
a gleam, and many persons would not see it. 
He evidently liked her society, enjoyed her 
conversation, which was both spirited and 
fluent, and received her attentions ; but he did 
not return them—that is, we could never see 
that he did—and we should have seen it, for 
there was not a social gathering all winter at 
which Judge Hastings and Miss Pomroy were 
not ‘‘the observed of all observers.”’ 

At last spring came, and we think in West- 
bridge that spring comes nowhere with such a 
flush of beauty as it does to us. Our especial 
glory is our trees. I do not believe trees like 
ours could be found elsewhere. New Haven 
prides itself on its elms, but we have elms, 
besides all varieties of evergreens, larches, 
oaks, maples, tulip-trees, and many others. 
When they were in their freshest and most 
vivid green, we began to talk of a picnic. But 
as we always have to talk a matter well over, 
the summer had stolen upon us before we had 
it all arranged. 

At last all preliminaries had been settled, 
and the day came, a bright, glowing day in 
June, when the earth and air were still fresh 
with the rains and breezes of May. Most of 
us were to go to the rendezvous in the large, 
easy, commodious vehicles that the country 
people around were in the habit of using. 
They would accommodate seven or eight of us 
without any difficulty, and on such occasions 
the more the merrier, we thought. A few had 
carriages of their own, and the Judge, besides 
his carriage, had a delightful little buggy, only 
large enough for two. We wondered who 
would be the companion he would choose—for 
he was so decidedly an “‘eligible’’ that he had 
what all have not, a power of choice. 


Only persuade 








‘*If Miss Pomroy rides with him, you ’ll have 
to allow that we are all right,’’ said some one 
to me; but I made no reply. 

Miss Catharine Hastings, who always enjoy- 
ed Miss Pomroy’s society, and who seemed, 
with her sister, the only one in Westbridge 
who did not understand the object of her ma- 
neuvres, offered her a seat in the carriage, but 
this honor she skilfully evaded by entreating to 
be allowed to make her mother her substitute. 

‘* Her dear mamma’s health was so delicate 
that, if she were not made very comfortable, 
she could not go at all, and she should not 
have a moment’s pleasure if mamma were left 
behind.” 

Miss Hastings was only too happy to give 
Mrs. and Miss Pomroy any pleasure, and so 
Adeline escaped that honorable imprisonment. 
We never knew how the rest of the affair was 
managed ; we only know that, when we were 
half-way to Cold Spring, the Judge passed us 
with his swift horse, and sitting by his side, 
laughing and talking, in the most joyous and 
exulting spirits, was Miss Pomroy. She seem- 
ed so truly happy that not one of us—we West- 
bridge people have not untender hearts—could 
wish her elsewhere. No, though we did not 
like her, and we did like the Judge, we resigned 
ourselves from that moment, and if the en- 
gagement had been announced then and there, 
we should have offered our congratulations 
without reserve. 

The day passed as such days generally do. 
Some walked; others preferred to sit still; a 
few resorted to the fishing-rods and lines for 
amusement. 

‘‘Do you fish, Miss Pomroy?’’ asked a timid 
young girl. 

‘Oh, no!’’ exclaimed she, with a shrinking 
gesture of horror, ‘‘it is the most cruel amuse- 
ment; I wonder at people who can find any 
pleasure in torturing a poor worm for the sake 
of being able to torture a poor fish still more, 
and all for no use, for the fish we cau catch 
here are too small to be eaten.’’ 

Convinced by her earnest words, the gentle 
girl who had spoken laid down the rod and 
turned away. 

‘‘T am sorry you do not approve of fishing, 
Miss Pomroy,’’ said Judge Hastings; ‘‘it is a 
favorite sport of mine; I was just about to 
propose our taking our lines under that tree 
yonder, and your allowing me to teach you 
the mysteries of the craft.”’ 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Pomroy 
would lose the opportunity this uninterrupted 
hour by the side of a softly murmuring stream 
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would give her, of being romantic and senti- 
mental to her heart’s content, for fear of being 
thought inconsistent. 

‘““Why, Judge Hastings,’’ said she, ‘‘if a 
man so kind and benevolent as we know you 
are can find pleasure in that sport, I can hardly 
imagine that it is as cruel as I have thought 
it. You will not find me a very apt pupil, 
perhaps, but I can admire your skill, at least.’’ 

For a long time the two wandered slowly up 
and down the stream, occasionally sitting down 
in some pleasant or favorable place for a little 
while, and fishing with the greatest patience 
and assiduity. 

As the day wore on, I found myself sitting 
by Gertrude Dayton. I always sought her 
side when we were near each other, for there 
was something in her sweet calmness and re- 
pose that soothed an internal fever and rest- 
lessness that torments me all the more because 
it is internal. There was an unceasing charm 
to me in her full, softly rounded figure, her 
face so fair, her eyes so gentle and loving, and 
her beautifully formed lips that opened so sel- 
dom, but when they did spoke such kind and 
seasonable words, or smiled so sweetly, and 
in her dress always so delicately fresh and 
simple and tasteful. 

As I sat looking at her and talking to her, 
she mentioned that it was her birthday—she 
was twenty-nine. 

** Quite an old maid,’’ said she, smilingly. 

I wondered that she, so formed to please and 
attract, had lived so long unsought, for I knew 
she had had few wooers, when she replied to 
a question of mine— 

‘*No, Pauline, I shall never marry. There 
are very few that I could ever love well enough, 
very few indeed, and it is not likely that in my 
quiet way of living I should ever meet one 
that would suit me.”’ 

Just then Judge Hastings and Miss Pomroy 
appeared on the other side of the stream, and 
the Judge asked us to join them in their sport, 
while Adeline held up a long string of fish as 
an evidence of her success. I looked from her, 
so flushed, eager, and excited, with her dress 
disarranged and her hair fallen about her face, 
to Gertrude as she sat by my side, calm and 
fresh and cool, the very impersonation of puri- 
ty, peace, and gentleness, and wondered where 
some people’s eyes were that they could not 
see for themselves, but allowed themselves to 
be so blinded. I think the Judge was some- 
what struck, for I intercepted two or three 
glances of earnest admiration that were direct- 
ed to my neighbor. 











We went home in the same way that we 
came, and for the next few weeks all West- 
bridge was busy congratulating Miss Pomroy. 
She was in a state of high exultation, yet de- 
nied the charge of being engaged, but so faint- 
ly that people did not doubt that there was 
some understanding betweenthem. The other 
ladies, who had been making little skirmishing 
attacks in the same direction, now drew off 
their forces, and Miss Pomroy was considered 
victor in the contest. For some weeks our 
village subsided into a state of unusual quiet, 
almost of lethargy—that repose that generally 
follows any unusual excitement. 

One evening, when we were returning from 
church, Gertrude and I, walking as usual to- 
gether, were joined by Judge Hastings. I was 
exceedingly surprised, more at his having 
escaped Miss Pomroy, who had been at church, 
I knew, than for any otherreason. But as he 
seemed to think only of making himself as 
agreeable as possible to the present company, 
I gave up puzzling over it, and left the solu- 
tion to time. After leaving me at my own 
gate, I knew he would have to walk some little 
distance with Gertrude by herself, and I hoped 
some perception of the true loveliness of her 
character would dawn upon him. 

‘* As superior to Miss Pomroy as the moon 
is toasky-rocket,’’ thought I. ‘‘If she woul 
only converse more, and let any one see the 
excellence of her mind and heart; but to a 
stranger she seems colder and less impressible 
than ice itself, and she is so sweet and charm- 
ing at home.”’ 

I wasted an hour in fretting over Gertrude’s 
reserve. The next day, when I saw her, I 
said, with apparent carelessness— 

‘* What did you talk about, Gertrude ?”’ 

‘“Not much; the Judge said something 
about the sermon, I believe ; you know I have 
no conversational talent. I never can think 
of anything to say to one with whom I am not 
well acquainted.”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ said I, impatiently, ‘anything will 
do for a beginning—the weather, or the moon- 
light, or anything else; and when once the 
ball of conversation is well started, you go on 
without exactly knowing how or where, and 
often find yourself talking about subjects that 
would never have entered your head when 
you began.”’ 

‘*T know that, dear, very well; and it is 
for that very reason I am so reluctant to en- 
ter into anything like a conversation with a 
stranger.”’ 

I said no more, but left Gertrude to take her 
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own way, with an idea that, perhaps, after all 
it was the best. After this it was no unusual 
thing for the Judge to overtake and join us in 
our walks, which were generally down a pretty 
and secluded lane that stretched to the brook 
running half a mile back of Mr. Dayton’s 
house. And when I ran in to pass a quiet 
evening with my friend, my hopes were often 
frustrated by finding Judge Hastings there 
before me. I began to suspect something, for 
Gertrude colored faintly whenever I alluded 
to his name, but I kept my suspicions to my- 
self, and the people of Westbridge remained 
for once unaware of what was going on under 
their very eyes. Indeed, the constant firing 
and cannonading Miss Pomroy kept up, pre- 
vented them from observing the mining and 
sapping operations Judge Hastings was carry- 
ing on, in his own finest but straightforward 
way. 

The engagement of Miss Dayton and Judge 
Hastings was announced in October, and took, 


—____ 





everybody by surprise. There was a sensa- 
tion of astonishment, relief, and delight per- 
vading the whole town. Gertrude was a gene- 
ral favorite, and everybody said the Judge had 
shown the most remarkable discrimination. 
Miss Pomroy added her voice to the general 
chorus. 

“‘It was the very thing she wished,’’ she 
said; ‘‘she had been trying from the first to 
convince the Judge that Miss Dayton would 
make him just the wife he wanted—the age 
and all so suitable. She looked upon the 
Judge herself rather as a father than other- 
wise; she had told him so. She had found 
him rather difficult to persuade at first, for he 
had thought Gertrude very uninteresting, but 
she had told him how much she would im- 
prove on acquaintance. For her part, if Ger- 
trude were her sister she could not be more 
pleased.”’ 

And so she died, like Cesar, decently. 





FIRESIDES AND FACTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY EB. 


THE CALDWELL FAMILY. 


James CALDWELL came with his mother to 
South Carolina about 1770, and bore an active 
part in the Revolutionary War. He com- 
manded a company in the battle of the 
Cowpens, received many wounds, and was left 
for dead. After the action, he was sought for 
among the slain by his brother William, and 
found alive. His brother brought him water 
in his hat, bound up his wounds with slips 
torn from his shirt, and removed him to a 
neighboring house. He was thus incapaci- 
tated from active service. 

Captain Caldwell, after the Revolution, bore 
a prominent part in the execution of Matthew 
Love, at Ninety-Six. Love was tried and 
acquitted, being protected by the treaty of 
peace; but, as he had belonged to Cunning- 
ham’s Bloody Scout, and had enacted his part 
in their sanguinary orgies, the Whigs deter- 
mined he should not escape. A party of them 
armed themselves, marched into the court- 
house, and took the prisoner from the bar. 
He was taken to the door, and flung upon a 
horse held by one of the party, thence con- 
ducted to a stooping oak, at or near a spring, 
and hanged. Judge Burke, meanwhile, as- 
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tonished at so daring an outrage, had given 
orders to the sheriff to quell the riot. That 
official answered: ‘‘It is more than my life or 
yours is worth to attempt it.’’ 

The Judge instantly adjourned the court, 
and called to his servant: ‘‘Kit! Kit! get the 
horses |”’ 

They were soon got, and he left the town, 
pausing not till he was under the friendly 
roof of his countryman, Samuel Kelly, at 
Springfield. He pursued his journey to 
Charleston, and reported the matter to the 
Governor, who issued a proclamation for the 
apprehension of all concerned in the illegal 
transaction. 


MAJOR ROBERT GILLAM 


was at one time at Long’s Bridge, on Little 
River. One day while he sat on the fence, 
cleaning his nails with a small penknife, an 
athletic Tory, well armed, rode up near him, 
and began using insolent expressions. Gillam 
sprang at him like a tiger, seized him by the 
breast, dragged him off his horse, and secured 
him as a prisone:. 

Gillam’s age and a large family kept him 
from that active duty which devolved on 
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younger men after the fall of Charleston ; but 
he met with the usual share of suffering and 
loss that fell to the Whigs. In Cunningham’s 
bloody foray, October, 1781, his house and 
provisions were destroyed. He and most of 
his family had sought safety by removal to 
Broad River. 

His son Robert, born in 1760, was one of 
the expedition against the Cherokees in 1776, 
ander his father’s command, and took part in 
the battles of Stono, Musgrove’s Mill, and 
Black Locks in 1780, and the Cowpens, Janu- 
ary 17th, 1781. 

After Greene raised the siege of Ninety-Six, 
the family of the elder Gillam resided on 
Broad River to escape attacks by the Loyal- 
ists. Mrs. Susan Finley, a widowed daughter 
of Major Gillam, occupied the old place. Her 
brother Robert had just finished hauling in 
the crop of corn, and had left the homestead 
to follow his relatives to Broad River, when 
Cunningham’s party, on their bloody march, 
reached the place. They immediately set fire 
to the dwelling-house, corn-crib, and out- 
houses. Mrs. Finley was acquainted with 
many of the party, and entreated one of them 
to save a bed for her. He did so, and put it 
in the smoke-house, the only building left 
standing on the premises. Robert Gillam, 
meanwhile, ignorant of what had taken place, 
was moving leisurely on his journey. On 
reaching Mudlick, he was hailed by Ben Col- 
lier, who, though a Tory, loved his neighbor, 
and informed him of the movements of the 
Bloody Scout under Cunningham, also of the 
murder of John Caldwell. Pointing to the 
smoke from the ruins of his house, visible in 
the distance, he bade him fly for his life. 
Gillam obeyed the friendly warning, and, be- 
tore the morning sun arose upon him, was in 
safety. 

After the war, he married Elizabeth Cald- 
well, the aunt of John C. Calhoun. 


BENJAMIN EDDINS. 


Benjamin Eddins, the grandfather of Major 
William Eddins, was captured in some parti- 
san affair, and was confined at Ninety-Six as 
a prisoner of war. The Tories took advan- 
tage of his incarceration to go and plunder his 
house. They compelled his wife to deliver up 
all his money and every valuable article she 
possessed, and were so brutal as to strike and 
wound her so seriously that she bore the 
mark to her grave. They then fired the 
dwelling and outhouses. In a few moments, 





the patriot’s home was in ruins, and his 
family was turned out shelterless and penny- 
less. But the courage of the Spartan hero did 
not falter. 

Colonel Cruger, commander of the garrison 
at Ninety-Six, desired the services of Eddins 
as a pilot for his foraging parties. He came 
to visit him, and offered him liberty, liberal 
wages, a commission in the British army, and 
full indemnity for all his property which had 
been plundered and destroyed, if he would 
consent to serve. The offers were rejected 
with scorn. Threats of severe punishment 
were then resorted to. To these, he replied: 
‘*T am your prisoner; you may inflict on me 
any cruelty your imagination can invent; you 
may hitch a horse to each of my limbs, and 
tear my body into four pieces; or you can 
(baring his bosom) cut out my heart, and 
drain it of its last drop of blood ; but, sir, my 
services belong to my country; and you can 
never command them.’’ 

This bold answer so impressed Cruger with 
respect for the patriot, that he liberated him 
at once, without even a parole. He was soon 
after seen in the ranks of General Pickens’s 
command, and served to the end of the war. 





MY FIRST LOVE. 
BY PRAIRIE PAY. 


OH, never, never, never more 
Shall come such free, bright hours to earth, 
As when, in the young morn of life, 
My first glad dream of love had birth! 
Ah me! ah me! those bygone hours 
Gave joy to my untutored heart; 
Even their memory, though they ‘re dead, 
Can make my very life’s-blood start 


In the oak's great spreading shadow, 
In the maple’s heavier shade, 
In the broad and upland meadow, 
In the deep and silent glade, 
There we wandered, hand in hana, 
When the summer skies were blue— 
Then Hope read us fairy lore, 
And the tales she read seemed true 


By tho seashore was our dwelling, 
Near that tiny, simple cot, 
Ocean anthems rare upswelling, 
Anthems ne'er to be forgot. 
But my boy-love, boy-like, panted 
To ride on the deep wild sea ; 
Yet tears dimm'd his dark eyes’ brightness 
As he said ‘‘ Farewell” to me. 


And the autumn eame, not frowning, 
But with pleasant fall of rain; 

Clarence went to sea one morning, 
But he ne’er came back again. 











POETRY. 


Long sad months his mother waited 
For the dread and fearful tale 

Which I heard in every zephyr, 
Seemed to hear in every gale. 


At length it came, the fearful truth! 
Oh! I had dreamed I knew the worst 
In deeming him in his bright youth 
O’erpower'd by fire, flood, or thirst. 
But a more fateful doom was his— 
They told the wild words o’er and o’er : 
He and his crew ‘gainst pirate hordes 
Lifted their swords, red-hued with gore! 


And he, my Clarence, bravest lad, 

They took, they made a captive slave: 
Oh, better far to have won and laid 

His lifeless form within the grave. 
When we heard the fearful words, 

His mother beat her breast and wailed ; 
I only bit my pallid lip, 

While from my face all color paled. 


And when long years had passed away, 
And we ne'er heard from him again, 

No news of what his fate had been 
Came back across the rolling main. 

His mother, weeping, pined away, 
And, with her head upon my breast, 

Sighed fond farewell to me, to earth, 
Then fell asleep in quiet rest. 


And when time’s wing to rest had fanned 
The bitter pangs that rent my brain, 
Another took me by the hand, 
And I—I learned to love again. 
Oh, Lam blest! yet in my dreams 
The veil I vainly strive to tear 
That hides the strange wild fate of bim, 
Of Clarence, my boy-lover fair. 


THE FADED FLOWER. 
BY MRS. CLARA B. HEATH. 


Trox a downy bed of moss, 

Just underneath a chestnut-tree, 
Witi dainty dewy web across, 

And leaves as green as they could be, 
Reclined a starry-suowy flower-— 

I did not know the name it bore ; 
"Twas lovely as the tiny shower 

That sparkled all its petals o’er. 


Anon the sunbeams drank the dew 
As Sol rose higher in the sky ; 
The fate of that sweet flower I knew, 
Too well I knew that it must die. 
"Twas even so; for soon it drooped 
Upon its warm and mossy bed, 
And ere the sultry hour of noon, 
The flower, so well belov’d, was dead! 


‘Twas thus our precious darling came— 
So fair, so pure, so dear to me, 
With dimpled cheeks, and azure eyes, 
And brow as fair as fair could be. 
“Twas thus she died, our darling one— 
She came with spring’s first breath of flow’rs, 
She drooped beneath the summer’s sun, 
And died ere autumn’s chilly show’rs. 
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LIFE’S STAGE. 
BY Cc. H. M. 


We actors turn with each in and out, 
And our shadows chase each other about 
Like sunbeams on & wave: 
We enter the play well armed for fight, 
But startle with fear and tremble with fright 
As we see behind us abysmal night, 
And before us the open grave. 


With doubt, and hope, and tragic start, 
Each mortal plays his varying part 
In the ever changing scene: 
With pleasure we enter the wild contest, 
The wave we part, the storm we breast, 
Till we sink in the grave at last to rest, 
And the grass grows over us green. 


The freezing dread comes over us all, 
As splendid pomp gives way to the pall, 
And death's sure power. 
But soon the stage is filled again, 
And pleasure thrills through every vein— 
Excitement wild and turmoil reign 
In man’s brief hour. 


‘GONE HOME!’? 
BY THE LATE D. HARDY, JR. 


Sng 's gone in her beauty, 
In silence to rest, 

Like snow-drops are folded 
Her hands on her breast ; 

She lies like a statue 
Of some Grecian art, 

With cheeks that are pallid, 
And a cold hushed heart. 

A smile is still resting 
Upon her sweet face, 

As if angels had touched it 
With holier grace. 


With us, through life’s mazes, 
No longer to roam, 

Oar loved one nath left us, 
But only ‘‘ gone home!” 

And now she is singing, 
With the angelic throng, 

With voice like the prelude 
To some pleasant song. 

Her robe must be spotless, 
With her to accord, 

For blest are the sleepers 
Who die in the Lord! 


A grave we will make her 
Adown in our heart, 

Whose sacredness never 
From us can depart ; 

We 'll watch it most fondly, 
Will guard it with care, 

And Hope’s cheering rainbow 
Shall rest on it there ; 

The flowers, that will ever 
Their petals unroll, 

Shall be wet by the fountains 
That gash from the soul. 
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I know a little lip— 


“CATCH THE SUNSHINE.” Vary euest ts be ia 
BY NANNIE On! From off that crimson lip 
Kisses sweet. 


“Through a crack in the shutters darted a solitary sun- 
beam, falling directly across the babe’s coverlet. The little 
one had probably been awakened by it, and was evidently 
highly delighted with the bright intruder. Both hands 
were outstretched to grasp the golden pencil that broke 
into fragments in the dimpled fingers. 

“**Catch the sunshine,’ was all that Hattie said, as she 
kissed both mother and child.”—Lapy’s Boox, January, I know a little waist ; 


It returns them without grief, 

Blushing (as a maple leaf, 

When its lifetime now is brief) 
Mine to meet. 

Well I prize, all lips above, 

This dear lip of her I love. 





1858. 


Turoven a tiny crevice darting, 
Glanced the sunshine’s golden ray, 
Falling, like a flash of glory, 
Where the baby sleeping lay. 


Soon the brightness so unwonted 
Opened wide those laughing eyes, 

Gazing on the “ bright intruder” 
With a look of gay surprise. 


See, the pearly “dimpled fingers” 
Strive to catch the airy toy ; 

While the rosy lips are parting, 
Giving sounds of baby joy. 


Oh! the roguish, laughing sunshine, 
How it breaks and ripples o'er; 

Almost grasped, yet ever darting 
Farther than it was before. 


How the little angel baby 
Sports with summer's rosy light, 
Wildly crowing, ever gleesome, 
Never thinking of the night. 


Let us seek to “catch the sunshine ;”” 
In the effort we may find 

Joy itself in many a measure, 
With sweet smiling peace of mind. 


Take with childlike faith and trusting 
Every blessing freely given ; 

Treasure up the heart's fair sunshine, 
Feeling ‘tis a gift of heaven. 


THE POET’S MISTRESS. 


BY R. V. SHELDON, ESQ. 


I xyow a little hand, 
"Tis the softest in the land, 
And I feel its pressure bland 
While I sing: 
Lily white and resting now, 
Like a roseleaf, on my brow, 
As a dove might fan my brow 
With its wing— 
Well I prize, all hands above, 
This dear hand of her I love. 
I know a sparkling eye— 
How quick it is to spy— 

Yes, much quicker e’en than I, 
What I'd have: 
Twinkling like a star in heaven, 
Veiled with sadness it was given, 

As a talisman ’twas given 
Me to save. 

Well I prize, all eyes above, 

This dear eye of her I love 








"Tis by all the fairies graced ; 

They have there their own form placed, 
Honored they. 

When it in my arm is prest, 

Wild with pleasure there ‘twill rest, 

Like a dove upon my breast, 
All the day. 

Well I prize, all waists above, 

This dear waist of her I love 


I know a little foot : 

Very cunningly ‘tis put 

In a dainty little boot, 
Where it hides. 

Like a shuttle it ever flies 

Back and forth before mine eyes, 

Weaving music for mine eyes 
As it glides. 

Well I prize, all feet above, 

This dear foot of her I love. 


I know a little heart ; 
It is free from courtly art, 
And I owe it, every part, 
For all time. 
Ever it beats with music tone, 
Ever an echo of mine own, 
Ever keeping with mine own 
Holy chime. 
Well I prize, all hearts above, 
This dear heart of her I love. 


LINES TO MISS E. H. H. 
BY @ R. CALVERT. 


I am musing, Nellie, musing 

On the happy days of youth, 
When the heart knew no abusing, 
And the mind had no refusing 

Of the good and guileless truth. 


I am pausing, Nellie, pausing 
O’er a sweet and classic face ; 
And the thoughts that it is causing— 
Ah! they well might bring a pausing 
To the noblest of our race. 


And a spirit stands beside me 
Pointing onward all the while; 
Sure no wrong can e’er betide me 
When a hand like thine will guide me, 
And a sweet and sunny smile. 


Oh, the day were dark without thee, 
And the noon were more than night, 
Were your image not about me 
To reanimate and cheer me 
With its holy spirit light. 
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“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


BY #H. Cc, 


I TOOK thee, in thy youthful prime, 
The husband of my heart to be; 

I promised, in my marriage vow, 
Forsaking all, to keep but thee; 

I vowed, through good and ill report, 
That I would love, would serve, obey, 


Would keep, through sickness and through bealth ; 


That vow I will renew to-day. 


I will not leave thee, now disease 
Has thinned thy form and paled thy cheek, 
And sorrow and this prison cell 
Have mace that vigorous arm so weak. 
I will not leave thee! much thou need’st 
Some gentle hand to tend thee now, 
To soothe the fever in thy veins, 
And wipe the cold sweat from thy brow. 


I will not leave thee! though the world 
Has called thee by a felon’s name, 
And scorn’s cold finger points thee out 
The worthless child of guilt and shame. 
I will not leave thee! though this cell 
Be all the home thou call’st thine own; 
Though wealth and honor, friends and fame, 
At fate’s dissolving touch have flown. 


I will not leave thee! in one heart 
Faith in thy innocence remains, 
And not a thought of cold distrust 
Has chill'd love’s fervor in my veins. 
I hear the world’s condemning voice: 
What is the world’s harsh voice to me! 
Did I not, at the altar, vow, 
Forsaking all, to keep but thee? 


I would not leave thee did I know 
That all the world’s reproach were true— 
That, ‘neath some great temptation’s power, 
Thy sou! had lost its native hue; 
Had dyed itself with darkest guilt, 
Had plunged, without remorse, in crime ; 
Not even then would I forsake— 
Thine, and thine only, for all time. 


Death only parts us; when he comes, 
I will, I must yield thee to him, 
And, though my presence might not take 
A terror from that monarch grim, 
I might point out some ray of hope 
To guide thee to that world above, 
Where we poor weary ones of earth 
May dwell in the All-Father’s love. 


NEVERMORE! 


BY LILLIAN. 


Wuere’s the bird that used to sing 
Early at my window-sill— 

Folding there her dewy wing 

For a morning offering, 

Like some angel dream of night, 
Making all my being thrill 

With enrapturing delight? 


22* 





Like the fond hopes once mine own, 
She, alas, has fown: 

Hopelessly disconsolate 

For her coming now I wait! 

She will sing there nevermore ! 
Where ’s the dream of earthly bliss 
Imaged in life’s morning smile, 

That I now as sadly miss 
As the earth the raindrop’s kiss, 
When the noon of summer heat, 

With its fervid glow the while, 
Sears the verdure at my feet ? 

She that gave the dream its spell, 
Whom I loved so well— 

Like a weary lamb from play— 
She, alas, has passed away! 

And the dream comes nevermore ! 
So it is with every song, 

So with all our brightest dreams— 
Those that bless us make us strong 
For the rugged path we throng! 
Like a living joy they come, 

Till it sometimes even seems 
Heaven had met us in our home. 
But the things we dote on most, 
Make our fondest boast— 

Like the stars at dawn of day, 
They, alas, soon pass away, 
And we know them nevermore ! 


TO MY COUSIN HELEN. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 
Tov dost not call my mother thine, 
Our homes lie far apart ; 
Yet do I hold a sister’s love 
For thee within my heart. 


I know too well thou canst not give 
A sister’s love to me; 

Two sisters thine affection share, 
I give mine all to thee. 


Yet love me, dear one! I have been 
Mid all my pleasures lonely ; 

I cannot claim a sister’s kiss, 
But from thy dear lips only. 


Next to my parents, thou to me 
Art dearest upon earth ; 

Oh, let us sisters be in love, 
Though sisters not by birth! 


THE WAR WREATH. 


Let us weave a wreath for the war-god now, 

To honor his fame and to deck his brow. 

With dead men’s hair let the wreath be bound, 
When dipped in blood from the ghastly wound. 

A maiden dishonored, unable to flee, 

And childless parent its device shall be. 

Let us paint with the art a Corregio claims, 

A beautifal hamlet destroyed by the flames. 

The ruthless ball, in its course through the air, 
Tearing the limbs of the young and the fair. 
Crown Mars with this wreath while ye sing a gay sony, 
For such deeds are the things which to war belong. 
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BROKEN MUSIC. 


(Inscribed to her who inapired it.) 
BY H. CLAY PREUSS. 


Tue beantiful form of spring-time 
Is laid in its narrow bed, 
And the winds are raving wildly 
For the summer that 's cold and dead! 
I feel that my circle of life 
With the summer sadly closes, 
For the hopes that clustered round it 
Have perished with the roses. 
I did not deem to wake again 
My harp to earthly numbers, 
For the fire was out within my soul, 
And I Jonged for the silent slumbers. 
But a glow comes richly o’er me, 
Like the breeze of an eastern clime, 
And the buried forms start up again 
Which died with the summer time. 
she bloom of the flowers, lady, 
May never come back to me, 
Yet fain would I weave a garland 
Of sweet summer-thoughts for thee. 


Oh, frail, too frail is the temple 
For the fire that glows within, 
And bright, too bright is the captive 
For its prison of sorrow and sin. 
To the soul that feels the immortal, 
This life is a terrible thing, 
And rongh is the storm of its trials 
To the bird of the delicate wing. 
Yet I know that many bright hours 
Will bud in the future for thee, 
And the sunshine that follows the shadows 
By contrast still brighter shal) be: 
I know that the spirits of angels 
Have come from their beautiful spheres 
To guard and to guide thee, sweet sister, 
Through this valley of darkness and tears. 
Oh, rare are the gems of the spirit 
Which Heaven intrusts to thy keeping, 
And rich is the harvest to garner 
When the time shall arrive for the reaping: 
And oh! "tis the prayer of the minstrel, 
Whose harp will soon die out in sighs, 
That thou may’st live owt the angel 
Which gleams through those beautiful eyes. 


SONNET.—SADNESS. 
BY B. P. JOHNSON. 


My heart is sad! and yet I know not grief; 

I feel no joy, and yet am free from pain; 
My mind is heavy ; like some drooping leaf, 
Bending beneath a drop of summer rain 

While it abserbs its moisture, to again 
Show forth in brightened color on the day: 
Even so I feel all sadness is not vain ; 
The spirit compassed in this form of clay 
Must feel, at times, the gloom of darkness weigh, 
To learn it how to prize its purer joys. 
Oh, were our pleasures to have no alloy, 
And we ne'er feel that satiety which cloys, 
The bliss of earth, the spirit’s pure delights, 


Might seem a shadow of the joys that heaven itself invites. 





Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
AUGUST NUMBER. 


5. Cur-tail. 6. Bedfellow. 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN AUGUST NUMBER. 
Professor William Cox. 


CHARADES. 
7. 


WE pay my fret, and sometimes grumble when 
In doing so we find we're taken in; 

And we receive it too—and mostly then 
Can also say that we 've been taking in. 


My second is the answer we should give 
Often to the question ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 

But, failing, ask how does the kind friend live 
Who takes such pleasing interest in you? 


My whole, alas! is uttered but in pain— 
The mournfal prompting of a feeling heart— 
By those who never perhaps will meet again, 
And dread in sorrow they for ever part— 


If uttered—but—indeed there is a time 
Of such unnerving horrible distress, 
That human suffering, soaring to sublime, 
Alone in sighs and tears can me express. 


ENIGMAS. 
8. 


Or old I was the shepherd's joy, 
And now the poor delight 

Their leisure moments to employ 
With me each day and night. 


While formerly I gave a sound 
The peasant loved to hear, 

In smoke is now my pleasure found, 
Combined with pots of beer. 


In every light and everywhere 
I'm ail that you can see; 

Though many cannot—some there are 
Who clearly see through me. 


A PUZZLE. 


I aM composed of twenty-six letters. 

My 21, 4, 22, 6, 8, 24, is needed by every one. 

My 16, 9, 11, is a conjunction, 

My 4, 25, 15, is known among cards. 

My 2, 15, 18, 11, 14, is the fate of all. 

My 14, 8, 21, 1, is what we all can have. 

My 24, 8, 13, is a negative. 

My 3, 23, 17, 17, is what we all have. 

My 23, 19, 26, is known in winter. 

My 12, 4, 24, 2, 20, 15, 10, 25, 12, 23, 1, 7, is an article of 
dress. 

My 11, 5, 9, 24, 20, is part of a tree. 

My 7, 18, 24, is necessary in a southern climate. 

My 5, 8, 18, 10, is heard in the thunder. 

My 12, 8, 8, 21, is seen on Broadway. 

My 19, 4, 16, 23, 24, 1, 13, is found in a lady’s bondoir. 

My whole was known at the Battle of Cressy. 








NOVELTIES FOR 


We are often expected to give our corre- 
spondents full length details for dressing the 
hair in the latest style, and give several sim- 
ple arrangements that may easily be executed 
at home by sisters forone another. The more 
elaborate plaits and puffs usually given in 
fashion plates are intended for those who in- 
dulge in the luxary of a maid, or professional 
hairdresser, as many ladies in our large cities 
habitually do. We beg our readers to bear 
in mind that a style is not becoming eimply 
because it is new, or graceful in itself, and 
taste rather than fashion should ever be most 
closely followed. 

Fig. 1.—This style of coiffure is suited for an 
evening at home. The hair is divided in a 
longitudinal line along the upper part of the 
head. Itis then passed in waved bandeaux on 


Fig. 1. 





each side of the forehead, and the ends descend 
behind the ears in massive ringlets. The back 
hair is confined at the nape of the neck by a 
bow of black velvet with long flowing ends. 
Fig. 2.—A simple and very becoming style 
of coiffure, equally appropriate to plain even- 
ing-dress, or to costume suitable to an earlier 
period of the day. It may be worn with a 
high or half high dress. The hair is arranged 
in smooth bandeaux on each side of the fore- 
head; a portion of the front hair, near the 
roots, being left to descend in a short, light 
frissure below the bandeaux. The back hair 








SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 2 
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is plaited, and fixed so as to descend gracefully 
over the neck. 

Fig. 3.—Coiffure for an evening costume 
The front hair in bandeaux and rouleaux, and 
the back hair in two loops. A superb wreath 





of roses and jasmine passes across the upper 
part of the loops of hair at the back of the 
head, and hangs in pendent sprays at each 
side. 

Fig. 4.—This coiffure, which may be worn 
in plain evening-dress, closely resembles the 
style given in Fig. 2. The front hair is in 
bandeaux, below which, at each side of the 
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Fig. 4. 





forehead, the front hair descends in small light 
curls. The back hair is plaited, and forms a 
massive coil at the nape of the neck. 

Fig. 5.—Coiffare suitable for the theatre or 
evening negligé. The front hair is turned 
back in the centre of the forehead, and forms 
full bandeaux at each side. Two rouleaux of 


Fig. 5. 





hair pass across the upper part of the head, 
and a plait is disposed in a loop below each 
ear. A bouquet of flowers ornaments the 
back of the head. 

Fig. 6.—This is a very becoming style of 
coiffure fora young lady. The hair is divided 
in the centre of the forehead, and disposed in 
three rouleaux at each side of the face. The 
ends of these rouleaux are twisted together, 
and fastened at the back of the head. This 
style of arranging the hair is remarkably sim- 
ple and elegant 
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Fig. 7.—This bonnet, one of the very latest 
styles we have received from Paris, is of the 
Marie Stuart style. The point in front ex- 
tends considerably over the forehead, and 


Fig. 7. 





slopes off very much at the ears, which space 
is filled with very light marabout feathers. 
The bonnet is composed of pearl color velvet 
and blonde; the bands are of scarlet velvet, 
so also are the strings. 

Fig. 8.—This very unique bonnet is com- 
posed of white uncut velvet. The trimming 
is of plaid velvet edged with a blonde lace. 
The cape is bordered with the velvet. The 


Fig. 8. 





inside trimming is a full rnche of white blonde, 
with band of plaid velvet, and loops of the 
velvet at the side. Nothing is more fashion- 
able than plaid velvet trimming. 
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STAR TOILET PINCUSHION. 
(See engraving, page 193.) 

Tus is one of the most elegant toilet-table 
articles that we have ever had the satisfaction 
of presenting to our lady subscribers. Its 
form is very peculiar, and its whole effect 
novel and striking. 

The materials for forming this cushion are 
half a quarter of Holland, and the same length 
of pink satin. The Holland is to beeut up 
into six exact squares, folded eross corners, 
sewn up the sides, leaving only sufficient aper- 
ture to stuff them, which is best done with 
bran, as being most suitable for filling out the 
corners. This being done, the six parts which 
are to form the cushion are each to be covered 
with pink satin of a good quality. After- 
wards, these are to be firmly fastened together 
at the point where they all meet at the top, 
and in the centre where they unite at their 
base. 

The cushion being thus formed, a round 
must be cut in spotted net, its margin shaped 
into six diamond points, so that, when placed 
over the cushion and laid into each recess, 
the outline may exactly fit the form. This is 
to be set round with a pretty narrow lace, and 
just about its edge a quilling of narrow satin 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL 
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ribbon is to be carried round. The point at 
the top is finished with a ring, which looks 
the best of chased metal; but if this cannot 
be easily procured, a common small curtain 
ring, worked over with pink silk in button- 
hole stitch, answers the purpose very well. 
In this ring a pretty cord and tassel of pink 
silk is to be tied, which completes this cushion. 

Young ladies wishing to make presents of 
their own work, not involving too great an 
expenditure of time, would find this a very 
suitable and satisfactory production for that 


purpose, 
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THE BARCELONA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of costume. } 


Tue above has already obtained a wide-spread favor, being equally adapted, according as it is made of lighter or 
heavier stuffs, as an intermediate garment for the heats of summer, and for a winter toilet. Combining, in an eminent 
degree, comfort, convenience, and beauty, it is not strange that it has become so universally adopted, 

The style is a sacque, closing with buttons to the throat, with two rows upon the breast. This is cut, as seen in the 
picture, with a s¢alloped outline at the sides, forming a plestron. The sleeves are draped with much fulness, and fu!! 
below to the bottom of the garment, where they are adorned with double tassels ; and are arranged so that they butten 
abovt mid-fulness, at pleasure, and thus form in reality closer sleeves, whilst retaining all the drapery. Smal! pocket~ 


with flaps, may be seen at either side of the cloak. The back is set on to correspond behind at the sleeves with the ~cxJ- 
loped edges in front. 
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RABBIT PINCUSHION. 





Tus is to be made of Canton flannel and stuffed, the fleecy side of the flannel to be out. 


CROCHET TOILET MAT, 
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SOFA CUSHION IN BLACK NET. 
WITH PATTERN DARNED IN COLORED WOOLS. 
(See engraving, page 199.) 

A square of the net which so closely imi- 
tates that produced by hand-netting is the 
proper material for this work, the design 
being darned in colored Berlin wools. The 
strawberry border is done, the leaves in green, 
the fruits in rich shades of scarlet. The scroll 
of the centre is worked in shades of warm 
nut-brown, the lighter shades being kept suf- 
ficiently distinct, the darker forcible. The 
flowers interspersed allow a little liberty of 
choice in their execution. Care, however, 
must be taken to keep sufficient distinctness 
between the shades. In work of this kind, 





one of the most common mistakes is to work 
with successive shades instead of leaving out 
intervening ones, and making decided transi- 
tions, which have always better effects than 
those which melt imperceptibly into each 
other. 

These cushions require an under-covering 
of silk, which, showing through the apertures 
of the net, produces a very good effect. It is 
better that this should not be of a bright color, 
so that it may not interfere with the work. 
It is to be finished off round the edge with a 


' rich, thick cord, with a handsome tassel at 


each of the four corners. 
The right hand border, which is omitted in 
our engraving, is the same as the left. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS. 
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FOR MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
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HINTS ON JACKETS—WHEN TO WEAR 
THEM. 


BY MRS. DAMAS. 


Few things that we wear are, in my opinion, 
more comfortable than a jacket. There are 
various sorts, morning and evening-jackets, 
for young and old; but what I would first 
wish to call attention to is a comfortable jack- 
et, one that can be worn at any time, the 
lirst thing in the morning, and the last thing 
at night. Mothers of families would do well 
to have such aone. It is a common practice 
with many to draw on a shawl; and, as this 
is generally done in a hurry, it rarely covers 
the chest, and requires one arm to hold it on. 
The jackets I now speak of are withiu reach 
even of the poor. The skirt of an old gown, 
washed, will make a very good one; and toa 
poor woman it would be a very charitable gift, 
not to mention the great comfort of it. There 
can be no difficulty in deciding which looks 
best, an old shawl put onina hurry, ora tidy- 
looking loose jacket, even if made of an infe- 
rior material. For the bedroom or house, a 
washing material should be chosen. If co- 
lored flannel is too expensive, a thin wadding 
put in between the lining and outside is warm 
and comfortable. Brown calico is sufficiently 

od and warm for lining, should that be pre- 
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ferred to wadding; but, for invalids, wadding 
is lighter. These jackets are by no means 
intended to fit the figure, but merely to sit 
easy and comfortable. To invalids, they are 
a great comfort to slip on if they have occasion 
to go into a cold room, or to wear under a 
shawl. A girdle or ribbon may be tied round 
the waist where additional warmth is re- 
quired. Many ladies, as the winter comes on, 
give presents of warm petticoats, which are 
certainly a comfort. But still a substitute is 
wanted for the woman’s thin cotton body at 
top; and what better substitute could be 
offered than a warm jacket? For children, 
nothing can be so good as a jacket. It leaves 
their arms free, which is of great importance 
tothem. Indeed, to obtain this freedom, they 
frequently throw off a cape or shawl, and thus 
expose the chest and neck, both of which re- 
quire to be kept warm. Many persons have 
only one fire to sit by, in which case, should 
there be four or six in the room, it is almost 
impossible for one or two not to feel cold. 
Let those that do slip on a jacket, and they 
will then feel as warm as those near the fire. 
I by no means advocate wrapping up too ; 
much; but, when occasion requires a little 
extra warmth, I think that all who know the 
comfort of it would say that nothing can sur- 


pass the jacket. 
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HOW TO COOK PORK 


To Pickie Porx.—Dredge it with salt pounded nearly as 
fine as flour; place upon four sticks crossed upon a dry, 
cold flag-stone, or in an earthenware dish ; let it remain to 
train from eighteen to twenty-four hours ; then rub it well 
iu with a brine, consisting of one pound of salt, half a 
pound of coarse brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and 

quarter of an ounce of salt prunel; the last, if the pork 
is delicate, may be omitted. If many pieces are being 
salted, put them into a tub, and pack them closely, filling 
up the interstices with common salt; place a weight upon 
the top to keep the meat down, as well as to prevent the 
sdmittance of any air, and, when taken out for cooking, 
scrape off the salt; wash the pork in several waters, or 
place it under a water-tap, letting the water run upon it 
two or three minutes, turning ft occasionally, or it may 
lie in soak half an hour; it should be put to boil in cold 
water, and, when the rind is tender, it will be done 
euough. 

BorLep Pork, oF ALL Kixps.—The leg you must skin 
the same as ham, and dish its back part upwards, aod 
giaze it; place a ruffle at the knuckle; sauce, saurcrout or 
stewed red cabbage; pease pudding to all pork when 
boiled. 

Pork CrtLets.—Cut from a neck, or what is called fore- 
join of pork, the best end; trim it as you do lamb oi 
mutton, leaving a little fat; scrape the bone; rub or chop 
some sage fine, with a very little piece of shalot; mix it 
up with only sufficient bread-crumbs, put black pepper 
and salt into the crumbs, herbs, dip each cutlet in clarified 
butter or melted lard, press the crumbs well upon the cut- 
lete, have a sauté-pan greased with lard, lay them into it, 
try them a nice light brown, take them up, and dry them 
on paper, dish upon mashed potatoes ; use sauce robert, or 
sobiese, or tomato, or any other as to palate. 


Pork CvTLets —Cut them from a smal! delicate loin of 
pork; bone, and trim them neatly; fry them a light 
brown; put into a small stewpan a litile vinegar, and 
eschalot chopped very finely, two tablespoonfuls of tomato- 
sauce, and sufficient brown gravy to make it tasty; stew 
the cutlets in the sauce five minutes, and send them to 
table dished handsomely. If the cutlets are broiled, they 
may be dipped in yolk of egg and bread-crumbs, and 
broiled over a clear fire, and served with tomato-sauce or 
sauce robert. 

Pork Crops or Straks.—Cut from the best end of the 
loin, or from the chump or leg if steaks; remove the fat 
and skin; turn them frequently and quickly while broil- 
ing. If your gridiron be of the old fashion, it is better to 
keep it aslant on the fire. The handle being the lowest 
part, it prevents very much of the fat from falling into the 
fire, the flare of which is apt to iunpart a disagreeable flavor 
to the chops. This observation applies also to mutton- 
chops, and will be found useful if followed. Sprinkle them 
with salt when nearly done, and rub with a little fresh 
butter previous to serving ; if for a side dish, garnish with 
crisped parsley. 

To Con.ar A Pie’s Heap.—Clean thoroughly, and put it 
in pickle for a week; boil it tender; then take out the 
benes carefully, turn the upper part of one cheek to the 
snout of the other cheek, season them with pepper and salt, 
roll it lightly in a cloth, and secure it; then boil until it is 
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very tender; do not remove the cloth when done, but place 
it upon an earthenware dish, lay a heavy weight upon it, 
and unbind when cold. If the cheek is a large and fat 
one, it will be improved by laying a slice or two of lean 
pork, or ham between the cheeks before binding them in 
the eloth. 

Pia’s Heap Bakep.—Let it be divided and thoroughly 
cleaned ; take out the brains, trim the snout and ears, bake 
it an hour and a half, wash the brains thoroughly, blanch 
them, beat them up with an egg, pepper and salt, and some 
finely chopped or pounded sage, and a small piece of but- 
ter; fry them, or brown them before the fire; serve with 
the head. 

Pie’s Heap Boi.ep.—This is a more profitable dish, 
though not so pleasant to the palate; it should first be 
salted, which is usually done by the pork butcher; it 
should be boiled an hour and a quarter ; it must boil gently 
or the meat will be hard; serve with vegetables. 


Pie's Fest Stewep.—Clean, split, and boil tender; put 
them into a stewpan with enough gravy to cover them, an 
onion sliced, a few sage leaves, whole black pepper, all- 
spice, and salt; stew forty minutes; strain off the gravy, 
thicken with flour and butter, add two spoonfuls of vinegar 
or one dessertspoonful of lemon pickle; serve it up with 
the feet. 

Piq@’s Feet and Ears Frrep.—They must be well cleaned, 
and boiled until tender, and laid in vinegar and water, 
until they are required for use ; to prepare them for cook- 
ing, cut the feet in two, slice the ears, dip them in butter, 
dredge with flour, fry a nice color, and serve with melted 
butter and lemon pickle. 


Pia’s Harsiet is made with the liver and sweetbreads, 
which must be well cleaned ; add to them pieces of pork 
both fat and lean, chop finely sage and onions, season with 
pepper and salt, and mix with the preceding ; put them in 
a cowl, tie it closely, and roast. It may also be baked 
Serve with a sauce of port wine and water, and mustard, 
just boiled up, and put it into the dish. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 


PRESERVED GRAPES IN Bruxcurs.—Take out the stones 
from the grapes with a pin, breaking them as little as pos- 
sible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy height; 
then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom of the 
preserving-pan, without laying them on each other, and 
boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the juice; lay 
them in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup over them ; 
cover with paper, and the next day boil the syrup, skim- 
ming it well for five minutes; 
boil a minate or two; put them in pots, and pour the 
syrup over them, after which tie down. 


put in the grapes, let them 


Quince MaRMaLabe.—Gather the fruit when quite ripe ; 
pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skins in the water, 
measuring a teacupful to a pound of fruit; when they are 
soft, mash and strain them, and put back the water into 
the preserving kettle; add the quinces, and boil them un- 
til they are soft enough to mash fine ; rub through a sieve 
and put three quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound ct 
fruit; stir them well together, and boil them over a slow 
fire until it will fall like jelly from a spoon. Put it in pots 
or tamblers, and secure it, when cold, with paper sealed 
to the edge of the jar with the white of an egg. 

QuINCE AND APPLE JELLY.—Cut small and core an equal 
weight of tart apples and quinces. Put the quinces ina 
preserving kettle, with water te cover them, and boil till 
soft; add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, 
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and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole 
iuto a jelly bag, and strain without pressing. 


Pareservine Pears ayp Appies.—The following isa plan 
which is simple and efficacious. The apples and pears 
should be placed in glazed earthen vessels, each containing 

bout a gallon, and surrounding each fruit with paper. 
These vessels, being perfect cylinders, about a foot each in 
l.eight, stand very conveviently upon each other, and thus 
} resent the means of preserving a large quantity of fruit 

1a very small room ; and if the spaces between the top of 
ene vessel and the base of another be filled with a cement, 
composed of two parts of the curd of skimmed milk, and 

1e of lime, by which the air will be excluded, the later 
kinds of apples and pears will be preserved with little 
change in their appearance, and without any danger of 
decay, from October till February and March. A dry and 
cold situation, in which there is little change of tempera- 
ture, is the best for the vessels; but the merits of the pears 
are greatly increased by their being taken from the vessels 
about ten days before they are wanted for use, and kept in 
& Warm room, for warmth at this, as at other periods, ac- 
celerates the maturity of the pear. 

To Make Pore WINE oF AppLes.—Take pure cider made 
from sound ripe apples as it runs from the press; put sixty 
pounds of common brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the 
cider, and let it dissolve; then put the mixture into a clean 
Larrel, and fill the barrel up to within two gallons of being 
full with clean cider ; put the cask in a coul place, leaving 
the bung out for forty-eight hours; then put in the bung, 
with a small vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and 
buug up tight; and in one year the wine will be fit for 
use. This wine requires no racking; the longer it stands 
upon the lees, the better. 

ApPLs Je.tty.—Apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows: They are pared, quartered, and the 
core completely removed, aud put into a pot without water, 
closely covered, and put into an oven or overa fire. When 
pretty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through 
a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, and 
then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, then reduce it 
to a proper consistency, and an excellent jelly will be the 
prodact. 

APPLE MARMALADE.—To make apple marmalade, boil 
some apples with the peel off them until they are perfectly 
soft, which may be known by pressing them between the 
thumb and fingers; then remove them from the fire, and 
throw them into cold water; pare them ; place them on a 
sieve, and press the pulp from the cores. The pulp, which 
has passed through a sieve, place ina stewpan, and set the 
pan on the fire long enough to remove the moisture, so 
that the pulp may become rather thick. Take an equal 
quantity, in weight, of lump sugar as of pulp; clarify the 
sngar, and boil it to a good syrap ; add the pulp to it, and 
stir them well together with a good spatula, or wooden 
spoon ; place them on a fire; and, as soon as they begin to 
boil, remove them, The process is completed. When the 
marmalade has become a little cool, put it into pots; but 
do not cover the pots until it is quite cool. 

To Preserve Froir Je.rures From Morip.—Cover the 
surface one-fourth of an inch deep with fine pulverized loaf 
saogar. When thus protected, the jellies will keep for 
years in good condition, and free from mouldiness. 


Preserves. —To prevent jams, preserves, etc., from 
craining, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar must be added 
to every gallon of the jam or preserves. 

To Cover Jam Pors.—There is nothing more required 
than to moisten thin brown paper or silver paper with the 





white of an egg; it adheres most closely, and perfectly ex- 
cludes theair. This receipt has been tried for many years, 
and found most satisfactory. 

SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘*The Sick Chamber."’] 
VENTILATION. 

In all cases of illness, but more especially in fevers, a 
free circulation of fresh air is absolutely necessary. It is 
difficult to effect this without giving cold to those who have 
become very susceptible to every change of temperature by 
long confinement to one room. To do this is, however, 
the office of the nurse; and it must frequently be done even 
when the patient is not aware of its necessity. If the 
weather be warm and fine, the window may safely be 
opened once or twice a day, if it be not kept open the whole 
of the widdle of the day. Even in cold weather, if the air 
is clear, the window may be opened a little in the course 
of the day, though the patient be in bed, if she will con- 
sent to lie for the time with something thrown over her 
head and face; or, the curtains may be drawn closely 
round the bed; but this is not so well, as the air within 
the curtains is then not so effectually changed. When the 
weather is too damp to allow of this being done with safety, 
occasionally open the door of the chamber, using the same 
precautions. A fire in the room promotes ventilation. 
When this cannot be had, a candle burning in the chim- 
ney-place will keep up a small current of air. 

In cases of fever, let there be only such furniture in the 
room as is quite necessary. The bed-curtains should be 
removed or looped up, unless needed to exclude the light 
Indeed, whether in sickness or in health, the heavy bed- 
hangings in common use are very pernicious. If hangings 
be used, the tester should be taken away, leaving the bed 
open to the ceiling. This has been recommended, if not 
introduced, by an eminent physician. 

Everything likely to be offensive shonld be immediately 
removed. Even flowers should not be suffered to remain 
longer thanaday. While they are fresh gathered, they 
may amuse and cheer; but they soon begin to decay, and 
then they doharm. Ifany foul smell arise, which cannot 
otherwise be got rid of, burn some brown paper, sprinkle 
vinegar, or dip rags in liquid chloride of lime, and place 
them about the room, or put a small quantity of chloride 
of lime, a powder to be purchased at the chemists, in a 
pan, and pour water upon it, keeping it stirred every now 
and then. Remember, bowever, that the chloride, when 
dissolved, destroys or injures whatever it falls upon. It 
is also unpleasant and injurious to many persons The 
room must be purified from bad smeils, but you must do 
it in whatever way is least disagreeable to your patient. 

For your own health’s sake, especially in infectious dis- 
orders, keep as much as possible on the side of the bed to- 
wards which the current of air draws from the door or 
window. Let the air pass from you to your patient, not 
from your patient to you. And at all times avoid taking 
her breath. 


PUTTING THE ROOM IN ORDER. 


As soon as breakfast has been taken, have the room put 
in complete order, the dust taken from the floor and under 
the bed, the farniture dusted, and everything made to look 
neat. Then let the patient be washed, her night clothes 
changed, the bed made comfortable, and the sheets changed 
if necessary. As soon as this is done, have all the appara- 
tus of the washing-stand taken out of the room, prepared 
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for use, and brought back directly. Let no washing and 
rubbing of basins, jugs, and glasses be done in the room. 
Let towels be slowly dried; they become hard if dried 
quickly by a fire, or, what is better, in the open air, if they 
are used more than once. 

The carpet need not be swept, but wiped every day with 
a damp cloth ; and, if there isa fire in the room, the hearth 
muay be cleaned in thesame way. A little dampness is not 
injurious if dried immediately. 

The room shenld be kept as light as is consistent with 
the comfort of the patient. Light is conducive to good 
spirits and health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Copy Excravines.—Take a piece of good transparent 
oil silk, and place it over the print you wish to copy. 
Trace lightly with a steel pen and good common ink ; 
when the ink dries, breathe on it; or, if a large subject, 
hold it over the vapor of warm water for a few seconds ; 
then place a piece of clean paper on the tracing, and rub it 
with the hand; on taking up the paper an accurate copy 
will be found. Two copies can be taken from the same 
tracing. 

Or—Take a piece of clean lantern-horn, lay it upon the 
print or picture you wish to take off, then with a crow- 


quill, dipped in Indian ink, draw every stroke of the out- 


ne upon the horn; when dry, breathe upon that side of 
the horn whereon you have made your draft, three or four 
times, and clap it directly on a piece of white paper, with 
the drawn side downwards; then press it hard with the 


palm of your hand, the drawing will stick to your paper, 





#nd the horn come off clean. 


To Wash Fixe Crocuet Lack THAT IT MAY NoT SHRINK 
AND BrecoME Taick.—Cover a glass bottle with calico or 


en, and then tack the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with 
ap and cover it with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes 
in soft water; let all dry together, and the lace will be 


A long piece of lace must be 


und to be ready for use 
wound round and round the bottle, the edge of each round 

little above the last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at 
the beginning and end, will be found sufficient. 

fo Clean WALL Paper.—The best method is to sweep 
off lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with stale bread ; 
cat the crast off very thick, and wipe straight down from 

e top, then begin at the top again, and so on. 

Por P1re.—Make paste with suet chopped fine; cut the 
paste in strips, and arrange at bottom of a pie-dish ; puta 

yer of fowl (nicely carved and seasoned), then a layer of 

tatoes, pared and cut in halves, then another layer of 
paste, another of fowl, and another of potatoes ; last of all, 
at the top, a layer of paste (this should always be arranged 
in strips crossways) ; add a teacupful of water, and let it 
come to the boil once, and be put to simmer gently for an 
hour and a half. 

To Bieacn Sxe.eton Leaves.—Inclose them in a band- 
box aloug with burning sulphur for the purpose of bleach- 
ing. Itis well known that a red rose will turn white by 
being held over the fumes of a lighted brimstone match. 

SgrpLitz Powper.—Half a drachm of tartaric acid, two 
scruples carbonate of soda, one drachm of Rochelle salts, 
five grains of ginger powder. 

Ginger Beer.—One and a half ounces of well sliced gin- 
ver, one ounce of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one 
poand of white sugar. Put the ingredients in an earthen 
vessel and pour on them one gailon of boiling water ; 
when cold, add a tablespoonful of yeast, and let the whule 


stand until next morning; then skim and bottle it, and in 
three days it will be fit for use. 

SANDWICHES FOR Evenina-Partizs.—Chop fine some 
cold dressed ham, say about a quarter of a pound; put it 
in a basin with a tablespoonfual of chopped pickles, and « 
teaspoonful of mustard, a little pepper or cayenne; put 
about six ounces of butter in a basin, and with a spoon stir 
quickly till it forms a kind of cream; add the ham and 
seasoning, mix all well, have the sandwich bread cut in 
thin slices ; have already cut, thinly intermixed with fat, 
either cold roast beef, veal, lamb, mutton, poultry, fow!, 
pheasant, grouse, partridge, &c., either of which lay 
evenly, and not too thick, on your bread; serson with « 
little salt and pepper; cover over with another piece of 
bread ; when your sandwich is ready, cut them in any 
shape you like, but rather small and tastily, and serve 
You may keep them in a cold place, if not wanted, as they 
will keep good under cover for twelve hours. Chopped 


tongue may be iutruduced instead of ham, in thin slices. 
CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
Anorner Receipt FoR Harpentne TALLOW CaNDLes.— 
Take one pound of alum dissolved in one pint of water 
and ten pounds of tallow; place them in an iron kettle; 
hes 


after carefully skimming it, stir it for some time ; then put 


t the mixture sufficiently for the scum to rise freely; 


it away for the tallow to get cold; when it is hard, re- 
move all the sediment from the bottom of it. The tallow 
is ready to be made into candles. 

WATERMELON-Rixnp Preserves.—To a bucket of cold 
water, put in two handfuls of lime; cut your rind (either 
watermelon or cantaloupe—the latter I prefer); let it re- 
main twenty-four hours; turn it often from the bottom ; 
after taking it out of the lime-water, put it in cold water to 
soak out the taste of the lime; change the water ofter 
have some grape-leaves and a strong alum tea to scald the 
riud in; after covering the rind with the alum water 
place the grape-leaves over it, and cover it with a thi 
cloth, so they may be a good green color; let them boil in 
this about ten minntes; then drop them in cold water; 
boil a strong ginger-tea, enough to cover the rind well; 
when you find it strong, drop your rind in it, and let it 
boil in that until you can taste it through the rind when 
you break itin two. To every pound of the rind, allow 
one and a half pounds of good white sugar (the rind you 
must weigh as soon as you cut it, before you put it in the 
lime) and sufficient water to allow it to boil a long while; 
as soon as the syrup commences to boil well, put in yout 
rind, and keep it cooking slowly until the rind will look 





perfectly transparent ; it takes it some time to get perfect)) 
done; it must be made in a brass kettle; the syrup, when 
it is perfectly done, will be as thick as honey. 

To MAKE Cone@eress WaTter.—Take of supercarbonate of 
soda, two drachms; Epsom salts, one-half drachm ; table 
salt, one-half drachm; well-water (soft), one quart, or 
enough to fill your black bottle, which sometimes does not 
hold quite a quart; mix the powders in a black bottle, 
and pour on the water; then add of tartaric acid one 
drachm to each bottle, and cork tight immediately. Fit 
for use in twelve hours. Soak the corks in builing water 
for an hour before using them. 

To Cure A Fetox.—When you fear a felon is coming, 
put a pint tin of boiling water on the stove; then add to 
that a teaspoonful of saleratus and a wineglass of vinegar ; 
heat this every little while, say from hal 
heur, and hold your finger in it till the pain subsides; ro- 


an hour to an 





drawn to oue plate; 





peat this till you see the matter 








— 


———— 





then have it opened, and your finger will heal. A doctor 
vught to open it if possible, as the skin is always thickened 
vvera felon. I have cured them in twenty-four hours 
with this. 

To Make BlackBerry Wine.—Gather the ripest berries, 
cod press out all the juice; to each gallon, put two and a 
1tlf pounds of clarified sugar; fill your keg quite full, 
leaving out the bung, so that, in fermenting, the thick 
wapurities which rise will run ont, instead of settling to 
the bottom ; have an extra quantity of the wine to fill up 
the keg each morning, that it may continue to work of, 

ud become clear; do this for twelve or fifteen days, or 

atil it ceases to ferment; then bung tight for six months, 
when rack it off into bottles, and cork tight. Great care 
should be taken not to disturb the sediment at the bottom, 
aud to have it quite clear. 

A Facrt-Cakk ror A Laroas Party orn Weppine.—Five 
pounds of flour, five of sugar, five of butter, five of raisins, 
five of currants, three of almonds, two of citron, threa 

yeen of eggs, four ounces of cinnamon, one dozen of cloves, 
two and a half dozen of mace, two and a half dozen of 
natmegs, five gills of brandy, or lemon brandy, and one 
tablespoonful of soda. Be very careful in getting the right 
qaantity of spice, as all depends on the spice. 

A Goop Tea-Cake.—Four eggs, two cups of sugar, one 
eap of butter, one cup of milk, half a nutmeg, one tea- 

oonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
four enough to make the right consistence to bake. 

For Coven.—Take one tablespoonful of molasses, two 

aspoonfuls of caster-oil, one teaspoonful of camphor, aud 
ne teaspoonful of paregoric; take half a teaspoonful fre- 
juently. This is of great service when children have 
symptoms of croup. 

Cure ror Fivx.—Take four ounces of castor oil, two 
tablespoonfuls of pulverized gum-Arabic, two teaspoonfuls 
of pulverized gum kino, one teaspoonful of laudanum ; 
mix with one pint of warm water, shake well, and take a 
tablespoonfal three times aday. I have never known 
this fail in the most severe cases. 

Teo make A Goop Harp Soap ror Common Use.—Three 
pails of good soft-soap, one pound of rosin, one pound of 
borax, and twoand a half quarts of salt; put in a kettle, 

14 let it just boil; then set in a cool place over night; it 
will rise like tallow, and can be cut in pieces ; the longer 

is dried, the better it keeps the bands soft, and lasts 
well. Those who study economy will like it. 

To Remove a CATARACT oR Fitm GROWING ON THE 
Ere.—Wintergreen (fresh) leaves put into sweet cream ; 
tet it stand, when it is warm, until the little drops of oil 
trise. This oil, put into the affected eye two or three 
times a day, has been known to effect a cure. 


Chemistry for the Young. 


LESSON X. 
(Continued from June number.) 


186. Divide the chloride of lead produced into two equal 
parts, and sabdivide one of the parts into two others. Call 
them A and B1, B 2. 

167. To B1,.add ammonia, and remark that no solution 
takes place. 

168. To B 2, add nitrie acid, when the chloride will 
either dissolve at onee—even in the cold—or it will cer- 
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tainly dissolve on the application of heat. Neither of these 
results would have taken place with chloride of silver. 

169. But there is yet a simpler mode of discrimination. 
Chloride of lead, although having certain claims to the 
designation of being insoluble in water, is very far from 
being absolutely insoluble in this menstruum. 

170. For the purpose of demonstrating the above propo- 
sition, transfer the chloride of lead A to a Florence flask, 
and add about half a wineglassful of distilled water. Ap- 
ply heat, and remark that the chloride entirely dissolves. 

171. Hence our experiments have already demonstrated 
three means of separating lead from silver, supposing both 
to have existed simultaneously in one solution, and to have 
been converted into the state of chloride— 

I. By employing ammonia to dissolve out the chloride 
of silver from the chloride of lead. 

II. By employing nitric acid to dissolve out the chloride 
of lead from the chloride of silver. 

Ill. By employing water for a similar purpose. 

172. Let us now turn to the examination of the qualities 
of chloride of mercury. 

173. Taking a portion of the protonitrate solution, add 
to it common salt, or hydrochloric acid, precisely after the 
manner that we treated nitrate of lead (164), and divide 
the result in a similar way. Call the divisiou A, and Bl 
and B 2. 

174. To B 1, add ammonia, and remark how different is 
the result from anything we have yet seen. Not only does 
the chloride remain undissolved, but it at once changes 
from white to black, a result sufficiently indicative of the 
presence of mercury. But let us complete the series of 
tests. 

175. To B 2, add nitric and hydrochloric acids, and apply 
heat. The chloride will be found to dissolve. 

(So slowly, however, and with such difficulty, that this 
means of effecting a separation of the two metals is not 
practically eligible). 

176. Having put A into a Florence flask, add a consider- 
able amount of water, and apply heat. Not the slightest 





amount of solution will take place; in which characteris- 
tie the chloride of mercury essentially differs from the 
chloride of lead. 

177. Hence, supposing these three chlorides to exist in 
admixture, two methods of separating chloride of mereury 
from its associates at least will have been indicated by our 
experiments. 

178. First method :— 

I. Boil the whole together in a large amount of water, 
and thus remove*the chloride of lead. 

II. Treat the mixed residue of chloride of silver and 
chloride of mercury by means of hot nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, by which means the whole of the chloride of 
mercury should theoretically be removed. Pour off the 
solution, wash the remaining chloride of silver with water, 
add the washings to the solution. 

179. Thus the three chlorides, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the three metals, will have been isolated, and may be 
reduced to the metallic state by adequate treatment. 

180. Second method :— 

I. Extract the chloride of lead by means of hot water as 
before. 

II. Separate the chloride of silver from chloride of mer- 
enry by means of ammonia. 

181. As the object proposed to ourselves in this lesson 
was a discrimination of the properties of the three chlorides 
of silver, mercury, and lead, it is well to keep that object 
prominently in mind. Nevertheless, it would be a pity to 
omit taking cognizance of certain collateral facts, 

















Ehitors’ Gable. 


He is a parricide to his mother’s name, 
And with an impious hand murders ber fame, 
Who wrongs the praise of woman.—RANDOLPH. 


THar the question of woman's sphere, rights, and duties, 
much as it has been discussed, is still an unsettled one, or 
one at least not determined to the satisfaction of the parties 
the most interested, is proved by the number of books, 
essays, and writings of all kinds, issued almost daily, in 
which the subject is presented in as many different lights, 
or shades of light, as there are diversities in the minds 
that treat it. There is, of course, a decided difference in 
the way in which men and women view this question. 
The former seem to go upon the conviction that the present 
state of affairs is the best possible, and advise women to 
submit gracefully, reminding them, at the same time, as 
the lump of sugar in the bitter cup, that they rule by sub- 
mitting. They urge them to be more or less angelic in 
their gentleness and patience, heroic in their endurance, 
wud always womanly in their tenderness and love. If 
this could be accomplished, far be it from us to say it 
would not be desirable. 

The other side, looking upon the cause from another 
stand-point, speak with less calmness and reticence. Even 
the most forbearing of them are apt to think that some 
evils may be remedied; and, in their zeal for reforming 
aud uprooting old abuses, they sometimes use the woman's 
weapon, the gift of utterance, with a freedom that injures 
the cause they would perhaps have given their lives to de- 
fend. In fact, woman more than any one else might say, 
**Save me from my friends!” 

Wild assertion, extravagant declamation, claims impos- 
sible to be granted, privileges demanded—which, if ob- 
trined, would lie dead for want of those to use them—have 
so marked the usual course of treatment of this argument 
on the feminine side, that we confess we open any work 
oa this subject, from a woman’s pen, with an inward de 
precation, a hope that she has been true to the finer 
instincts as well as the rights of her sex—a dread lest she 
may have marred the effect of the wisest plans by making 
them a stepping-stone to some impracticable scheme. 





it was with feelings of this kind that we took up an 
English work,* lately republished here. 


wiost points, gratified with the clear, forcible, and simple 


We were, on 


exp sitions of the writer, Miss Muloch, on the duties of our 
sex; and, with a few exceptions, which we shall point 
out, we can heartily indorse her opinions on a subject so 
momentous, in which all the world are either directly or 
iudirectly instructed. 

We would advise all who sit listless, with folded hands 
and vacant minds and hearts, inactive in their comfortable 
homes, yet chafing at this inactivity until the very com- 
fort that hedges them in from all care or thought becomes 
a source of weariness and vexation, to read Miss Muloch’s 
chapter on “Something to Do.” She vindicates clearly 
oue of woman’s rights, which, if she would live up to with 
more earnestness and self-denial, she would have less need 
to clamor for other privileges—the right to labor. This 


* A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the anthor 
of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Philadelphia: for sale 


al 


by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


some may consider the lowest round in the social ladder ; 
but our Creator, by example, and precept, and results, has 
crowned patient, careful, and strenuous labor, for worthy 
purposes, with such fall approving, that we cannot doubt 
his regard for it. He gives the capacity and the opportu- 
nity for it, as he gives light, air, and all his best blessings 
freely to ‘“‘ whosoever will.”’ No one is 80 rich or great as 
to be free from this duty; in fact, the greater or richer, 
the more is expected. Where the seed is sown {(reely, the 
harvests should be abundant. 

Let all women first fully recognize this truth, that, in 
Miss Muloch’s words, ‘‘ the Father of all has never put one 
man or one woman into this world without giving each 
something t) do there, in it, and for it, some visible, tan- 
gible work, to be left behind them when they die.” 

If, then, any one wishes to know what they are to do 
if unable to find their work themselves—which, if they are 
thoroughly in earnest, and do not ‘“‘despise the day of 
small things,’’ will hardly ever happen—and wish to have 
their field of labor pointed out to them, we can answer 
them again from Miss Muloch’s own words: ‘‘ Generally— 
and this is the best and safest guide—she will find her 
work lying very near at hand—some desultory tastes to 
condense into regular studies, some faulty household 
quietly to remodel, some child to teach, or parent to watch 
over. All these being needless or unattainable, she may 
extend her service out of the home into the world, which, 
perhaps, never at any time so much needed the help of us 
women; and hardly one of its charities and duties can be 
done so thoroughly as by a wise and tender woman's 
hand. 

‘* Here occurs another of those plain rules which are the 
only guidance possible in the matter—a Bible rule, too 
*‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ Question it not; philosophize not over it; do it; 
only do it, thoroughly and completely, never satisfied with 
less than perfectness. Be it ever so great or so small, from 
the founding of a village school to the making of a collar, 
do it ‘with thy might,’ and never lay it aside till it is done. 

‘Only let us turn from the dreary, colorless lives of the 
women, old and young, who have nothing to do, to those 
of their sisters who are always busy doing something, 
who, believing and accepting the universal law that plea- 
sure is the mere accident of our being, and work its nata- 
ral and most holy necessity, have set themselves steadily 
to seek out and fulfil theirs. 

“If love comes to them accidentally (or rather Provi- 
dentially) and happily, so much the better. They will 
not make the worse wives for having been busy maidens 
But the ‘tender passion’ is not to them the one grand ne- 
cessity that it is to aimless lives. They are in no haste to 
wed; their time is duly filled up; and, if never married, 
still the habitual faculty of usefulness gives them in them- 
selves, and with others, that obvious value, that fixed 
standing in society which will forever prevent their being 
drifted away, like most old maids, down the current of a 
new generation, even as dead May-flies down a stream.” 

As ably as the right and the duty to work are shown, 
just as forcibly are depicted the benefits of seif-dependence. 
Of course, it is to single women that now the writer espe- 
cially addresses herself when she says :— 
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“We must help ourselves. In this curions phase of 
social history, when marriage is apparently ceasing to be- 
come the common lot, and a happy marriage the most 
vencommon lot of all, we must educate our maidens into 
what is far better than any blind clamor for ill-defined 
‘ rights’—into what ought always to be the foundation of 
rights, duties. And there is one, the silent practice of 
which will secure to them almost every right they can 
airly need—the duty of self-dependence; not after any 
Amazonian fashion—no mutilating of fair womanhood in 
erder to assume the unnatural armor of men—but simply 
by the full exercise of every faculty, physical, moral, and 
itellectual, with which Heaven has endowed us all in 
different degrees, allowing no one to rust or to lie idle 
merely because their owner isa woman. And, above all, 
let us lay the foundation of all real womanliness by teach- 
ing our girls from their cradle that the priceless pearl of 
iecorous beauty, chastity of mind, as well as body, exists 
in themselves alone—that a single-hearted and pure- 
minded woman may go through the world, like Spenser's 
Una, suffering, indeed, but never defenceless—fovot-sore 
and smirched, but never tainted—exposed, doubtless, to 
many trials, yet never either degraded or humiliated, un- 
less by her own acts she humiliates herself. 

‘**Fear not the world; it is often juster to us than we are 
to ourselves. Itis hard enough, for two-thirds of it are 
struggling for the dear life; but it has a rough sense of 
moral justice after all. 

**Perhaps at no age since Eve’s were women rated so 
exclusively at their personal worth. And shall we value 
ourselves so meanly as to consider this unjust? Shall we 
not rather accept our position, difficult, indeed, and re- 
quiring from us more than the world ever required before, 
but from its very difficulty rendered the more honorable? 

** Let us not be afraid of men, for that, I suppose, lies at 
the root of all these amiable hesitations. ‘Gentlemen 
dou't like such and such things.’ My dear little foolish 
cowards, do you think a man—a good man, in any rela- 
tien of life—ever loves a woman the more for reverencing 
her the less? or likes her better for transferring all her 
burdens to his shoulders, and pinning her conscience to 
his sleeve? Or, even supposing he did like it, is a woman's 
divinity to be man or God?” 

After discussing the various modes of occupation which 
have been set aside as peculiarly woman’s work, from the 
profession of a writer or a teacher to that of a maid of all 
work, Miss Muloch dilates particularly upon the duties of 
the mistress of a family :— 

“The house mother! Where could she find a nobler 
title, a more sacred charge ?—all these souls given into her 
hand to be cared for, both in great things and small, if 
«nything can be called small on which rests the comfort of 
: family. For instance, good temper is, with many people, 
lependent upon good health, good health upon good diges- 
tion, good digestion upon wholesome, well-prepared food, 
eaten in peace and pleasantness. A person of sensitive 
physique may be nursed into settled hypochondria by 
living in close rooms, where ..e sweet fresh air and sun- 
shine are determinedly shut out, and the foul air as deter- 
minedly shut in. 

** Power, of whatsoever kind and degree, so that it is 
inst and lawful, is a glorious thing to have, a noble thing 
to use. But what shall be said of the woman who has 
had it, and thrown it away, or retained it only to misuse 
it? Wo betide both her and all connected with her! for 
she has ceased to injure herself alone.” 

Thus far we agree with Miss Muloch in sentiment, and 
recommend her ** Thoughts’ to all our readers, the double 
blessed as well as the “‘single blessed.”’ Still, we must 


notice what we consider her mistakes. We will not dwell 
upon the unimportant ones—the practical bud of ‘* premis- 
ing that these thoughts do not concern married women,” 
and yet devoting the fullest chapter to the ‘House 
Mother”! We will not quarrel with authors for giving 
more than they promise. In the chapter of ‘‘ Female Pro- 
fessions,’’ there is counsel given which might be judi- 
ciously applied to mankind in general, not to women, nor 
‘*single’’ women in particular. That those who feel them- 
selves incapable of advancing beyond mediocrity had 
better not publish. The sensible person whose mental 
mirror faithfully presents mediocrity may be looked for 
with a candle, like the honest man of Diogenes; and we 
doubt much that he be found. As to the advice of friends, 
most promptly and kindly is it given when sought; but 
the veracious history of the Archbishop of Granada will 
explain its utility. There isa ‘‘ Deus ex machina,” how- 
ever, who always steps in at the proper moment to pre- 
vent the flood of poor writing from ‘‘ lowering the standard 
of public taste,”’ and this is the Publisher. He will gene- 
rally impress wholesome truth on the vain and the 


incompetent. 

We would ask our author whya “meddling old maid,” 
* having a finger in every pie,’’ is in a more natural state 
than any woman of genius that ever enlightened the 
world? 

‘“*Nothing,”’ said Sydney Smith, “‘is more stupid or 
more common than to take the actual for the possible, to 
believe that all that is is all that can be.’’ There are ac- 
tually more meddling old maids than women of genius; 
but why, therefore, should the woman of strong faculties, 
informed mind, and powers to instruct and entertain her 
world, find it “‘ natural” to live a life of idle gossip, preying 
upon the more valuable time of her neighbors, and never 
rising in occupation beyond the cross-stitching of a lamb- 
kin? 

We respect and love many old maids who give honor to 
their position, and who are more useful than not a few 
wedded wives ; but we must say that the single is the unna- 
tural position. Miss Muloch, we think, decidedly inclines 
to take an opposite view. It would be needless to expatiate 
on the miseries of a bad marriage; they are but too well 
known. A marriage entered upon from sordid motives, 
or from any but the highest and most serious considera- 
tions, and the firmest attachment, which alone can smooth 
the ills incident to life, we consider not only imprudent 
but highly reprehensible; and such marriages bring their 
own punishment by the worldly difficulties which always 
ensue. 

One of the “‘ Thoughts,” however, will bear a construc- 
tion that the author probably did not see. She says:— 

“Would that, instead of educating our young girls with 
the notion that they are to be wives, or nothing—matrons 
with an acknowledged position and duties, or with no 
position and duties at all—we could instil into them the 
principle that, above and before all, they are to be women, 
women whose character is of their own making, and 
whose lot lies in theirown hands. Marriage ought always 
to be a question not of necessity, but choice. Every girl 
ought to be taught that a hasty, loveless union stamps 
upon her as foul dishonor as one of those connections 
which omit the legal ceremony altogether—and that, how- 
ever pale, dreary, and toilsome a single life may be, un- 
happy married life mast be tenfold worse, an ever-haunting 
temptation, an incurable regret, a torment from which 
there is no escape but death.” 

We have placed in italics the most reprehensible part of 
the last paragraph, though we consider the idea that ‘an 
unhappy married life must be tenfold worse” than any 
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misery which may befall a single woman, false and mis- 
chievous. But what shall we say of the views about a 
“loveless union’? Are they not very “free-love’’ senti- 
ments? Surely Miss Muloch did not intend this; nor can 
an unfortunate marriage, if the parties keep the vows 
made at the altar, be considered in this light. The senti- 
ment not only mars, but really destroys the right moral 
influence of the book ; and every American mother should 
be careful to point out these fallacies to her daughters, if 
she permit them to read the volume. 

Harem Lire.—The Princess de Belgioso has given, in 
her *“* Souvenir of a Journey in Asia Minor, ete.,”” a very 
striking picture of Harem life, and its loathsome features 
are perfectly in keeping with the unnatural and sensuous 
existence which polygamy imposes on woman. Here is a 
sketch :— 

** Possibly I may destroy some illusions by speaking with 
so little respect of the harems. We have read descriptions 
in the Arabian Nights and other Oriental stories: we have 
been told that these places are the abodes of beauty and 
love. Weare authorized in believing that the descriptions 
written, though exaggerated and embellished, have still a 
foundation of truth, and that in these mysterious retreats 
all the marvels of art, luxury, magnificence, and voluptu- 
ousness are combined. How far we are from the truth! 
Imagine walls blackened and cracked; ceilings with the 
beams gaping and covered with dust and spiders’ webs ; 
sofas torn and greasy ; porticres in tatters; traces of tal- 
low and oil everywhere. When I entered for the first 
time one of these charming places, I was disgusted, but the 
mistresses of the house did not perceive it. Mirrors being 
very scarce in these countries, the ladies bedizen themselves 
in the strangest possible guise. They thrust a number of 
bejewelled pins into printed cotton handkerchiefs, and then 
roll them round their heads. They pay not the slightest 
attention to their hair, and only the very great ladies who 
have visited the capital possess combs. As for the many- 
colored paints, of which they make an immoderate use, 
they can only regulate their distribution by mutual assist- 
ance, and as the women living in the same house are so 
many rivals, the great object is to render them ridiculous. 
They put vermilion on their lips, rouge on their cheeks, 
nose, forehead, and chin, white wherever there is a va- 
cancy, and blue round their eyes and under their nose. 
Stranger still is the manner in which they paint their eye- 
brows. They are doubtlessly told that, to be beautiful, 
the eyebrow should form a large arch, and they have hence 
concluded that the larger the arch the more beautiful is 
the eyebrow, without inquiring whether its position is not 
irrevocably fixed by nature. This being the case, they 
allow their eyebrows all the space between the temples, 
and paint on their foreheads two immense arches, which, 
starting from the top of the nose, run across the forehead. 
Some young eccentric beauties prefer a straight line to a 
curve, and trace a broad black band across the forehead ; 
but these are exceptions.” 





Ussaprpy Women.—The following is a true exposition 
which should be remembered: “It is a curious trath— 
and yet a truth forced upon us by daily observation—that 
it is not the women who have suffered most who are the 
unhappy women. A state of permanent unhappiness— 
not the morbid, half-cherished melancholy of youth, which 
generally wears off with wiser years—but that settled, 
miserable discontent and dissatisfaction with all things 
and all people which we see in some women, is, with very 
few exceptions, at once the index and the exponent of a 
thoroughly selfish character.”’ 


The following beautiful poem will find an echo in ali 
loving and pitying hearts.—Ep3 


GENEVIEVE. 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


Tue air is all ablaze with a radiant golden haze, 
And the angel of the sunset is pouring glories down ; 
And a darkly purple glow halos round each mountaia’s 
brow, 
And a soft refining light gilds the steeples of the town. 
Along its meadow way, like a fairy child at play, 
Glides the blue rippling river to the arms of the sea; 
With now a deep refrain, like a low funereal strain, 
And then a gush of joyance, full of quaint, wild glee 
Adown the village street patter, care-free, youthful feet, 
Towards the smooth grassy green where the tall elins 
grow ; 
And merry shouts uprise to the bending azure skies, 
And red dewy lips with laughter overflow. 
But I have not a care for this scene, so strangely fair, 
Its beauties float around me like a half lost dream ; 
While the busy hours go by, passing towards eternity, 
And swelling, drop by drop, life’s ever surging stream. 


Far away, far away, in a churchyard old and gray, 
My sad thoughts are lingering at this blessed time, 
Beside a quiet grave "bove which cypress branches wave, 
Where sleeps the winsome treasure that I once called 
mine. 
Pure and beautiful was she as the wind-flower of the lea, 
With the fair hair floating o’er her neck like sunbeams 
over snow, 
And her earnest azure eyes, rich with gleams of Paradise 
And Heaven's own benedictien on her pale young brow 
O lily Genevieve! O saint-like Genevieve! 
I should have known such holiness was not a mortal’s 
dower ; 
But my heart was strangely dim, thick with human pride 
and sin, 
And so I went on blindly with my sweet wild-flower, 
Till field and hedge grew gay with the bloom of bonny May, 
And sun-browned June came on apace, with mirth and 
melody ; 
Then her tender face grew bright with a new, bewildering 
light— 
Then I first dreamed that the angels were calling her 
from me: 
Were calling wooingly from that radiant far country 
Where falls no desolating blight, no devastating breath ; 
But ah! why should I tell what each soul must know s» 
well? 
And why should I repeat again the old, old story, death ? 
O blood-cleansed Genevieve! O white-robed Genevieve! 
The valley’s worm is creeping ‘mid thy hair's pale gold, 
And upon thy pulseless breast, where thy thin hands, fold- 
ed, rest, 
Lies heavily, O so heavily, the damp, damp mould. 
And the gloomful days go by, mingling with eternity, 
But I feel my life grow shorter with no gleam of pain ; 
For the misty veil is riven which has shut my soul from 
heaven, 
And spirit-voices whisper—I shall meet thee, Eve, again 


Meet thee, Eve, once more, on that far, eternal shore, 
Beyond the smiling stars and the arching azure sky ; 

Meet and clasp thy hand ‘mid a fair seraphic band, 
Where grief-storms never come, and love may never div. 














Kyow.epus.—There are those who wish to know only 
that they may know—it is curiosity; that they may be 
known—it is vanity ; that they may seli their knowledge 
for money or honors—it is greed; that they may edify 
others—it is charity ; that they may be edified—it is pru- 
The grand idea of knowledge is to gain truth. 


dence. 
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Tre Herxypon MemoriaL.—We have one name to add to 
our list:— 

Mrs. Anna E. Jones, Cuthbert, Ga., $1. 

To ovr CorresPoxpents.—The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we can make room 
‘*Trust Not the Future’’—‘‘ Appeal for Mount Vernon’’— 
‘*The Pleasant Month of May*’—* Principle 
ion”’—‘*‘Unequally Yoked Together’—‘‘ Memory”—‘‘ The 
Sweet and Lonely Glen’’—‘‘ They Think I have no Heart” 


versus Fash- 


—‘*Truavt Susie’’—‘“ Mattie Burnett’’—‘ Shall I be Miss- 
ed?”"—I am not Lonely”’—‘‘ The Mother's Prayer”—and 
** Ellen Galt Morton.” 

The following articles are not needed: “‘ Lament of the 
Wife of Mr. McShabby” (good for a newspaper)—“ The 
Graveyard”—* The Gifted Ones of Earth’”’—*‘ Song”--“* To 
Mary"”—“ Lines, ete."—‘‘ The Storm’’—‘“‘ Lines to a Co- 
quette”’—*‘ Not Alone’”—“The Voice of Bells’’—* Lines, 
etc.”"—‘* The Princess Victoria."" (We are sorry an Ameri- 
can woman should have written such a paper. We do not 
believe she is an American by birth ; she would have had 
a loftier sense of the nobility of freedom)—‘‘ Mental Con- 
tentment’”’—*“* Ladies’ —** About Whiskers” —‘‘ Every One 
to his Taste’—*“* Alone, Alone”’ (and other poems and sto- 
ries by the author are not wanted)—‘ Art”—** The Hypo- 
crite’—and ‘‘ A Legend.” 


Health Department, 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Dress.—Agreeing fully with Dr. Barlow in the position 
that “‘medical science should effect something more than 
the mere adaptation of remedies to a few special diseases ;"’ 
and that it should ‘“‘embrace the more enlarged and com- 
prehensive parpose of promoting general health, and pre- 
serving the bodily frame in the full and vigorous exercise 
of all its functions,”’ we feel justified in extending our re- 
marks on the subject of dress beyond our original design. 
lst. A desire to vin- 


Two reasons prompt to this course: 
dicate “‘the profession” from the oft-repeated and basely 
slanderons charge that the “faculty” oppose the diffusion 
of hygienic knowledge among the people, because it is ad- 
And, 2d 


verse to their interest. Because errors in dress 
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are the prolific source of many grave and fatal maladies, 
which are considered primary or original diseases, while 
the train of causation is entirely overlooked or misappre- 
hended. Indeed, the latter reason is the principal one; for 
no refutation of the charge made against physicians is 
needed when we can point to the works of the writers just 
mentioned—to those of Dr. John Bell, Dr. Dunglison, Dr 
A. T. Thomson, and a bost of other regular physicians 
who have written on Hygiene and collateral subjects. And 
we may be permitted to add that we desire no higher ho- 
nor than to have our humble name associated with those 
mentioned, in our efforts to benefit humanity in general, 
and woman in particular. It would be foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose, and an imputation on the intelligence of our 
readers, to go into a long chemical and physiological ex- 
planation for the purpose of showing the importance of the 
function of respiration to the animal economy. As before 
intimated, we shall attempt now to trace the destructive 
fashion of compressing the chest from its origin, through 
its successive gradations of suffering, disease, and death 
Only two plausible reasons can be adduced to explain the 
adoption of this absurd and health-destroying fashion 
One of these is the mistaken idea that it renders the person 
more beautiful; and the other is the desire to obtain me- 
chanical aid for enfeebled muscles, and thus to secure a 
**good carriage.’’ But both these designs will either fui! 
entirely of accomplishment, or only partial and temporary 
success will be obtained, at the expense of ease, of health, 
For no one of good taste can admire 
And while we would not 


and even life itself. 
an artificial contracted waist. 
insinuate that the main object of female dress should be to 
excite the admiration of the opposite sex, we trust that our 
fair readers will excuse us for reminding them that the full 
and graceful rotundity of Nature is much more agreeable 
to our sex than the artificial constriction of Fashion; for, 
to speak plainly, men generally regard all such attempts 
with secret aversion or disgust; while with many those 
feelings are mingled with sorrow, in view of the dreadful 
consequences that must ensue from those vain and futile 
efforts to improve on Nature's handiwork. A good ca:- 
riage, or what is esteemed as such, may possibly be ob- 
tained by artificial support to the muscles of the chest; but 
let us for a moment trace the consequences of success. 
Here then is a young lady or a girl (all girls are young 
ladies nowadays) ; she bas been reared amid all the refine- 
ments, evervations, and constraints of modern society ; 
she has been closely confined within doors, excluded from 
light and air; she has drank warm drinks, and fed on 
crude indigestible food ; she has slept on feather beds, and 
kept late hours; in short, she has violated every law of 
health, until her whole physical frame is so enfeebled that 
she is wholly incapable of any continuous muscular effort 
And now she is about to “‘ enter society,’’ and a ‘‘ good car- 
riage” is an indispensable passport to favor. The head 
must be held as erect as that of a militia captain; the 
shoulders must be kept back; the body must incline nei- 
ther to the right nor left, but must sit, and stand, and move 
according to the rules prescribed by the dancing-master. 
Now does any one believe that such unfortunate victims 
as we have described, who may be found all over the land, 
in town and country, are equal to the task imposed upon 
them? It is an established physiological fact that the 
muscles are incapable of continued action, but that con- 
traction and relaxation must alternate. How, then, can 
these feeble and trembling bodies accomplish what would 
What is the remedy? 


be impossible even for a giant? 
Yes, 


Can ingenuity overcome a physical impossibility ? 
even this may be done by artificial support ; and asa good 
carriage must be secured at all hazards, the muscles are 
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corded, and splinted, and braced; and thus the end is at- 
tained without muecular effort. A happy idea, truly! 
Mother and daughter are both delighted ; ene because she 
is relieved from the iabor of trying to do what she cannot; 
and the other because the lovely daughter can now retain 
the desired position, and no thanks to perverse dame Na- 
ture. And thus is the body made to conform to the stiff, 
languid, unnatural, constrained, and mechanical move- 
ments which are considered essential to a good carriage. 
Aud what follows? The muscles of the chest become still 
more feeble, and even paralyzed from inaction, in accord- 
anee With another physiological law, which requires that 
iauscles should have exercise as well as rest. And as the 
chest must at times be released from its bondage, and as 
the semi-paralyzed muscles are incapable of keeping the 
body erect, the spine bends forward, causing *‘ round shoul- 
ders."’ Thus are all the fond anticipations of the attain- 
ment of beauty and grace blighted. And, alas! the evil 
stops not here; all the direct effects of compression now to 
be mentioned are alarmingly aggravated, and too often 
rendered incurable by the different kinds of spinal curva- 
ture. The first direct effect of compression of the chest is 
the impediment to the motions of the ribs, so essential to 
the proper performance of the function of respiration ; 
while perfect respiration is vitally important to those 
changes which must be effected in the blood in order to ren- 
der it fit for repairing the organs and tissues of the body. 

We have then, as the direct result of compression, the 
following train of disorders: Respiration is impeded ; the 
blood is imperfectly vitalized, and, as a consequence, all 
the secretions and excretions of the body are deranged. 
The breathing is hurried—the heart is excited; there is 
palpitation of this organ, with pains in the breast, etc. The 
abdominal organs share in the disorder of those of the 
chest ; the stomach, liver, and other viscera are misplaced 
by the compression of the ribs and the descent of the dia- 
phragm ; and their functions are still farther interrupted 
by the poisonous elements contained in the blood, which 
has not been chemically depurated and oxygenized in the 
lungs. As a consequence of these abdominal lesions, we 
have dyspepsia with its thousand untold and indescribable 
symptoms, such as nausea, deranged bowels, nervousness, 
hypochondriasis, etc. etc. The brain, the great fountain of 
vitality and intellectuality, also participates in the general 
derangement ; congestion is caused by the disordered cir- 
culation, as is manifested by giddiness, throbbing, head- 
ache, tremors, ete. Now, if to these direct effects of im- 
peded respiration, the aggravations which necessarily 
ensue from spinal curvature be added, we have a picture 
of disease and suffering which may well startle the most 
thoughtless. And this picture is not overdrawn, for the 
originals may be seen, alas, in every part of our country ; 
and this is our spology for dwelling so much on this sub- 
ject. 

When we consider other habits of women, such as thin 
shoes, low dresses, late hours, indulgence in unwholesome 
tood and drinks, breathing the impure air of a crowded 
assembly-room, and then passing into the cold night air, 
we cannot wonder that they are feeble and sickly ; indeed 
vur greatest surprise is that they can live at all, exposed 
to a combination which no constitution can withstand ; 
for we are satisfied that males would soon lose their phy- 
sical superiority were they exposed to the same influences. 

With a word or two on the clothing of infants, we con- 
clude the subject of dress, promising in some of our future 
numbers to give directions fur the attainment of that most 
desirable grace, a good carriage ; and ours will be a “ bet- 
ter way,” one that will avoid all the evils described, while 
health and vigor will be imparted to the body. 
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All dresses for infants should be soft and loose, so that 
irritation of the tender skin may be avoided, and the 
necessary changes easily made. Pins, if possible, should 
be dispensed with ; and also all swathing and bandaging. 
except a thin soft abdominal band for a few weeks. Caps 
should not be worn at all, as they heat and irritate the 
head, and do no good. With a few general rules on the 
subject of dress, we dismiss the subject :— 

1, All articles of clothing for men, women, and children 
should be sufficiently loose to allowthe most perfect free- 
dom in every movement. 

2. Regularity and uniformity should be duly regarded, 
and all great and sudden changes of dress avoided. 

3. It should always be remembered that the exposure of 
a part of the body, usually protected, to a current of cold 
air is much more likely to produce a cold than an equal 
exposure of the whole person. 

CoLumBvs, Ga. 
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Booxs By Mar.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
formatien touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


la- 


From Carips & Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LORD MONTAGU’S PAGE: An Historical Romance of 
the Seventeenth Century. By G. P. R. James, author of 
“Richelieu,” “Darnley,” “Mary of Burgundy,” “Old 
Dominion,” etc. As it comes to our turn somewhat laie 
to notice the publication of the last of our author's works, 
We may as well commence by congratulating him and his 
worthy publishers on the signal success which has attendea! 
their efforts, even in the dullest times. The rapid sale of 
the first edition is perhaps the best evidence that could be 
presented of the merits and sterling popularity of this ably 
written romance. The work embraces an interesting period 
in the history of France, during which the administration 
of the government was controlled by Cardinal Richelieu, 
whose character the author portrays in more favorable 
colors than has been usual with the writers either of 
history or romance. Of the ability of Mr. James to do 
justice to any period, or to any character of the past, we 
shall not be expected to speak. His numerous works of 
romance, amounting, as we believe, to nearly two hun- 
dred volumes, attest his ‘‘ great historical powers,"’ and 
the remarkable facility which he possesses “of turning 
his graphic pen at will to the delineation of the most dis- 
tant and opposite scenes, manners, and social customs." 
To this criticism, the author of the “‘ History of Europe,” 
Atson, adds the brilliant encomium that “not a word or 
a thought which can give pain to the purest heart ever 
escapes his pen; and the mind, wearied with the cares 
and grieved at the selfishness of the world, reverts with 
pleasure to his varied compositions, which carry it back, 
as it were, to former days."’ Let us hope that Mr. James 
has at last fallen into good hands, and that justice will yet 
be meted to him by his publishers as well as by the public. 
It may not be too much to anticipate that this last volume 
of his works will become the precursor of a new and 
beautiful edition of his writings, under the success of 
which he may rest from his labors. Others, it is noto- 
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rious, have heretofore profited to a very great extent by 
the republication of his works, without acknowledging 
their indebtedness to the author by the presentation even 
of an editor's copy. There is that about the volume before 
us which gives assurance of a more generous outlay. It 
issues, as we have said, from the publication house of 
Childs & Peterson, is printed on excellent paper, clear 
type, is well bound, and is every way creditable to their 
A portrait of the author, taken in 1946, on steel, 
Price 


taste. 
accompanies the volame and enhances its value. 
$1 25. 

From Prerersoyx & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN, by Miss Par- 
doe, and THE JEALOUS WIFE, by the same author, price 
50 cents each, form two complete volumes of Peterson's 
Library of Sterling Novels. 

From Dick & Firzoeraup, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorusrs, Philadelphia :— 

A POOR FELLOW. By the author of ‘‘ Which; the 
Right or the Left?” This is decidedly a religious book, 
not of the theoretical, but of the practical, order. It 
teaches men that they ought to reform, and what to do in 
working out their thorough reformation. Its theology 
very properly rejects that kind of piety which soothes and 
consoles its possessor on the proceeds of frauds, robberies, 
injustice, and persecution. It insists upon restitution being 
made, at least in a single fold, before men can claim or 
enjoy the reputation or the repose of heart which belongs 
to those who have truly forsaken their evil ways. The 
book is well written, though perhaps a little extravagant 
in some of its characters, as well on the side of virtue as 
on that of vice. It will be read with interest, however, 
by all who. look into its pages, and with profit, we hope, 
by all who have participated in the recent revivals, and 
who are yet inquiring “ what they shall do to be saved.” 
Price $1 25. 

From James Cnattex & Sox, and J. B. Lreprxcorr & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

HADJI IN SYRIA: or, Three Years in Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. The incidents and descrip- 
tions embraced in this neatly printed volume will greatly 
interest the reader, especially if he have a reverence for 
the “Holy Land.” They, as well as the illustrations 
interspersed among its pages, are selected from a journal 
Kept by a lady who resided several years in Palestine, and 
who consequently had various opportunities of seeing and 
jadging for herself. The application of the language of 
the Scriptures to the scenery and to many of the customs 
retained to the present times, and also the simple narrative 
of the author's personal adventures, are calculated to make 
a deep impression on the minds of young persons. It is 
not improbable, however, that in the fervor of her own 
peculiar faith, the charitably inclined author, in judging 
of the peculiarities which she discovered in others, did not 
always come to a clear perception of what she deemed to 
ne their shortcomings. She certainly found a vast amount 
vf superstition and prejudice to condemn in others, who, 
in turn, no doubt, condemned what they deemed to be like 
deficiencies in her own mode of worship. Nevertheless, 
the volume is highly recommended to pastors and their 
wives, superintendents of Sunday schools, private libra- 
ries, ete. Price 75 cents. 

From Rosert M. De Wirt, New York, through Hazarp 
& Brorner, Philadelphia :— 

OSCEOLA, THE SEMINOLE; or the Red Fawn of the 
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Flower Land. By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of “The 
Scalp Hunters,” “Rifle Rangers,”’ ‘“‘ White Chief,” etc 
Beautifully illustrated, with original designs, engraved 
by N. Orr. The name of Osceola will awaken an interest 
in many of our readers, which the perusal of this volume 
will only be able to gratify. Those who remember the 
daring and the courage of the savage chief have not 
ceased to lament the fate of the hero; and, though not 
prepared to throw around his character all the false glare 
in which it has been decorated by the pen of romance, 
will still remember him as a noble specimen of the un- 
tutored sons of the forest. There are some imputations 
indulged in by the author, which we think were not 
necessary to establish the correctness of the narrative, 
and in relation to the truth of which, readers are entitled 
to the benefit of their doubts. With this exception the 
volume is one of the most exciting Indian stories that have 
been published for a long time. Price $1 25. 

WILDFLOWER. By the author of ‘“‘The House of 
Elmore,” ete. etc. This volame, which we have not had 
time to read, comes to us with the highest encomiums of 
the London press. Price $1 (0. 

From Fowrrer & Weis, New York :— 

THE GARDEN, A POCKET MANUAL OF PRACTI- 
CAL HORTICULTURE; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flowers. Embracing an Exposition of the 
Nature and Action of Sotls and Manures, and the Structure 
and Growth of Plants; Directions for the Forming of a 
Garden ; Description of Implements and Fixtures; In- 
structions for Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, and Graft- 
ing; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
We quote this very full title at length, because it best ex- 
plains the object of the author, who is already well and 
widely known by his first series of popular hand-books— 
** How to Write,” “ How to Behave,” ete. ete. The new 
series will consist of four, of which “‘ The Garden” is the 
first. We have had occasion to examine many books on 
horticulture, and do not hesitate to say we consider this 
the most simple, practical, and compact arrangement of 
the different points connected with the pursuit that we have 
ever met with, and sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of the great mass of dwellers inthe country. Every 
useless detail is spared, and the plan is carried ont with 
especial clearness. Such books as this area public benefit, 
since they place the beauty and luxury of fruit and fow- 
ers within the reach of the busiest and most careful tillers 
of the soil. A beautiful home makes a beautiful soul—and 
nature is no niggard in rewarding those who care for her 
bounty. Price 75 cents. 


THE WORLD'S BATTLE. James Moore, M.D., the 
author, bas presented us with a copy of this treatise. It 
strenuously and admirably enforces many of the important 
religious, moral, and philosophic truths which form the 
basis of human happiness, usefulness, and respectability ; 
and points, with confidence, to a glorious immortality, 
when the battle with the world shall have been brought 
to a triumphant victory. Mr. Moore is a pleasant writer, 
and reasons logically. 

From Harper & Brotnens, New York, through A, 
Wincn, Philadelphia :— 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION. Edited by J. Smith Homans, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the Stato 
of New York, and Editor of the “ Banker’s Magazine and 
Statistic Reporter,” and by J. Smith Homans, Jr., B. &., 
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‘“‘An Historical and Statistical Sketch of the 
With maps 


author of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States.” 
and engravings. In every respect, this is an important 
national work, presenting a mass of information which 
neither the historian, the statesman, nor those practically 
eugaged in commerce or other industrial pursuits, can 
dispense with; but which may be referred to with the 
greatest facility, and relied upon asa correct and confiden- 
tial expositor and guide. 


NEW JUVENILES. 

From the GrenerRaL Protestant EpiscopaL Sunpar- 
ScHooL UNION :— 

THE BOY MISSIONARY. By Jenny Marsh Parker. 
That we have been slow to commend this little volume must 
not argue against our appreciation of its excellencies—the 
simplicity of its style—the naturalness of its incident—the 
earnestness and trath of its principles. Weconsider it one 
of the very best of the many admirable publications of this 
well-known society, and the lessons enforced by the sim- 
ple history of the sick lad, toiling for others through pain 
and discouragement, and the rich boy wasting health and 
taient in dreams of a possible future, may be laid to heart 
by many a worker in life's harvest field, as at once a 
warning and an encouragement. 

LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. By John N. Norton. From 
the same publication house we have another of those use- 
ful biographical abridgmeuts, which we have before had 
occasion toecommend. We do not think that young people 
generally care for biographies, but when one has once ar- 
rived at that period when the struggle between self and 
principle begins to be felt, and dwelt upon, nothing can be 
more acceptable than the record of another’s temptations 
and conquests, and especially the private life of those who, 
like Bishop Heber, were landmarks in their day and gene- 
ration. 

CORRECTION.—We erroneously stated, in noticing that 
admirable work “‘Gunn’s Domestic Physician; or, Home 
Book of Health,” published by Moorr, Witstacu, Keys, 
& Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, that the price was $3. The 
price is $5 a copy, and cheap at that, as the work is in- 
valuable. 


Godeps Arm-Chair. 


Ocr Sepremper Nemper.—The “ Bird Trapper.’’—We 
axain present a gem of engraving, and a plate that tells its 
own story. Look at the variety of expression in the counte- 
nances of the juveniles. We never saw, in an engraving, 
the object of a plate so well defined. The boy with the 
hat is determined that the prey shall not escape. The lit- 
tle girl is in mute wonder to know what has been caught. 
See the care with which the boy lifts the lid; while he in 
the background is the personification of curiosity. 

A rive figure fashion plate, authentic, graces this num- 
ber. 

Very Happry.—Equal to Sam Weller’s double magnifying 
telescope; and let the Portsmouth Transcript have the 
credit of the remark :— 

“The fact is, Godey bas reached a pinnacle in magazine- 
dom, from which, to see his imitators, he has recourse to 
a glass of immense magnifying power. They appear then, 
but only indistinctly.” 
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Dorne THINGS IN A HurRY.—Hereafter we shall decline 
any commission when the order is required in a hurry. 
The weather is too hot to be hurried, and in nine cases out 
of ten the fault is with the person sending. The order 
could just as well have been given in time as not. Persons 
do not reflect that theirs is not the only business we have, 
and should govern themselves accordingly. We are not 
going to neglect those who have communicated with us in 
time, for the sole benefit of one who has procrastinated 
until the last moment. These remarks apply as well to 
the Fashion editor as to us. 





Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt at thee, 
thou wilt receive no harm unless thou hast sore places. 

Letrer from a lady in North Carolina :— 

*T wish all who borrow the Book would take the hints 
you sometimes give, for I like to preserve the numbers for 
binding ; but often they are never returned, or in so dilap- 
idated a condition that they are not fit to bind."’ 

Our advice is, take a club list round, and those who will 
not subscribe at the low price it is then afforded, have no 
use for the Book. 

Ix copying the notices on our cover, some may complain 
that they have not the proper credit. We can only account 
for it in this way: Some one of our exchanges makes a 
good notice, and it is copied by probably half a dozen pa- 
pers in the State, and it is impossible for us to tell who 
originated it. 

How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself ; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional partsofa dollar. Notes on all solvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Joun C. B. Stanpripee, Organ Builder, Twenty-second 
Street, below Spruce, is prepared to build organs, of any 
size, equal to any in the world in tone, workmanship, ac- 
tion, &e. 


ImrraTion is the prevailing foible of Philadelphians. We 
see it in magazines. We see it in our cemeteries. In the 
latter, let a man put up a handsome monument, not two 
expensive, and there will be a dozen like it. But one of 
the most curious cases happened recently. A friend of ours 
on Chestnut Street placed on his premises one of the ugliest 
signs we ever saw. We remonstrated with him, and he 
gave us good reasons for doing it; at least they were satis- 
factory. What was our astonishment, a few days after, 
to see one, in the same business, a little below him on the 
opposite side of the way, put up a fac-simile of the same 
sign. We admire his taste. 

6 





Sxoprisu.—‘ Smiles for Home,” written for the Lady's 
Book by T. 8. Arthur, went abroad and was copied in the 
London Herald. Of course no credit was given. Some 
of our snobbish editors, who can publish nothing and think 
nothing good that has not the British stamp on it, have 
copied it into their papers as an English story. They could 
not see the merit of it in an American work. When will 
the press learn to appreciate home writers? 
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Sovie Cottece ror Youne Lapis, Murfreesboro’, Ten- 
nessee.—The annual commencement of this institution took 
place on Thursday, 24th of June. Eight young ladies gra- 
duated :— 

Miss Agnes L. Matthews, South Gibson, Tenn. 
‘* Mary Baird, Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 
** Mattie Wharton, “ = 
* Anna Wilson, Smithland, Ken. 
** Juliette Pitts, Nashville, Tenn. 
** §allie McLean, Rutherford county, Tenn. 
“* Kate Carney, Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 
‘* Mary Duffer, ” a 

This is one of the best colleges for the education of young 
ladies in the South. Boarding at the college orin private 
families on easy terms. Tuition fees moderate. The next 
session commences on the first Monday in September. 

Dr. Jonnx 8. Witsox, of Colambus, Ga., the medical 
writer for the Lady’s Book, will give special attention to 
everything connected with the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease among women and children, and he may be consulted 
on all medical matters by addressing a line to him as above, 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

Tae Larest ATrocrry.—Why is a gardener like a proud 
farmer ?—Because he is a haughty culturist. 

BACHELOR Epttoxs AGAIN.—The editor of the Salem (II1.) 
Register says:— 

**So much has been said by editors, speaking of the good 
qualities of the Lady’s Book, that we hardly know where 
to commence, but must say, without hesitation, that, after 
perusing some six or seven magazines that visit this office 
monthly, Godey’s is placed at the head of the list, in our 
estimation. This is saying considerable, but it is our ho- 
nest belief. When we get married (if we ever should) we 
intend our better half’s name shall be placed on Godey's 
subscription book.” 

Could you not conveniently burry the matter? for it isa 
dreadful thing to bean old bachelor. We confess ourselves 
a little softened towards this one by the following :— 

“*A neatly bound volume of this superb magazine is 
worth more than all the trash in the shape of twenty-five 
cent novels a person could read in a month.” 

With such sentiments he will not long remain a single 
man. But now for the rest of these unhappy men. Here 
is one who, like a boy going near a churchyard at night, 
says Boo! for fear some one may say Boo! to him. We 
are sorry to say that it is the editor of the Chester (IIl.) 
Herald, who ought to know better :— 

“*The editor of Godey’s Lady's Book fills up a Jittle space 
in the middle of a column with the following :— 

‘Bacnetor Eprrors—Are they all married? We don’t 
hear anything more about them. Or, have they dried up 
and blown away ?’ 

“We know of one who has neither married, dried up, nor 
blown away. What have you to say about them, sir?”’ 

Nothing. It is a matter that carries its own punishment 
with it. Did you see that plate of ‘“‘The First Step,’’ in 
the June number, eh? 


Fasuion Eprron’s Department in the Lady’s Book is 
exclusively her own. Weknow nothing about it; neither 
does she know if the person from whom she receives an 
order is a subscriber. or not. 

“Tue Sove-Brrp Fancrer.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 


twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 
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Ovr friend White, of the Erie Constitution, is a great 
rhymer, and, by the way, a most excellent presiding offi- 
cer he made at the last editorial gathering ; but he prefers 
rhyme to office. Here is his last. White, like Willis, of 
New York, will coin words. Now, there is ‘‘ pewterinc- 
tum.”’ Old Polonius objected to the ‘‘ mobled queen,” but 
gave in at last, and we are willing to subscribe to “‘ pew- 
terinctum.” 

‘*Godey for May is as bright and gay 

As the meadows in lovely July ; 

The ladies all say he has carried the day, 
And on them for support can rely. 

Supported by ladies! why, dear Mr. Godey, 
You ’re the happiest man in the land ; 

The dollars they pay you, and praises that laud you, 
Would crush any common man into the—sand. 

Three dollars a year—or Two at our sanctum, 
Will bring the ‘dear Book’ right along ; 

Then hurry up, girls, with the bright pewterinctum, 
As soon as you ’ve ended our song.” 

Waar do our editorial bachelor friends think of “ The 
First Step,”’ in the June number? We find by their remarks 
that it has highly interested some of them. The Glen Cove 
Gazette says, speaking of it: “‘ Any old bachelor who can 
look at the happy scene without feeling teased and guilty, 
may be set down as incurable."’ So say we. 

AneEcpotrs.—We shall be pleased to receive any original 
anecdotes that our friends may please send us. Contribute 
for the mutual benefit of each other: we will establish an 
Anecdote Exchange. 


Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 
No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . " 2 ‘ ‘ #3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able fora bride . ° ° ° ‘ ° 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . . . 450 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases ° , 2 0 


We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 

RemuemBer that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury ; 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper. 


Tax author of “Ambition,” published in our June num- 
ber, will be pleased io hear that her story has been uni- 
versally commended by the press. 


Mr. & Mrs. Conxor’s French and English Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 1224 Spruce Street. This 
school is well recommended by a number of our most emi- 


nent citizens. 





A Lapy competent to instruct in French, Latin, Music 
upon the piano, and the solid English branches, is desirous 
of obtaining a situation as teacher. Address K. E. M., Box 


64, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


How often will it 
Address Fasbion 


Mrs. Hate is not the fashion editor. 
be necessary for us to repeat this? 
Editor, care of L. A. Godey. 
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Tue O_p Pspagoeue.—I had not been in the school seven 
days before, for a simple deficiency in the multiplication 
of the number seven, I was severely whipped and breeched 
as though I were guilty of some crime. I am quite certain 
that no parent who loved his child could have resisted the 
impulse to retaliate upon such a master, who had about as 
much feeling for a boy as a gamekeeper has for a pointer 
puppy. The reverence I had for my father, and the gen- 
tleness of my mother, were but ill-changed for the detesta- 
tion which I imbibed of this man, whom I tried to love, 
bat never could. I dreaded him beyond anything tongne 
can express. Ifin these days any boy in our union schools 
received the treatment we used to receive from that irrita- 
ble and unfeeling old man, all the country would be up in 
arms, Parliament would interfere, and the schoolmaster 
would be cashiered. Fancy a young boy of seven held on 
the back of another boy, flogged till the blood span out of 
him, and only because of a mistake in his muitiplication 
table, and which neither tears nor entreaties could avert. 
Assuredly, there appeared to me to be neither mind, mer- 
cy, nor justice in such a man; and the consequence was, 
that he never made a scholar, though he gained sufficient 
money to live and die in afluence.—The Real History of a 
Suffolk Man. 

We copy the above to add our mite to it. 
at a tender age, to a scoundrel who taught school in New 
York. We avoid giving his name, as some of his descend- 
ants are very respectable men. If ever the heart ofa tiger 
was encased in a human form, it was in the form of that 
man. He drank hard, al- 
though that was not known at the time to the public of 
New York, and when drunk, as he could not teach, he 
would flog, and that from no cause. He would fancy that 
he heard a noise, and would inquire from whence it came; 
as nobody could tell, he would whip the whole school, 
some two hundred, and then congratulate himself that he 
had punished the right one, forgetting the divine precept 
about letting the guilty escape, ete. He would make one 
boy flog another, and if he spared his fellow-scholar, he 
stood behind his back and would flog him with all his 
might, and he was a powerful man. He taxed his inge- 
nuity to invent instruments of torture. He not only pun- 
ished the body, but the mind, as he would, when presid- 
ing over the girls’ department, whom he flogged with equal 
severity, have the boys sent from the room below, walk 
through the long array of girls, be flogged—he always liked 
to do that himself—and then march back again. And yet 
was old —— an ignorant man. Many school books were 
published under his name which we know now, and knew 
many years ago, that he did not write. His severity at 
that time made him popular, as bruising the body was 
thought, then, to be the proper method of improving the 
mind. And what books, do our readers think, were placed 
in the hands of children of six, seven, and ten years of age? 
Why, Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, and Tytler’s Elements 
of History. His partiality was always shown to those 
boys who purchased the books he published, and great 
was the anx‘ety of every boy to be the first to buy a book. 
ln these days such a man could not keep school a week. 
He was originally a fiddler. 


We were sent, 


Flogging was his existence. 


ScBscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 
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Tortst Curt CLasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw! and scarf pins; aiso hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc. ; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls:— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Claspe.—Mvisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence atthe smallend. Holl the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of tie 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm as they can be hau- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on to them 

“Mrs. Hane’s Receipts FoR THE Miniiox.”—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. ‘* Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,”’ 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady's Book, every family will have the works it most 


needs. 





No money paid for articles unless there 1s a special con- 
tract to that effect. 


Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton of Salem, finding his business in this line *o 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. The old house at Salem at present continues as a 


branch of the same. 


Whur is the sun like a good loaf? 
Because it is light when it rises. 





Do not register your letters ; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don't let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without mone) 

How often are we written, when money miscarries, ‘‘! 
put the money in the letter in the presence of r 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail. Again 
we say, let no one know that there is money in you: 


letter. 








Tue following should be read by every man who has 
neglected to take the paper published in his own place, or 
the one nearest to him :— 

‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead—who never to 
himself hath said—I will my county paper take—both for 
my own and family’s sake? If such there be, let him re- 
pent—and have the paper to him sent—and if he “d pass 4 
happy winter—he in advance should pay the printer.” 





Extictng AWAY ServaNts.—No real lady will make over- 
tures to get a servant away from the place sheisat. Let 
the proposal come from the servant. It has also this dis- 
advantage: a servant so procured will take liberties with 
you, and most likely you will not keep her more than a 


month. 
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DRESSERS WORN AT THE Last “ Receprion.’’—The Duchess 
of Manchester, fitly supporting he> position as Mistress of 
the Rooes, wore 4 dress of white thulle illusion, with 
several skirts of bouillons, ornamented at the sides with 
wreaths of shaded leaves, over which a veil of embroidered 
thulle and velvet shamrock was fastened with bouquets 
of the same leaves. The corsage drapé with velvet ribbon 
attaching a superb pearl and diamond ornament. Her 
Girace’s headdress consisted of a tiara of diamonds and 
shaded leaves. 

The Marchioness of Stafford, over a slip of blue silk, wore 
a dress of blue thulle illusion, ornamented with a silver 
embroidered veil, fastened at the side with a splendid bou- 
quet of mixed flowers, composed of forget-me-nots, silver 
shells, and water-lilies. The corsage was d la Greeque, 
richly ornamented with silver blonde. The headdress worn 
with this exquisite costume attracted general admiration. 
In it the water-lily and the forget-me-not were prettily 
blended with the silver shells, producing a poetic effect, 
and calling to mind the graceful style of Alexandre Reg- 
nier’s coiffures. A similar idea, though different in cha- 
racter, was that of the headdress worn by the Countess of 
Desart, in which the predominant and novel feature, giving 
a Ceres-like tone to the garland, was bunches of walnuts 
in green and gold. 

The Lady Macdonald wore, over a pink poult de soie petti- 
coat, a donble skirt of thulle de Lyon, the under one bouil- 
lons, and flounces of rich blonde, looped up with pink 
and white acacia, and the upper skirt of pink thulle, with 
tunic of spotted blonde, elegantly ornamented with wreaths 
of pink aud white acacias; the corsage drapé and orna- 
mented with blonde and bouquets en suite. The head- 
dress was of diamonds, intertwined with acacias. 

The Dowager Lady Willoughby de Broke wore a dress 
of rich white moire gothique, with double skirt, and tunic 
of fine black lace, looped at the sides and fastened with 
bows of amethyst and velvet ribbon; the corsage drapé 
and trimmed to correspond. Her ladyship’s headdress 
was of diamonds and velvet. 

The Lady Augusta Stuart wore an elegant dress of pale 
green poult de soie, with double skirt, and tunic of fine 
Brussels point lace, looped at the sides with bows of rib- 
bon; the corsage drapé, and second skirt with bouillons 
of thulle. Her ladyship’s headdress was of diamonds, 
with wreath of white roses. 


A Warwnoop. 


‘Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do you know some quiet spot 
Where hoops are worn no more— 
Some lone and silent dell, 

Some island or some cave, 

Where women can walk three abreast 

Along the village pave? 

The loud winds hissed around my face, 
And, snickering, answered ‘nary place.’ ”’ 

Ir writers only knew how they injure their cause by 
sending a letter some four or six pages long with their 
communications, they would be more brief. 

Tue “Dying Wife,” by T. S. Arthur, published in the 
Lady’s Book, is going the rounds, withont the name of the 
author, and all credit to the Lady's Book totally omitted. 
One of our Sunday papers bad it in lately. We shall be 


forced to copyright our Book unless we receive the proper 
credit. 


Hair Dye rx Four Dirrerert Cotoxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
biack, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to theabove, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

Miss Hate’s School for Young Ladies will open early in 
September. This is considered one of our best institutions 
for the complete education of a young lady. Miss Hale ix 
the daughter of our much respected editor. This is both 
a boarding and day school. 

Tue gentleman whose lips pressed a lady's “snowy 
brow” caught a severe cold. 

The lady who had a ‘“‘spark” in ber eye is at present 
suffering with a ‘‘ match” in the other. 

The gentleman who was ‘‘ devoured with love’s flame’’ 
recovered when his lady love “‘threw cold water on Lis 
proposals.” 

Ix our July number, page 91, we published a notice of 
an editor who wanteda wife. Hereis the firstanswer. Let 
him read it and decide :— 

June 22, 1858. 

Unxyowy Sr: Having been a constant reader of Godey 
for some time, I of course noticed the communication sig- 
nifying that a fellow-being was in need of a companion tv 
cheer him; and as I havea profound respect for bachelor 
editors, I write to you with the hope of receiving a due 
share of consideration; for, knowing the known charity 
of my sex, I have no doubt but that you will receive many 
similar evidences of regard. I am neither too tall nor too 
low ; fair complexion; dark hair; blue eyes; and, I pre- 
sume, well made, as I never heard to the contrary ; teet* 
though not very good, are sufficiently strong to masticate 
hominy and potatoes. I am not too far advanced in years 
Jor you. As youdo not appear to be very fastidious, I pre- 
sume I will suit you in my appearance. The only reques? 
I will make in regard toa home will be, that it may be 
near a marsh, for, having been accustomed to the delight- 
ful, melodious music of frogs, I fear I should be lonely 
without it. I have been assiduously cultivating vocal mu- 
sic, and can now sing “Thou, thou knowest that I love 
thee,” and “‘ Wait for the wagon,’’ with very little assist- 
ance. I flatter myself that I am also a good equestrienne. 
Even when quite a child I could ride, without fear, a blind 
horse of ours, who, when compelled by several wild-look- 
ing children, would dash madly round in a circle, without 
a thought of his rider: but I (with the exception of one 
fall) always managed to keep my seat and presence of mind. 
I am very sorry your poor horse is dead (cruel, cruel frogs, 
to treat him so); but I have a pair of Shanghaes, perhaps 
they can supply his place, and as one has lost an eye he 
can be easily caught, and the other will duteously follow. 
If they will not answer for the horse they will make a 
nice dinner, to which the neighbors can be invited, and 
while they are enjoying the good things you can induce 
them to pay for the paper. 

Hoping that I will not meet with your disapprobation, 
I remain in suspense, 

In maiden meditation, 
Fascy Free. 
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HINTS RELATIVE TO FLOWERS. 


THe suggestions which we made in our April number 
as to the Flower Garden, with the catalogue of seeds fur- 
nished by our neighbor, the celebrated florist, Henry A. 
Dreer, have proved so acceptable to many of our readers 
that we cannot do otherwise than continue the subject 
with reference to autumnal horticulture. 

There are many of the choicest varieties of flowering 
plants propagated from seeds which owe their luxuriance 
and beauty to being sown in the autumn. Through igno- 
rance of this fact, many amateur florists become dis- 
heartened through their failure to secure a realization of 
their expectations, taking for granted that all seeds 
must necessarily be sown in the spring. So far from this 
being the case, many of the most beautifully blooming 
plants, which, from their comparative rarity, are termed 
‘* Florists’ Flowers,” are only more beautiful than others 
because the seeds which produce them are planted in the 
proper time, which is the autumn. 

We have obtained from Mr. Dreer, whose address is No. 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, the names of a few 
flowers which should be sown after the summer solstice 
has passed. 

First on the list, and a universal favorite, is the Pansy, 
or Heart’s-ease, Viola tricolor maxima. The improvement 
made in this flower within a few years will surprise those 
to whom it is not familiar. From the ordinary ‘‘Johnny 
Jump-up,” searcely the size of a sixpence, our friend 
Dreer has produced varieties so large that they could not 
be covered with a Spanish dollar, and of the most exqui- 
site colors. We next have the Chinese Primrose, Primwa 
sinensis, a pretty pot plant, blooming during the whole 
winter until late in the spring. There are two distinct 
cvlors, the rose and the white. The fringed-edged varie- 
ties of this plant will be found most beautiful. 

The Cineraria, or Cape Aster. The hybrid varieties 
are very beautiful, displaying various shades of crimson, 
purple, blue, lilac, &c., with white. This plant is becom- 
ing an especial favorite, blooming during the winter and 
early spring months in profusion. Adapted either for the 
greenhouse or window. 

Calceolaria hybrida, a beautifal plant, but rather tender 
and difficult tocultivate. This plant requires a greenhouse 
to develop it to perfection. 

The above four varieties will be mailed for one dollar. 

The following varieties should be sown in the autumn 
to insure an early and fine blooming. Those marked with 
a * are hardy, and will endure the winter in the open 
ground :— 

Madagascar Periwinkle, Vinca Rosea and alba. 

*New Hyacinth-flowered Larkspur. 

*Extra Double Garden Pinks. 

Fine German Wallflowers. 

Autumnal and Emperor Stocks. 

Fine Mixed Verbena. 

Fine Mixed Heliotrope. 

Mimulus, or Monkey Flower. 

*Large-flowered Mignonette. 

*Imperial China Pink, 

The above ten will be mailed for one dollar. 

Among the floral gems of recent introduction may be 
classed the Dieltrya Spectabilis, the finest hardy herba- 
ceous perennial in cultivation—a native of China. A plant 
of neat dwarf habit when grown in pots, and some two 
feet high when in the ground ; in either it is one of the 
most striking objects in the whole range of floral attrac- 
tions. The foliage is of a light transparent green; the 
flowers, which are produced on stems in sprays, are of a 





bright rose pink, about the size of a lozenge, and of a 
heart-shape; the corolla nearly white, set in frosted 
silver; the stalks are literally gemmed with these beauti- 
ful flowers. It needs not the slightest protection, will 
endure the cold of Canada, and come up in April and 
flower spendidly yearly in May, and continues blooming 
at intervals until September. The above being a tuberous- 
rooted plant, it can be forwarded any distance between 
the months of October and March. Price 25 to 50 cents 
each, according to size of root. 

The season for planting bulbous rootsis now here. The 
highly fragrant hyacinth, with its varied tints of red, blue, 
sapphire, white, and porcelain ; the gaudy tulip, the modest 
snowdrop and crocus, the perfumed jonquil and narcissus, 
the lily, the peonia, crown imperial, and many others, 
only attain their full perfection when planted in the 
autumn. For a correct appreciation of the different varie- 
ties of these beautiful plants, the reader will do well to 
write for Mr. Dreer’s catalogue, which will be sent on 
application. 

With regard to hyacinths, the reader should know that 
if it is intended to “grow” them in water the single 
varieties should be chosen as decidedly the finest in color, 
size of bells, and delicacy of odor. They also bear forcing 
into early bloom far better than the double varieties. The 
plan of cultivating them in water solely is a novelty of 
interest, as they thus bloom and shed an exquisite odor 
during the entire winter months. As an adornment to the 
boudoir of a lady, nothing can be more indicative of a 
cultivated taste than an array of these delightful flowers. 
By inclosing five dollars and upwards, in proportion to the 
quantity desired, Mr. Dreer will forward to any address a 
judiciously selected assortment of bulbous roots, embracing 
all the choice varieties. As they cannot be sent by mail, 
on account of their bulk, they will be forwarded by other 
conveyance. Mr. Dreer’s address we have given above. 

Patrerxs FOR InrAnts’ Dresses, OR INFANTS’ WARD- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 


Jenner, the celebrated discoverer of vaccination. A 
statue has been erected to this celebrated man; but they 
have a difficulty in finding a proper place to erect it. Punch 
says the ladies ought to interest themselves; as he has 
saved them many a spot, they might find one for him. 

Earur’s Gallery, Chestnut Street, above Eighth. We 
prepared an article some time since, upon the subject of 
Rosa Bonheur’s great painting of the Horse Fair; but it 
got crowded out, and there is no use now in publishing it 
Suffice it to say that it is a great picture, but not the on!) 
one Earle has in his Gallery. He has many, and very ex- 
cellent ones. We observed there a splendid painting of 
Miss Eliza Leslie, by Sully, which, we understand, is for 
sale. - For variety of frames, good pictures, and looking- 
glasses, we advise a visit to Jas. S. Earle & Son. 
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Fox Gasctay Parytine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Size of Plate. Price 
Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 3 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 10 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 123 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 20 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first seven are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors, in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting farnished for $3. Smail 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, etc. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tizrtow & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, where they have established their 
principal house for the better accommodation of a large 
and increasing business. 


A xew dish for epicures was presented at a dinner table 
in New York a few days since—egegs fried in butter, with 
their shelis on. The dish was invented by a young lady 
from Ireland, who said she “‘could do anything and a dale 
besides.” 

The same young lady served up the water eggs were 
boiled in for egg soup. 

Harm Ornameyts.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity $4 50. 

Towx, County, AnD Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
biuch trouble it would save us. 








Ws are indebted to the publisher, Mr. L. A. Godey, Phil- 
adelpbia, for an early copy of Godey’s Lady's Book. This 
is one of the numbers belonging to volume fifty-six. Think 
of it—in this age and country of change and restlessness— 
that a work of this kind could be promptly published every 
month for twenty-eight successive years! There must be 
intrinsic merit in the Book, or it could not have reached 
its present position, either of excellence or popularity. The 
ladies recognize the characteristics of the magazine, as be- 
ing devoted to their improvement and pleasure. In it they 
see the useful, the beautiful, and progressive, and appre- 
ciate the efforts of the conductors to minister to the nobler 
tastes of the sex. With many words of cheer, and abund- 
ant tokens of substantial good-will, the ladies everywhere 
composing Mr. Godey's extensive parish of readers would 
say, ‘‘ May he livea thousand years, and his shadow never 
grow less !""—Democrat, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

We copy the above with great pleasure, because it is an 
unusual circumstance, in our country, for any one man to 
conduct a work for the length of time we have the Lady's 
Book. Started by the same person, and no change in the 
proprietorship for twenty-nine years, does us, our contem- 
porary suggests, intrinsic merit in the Book. But still, 
even with such a fattering notice, we have one complaint 
to make. When Miss Wilberforce was cheered by a crowd 
for some reason, we do not recollect what, they shouted 
**Miss Wilberforce forever.” ‘‘ No,” said she, “‘ gentle- 
men, not Miss Wilberforce forever.”” And so with the 
last sentence of our friend's remark; we hope that our 
bodily shadow may grow less. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town. 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks, 

** Miss J. A. H.”"—Sent patterns June 17th. 

“Mrs. L. R. V.""—Only the hind legs are used. 

“Mrs. 8. L. H."’—Sent hair breastpin 17th. 

“Miss J. A. H.’’—Sent patterns 17th. 

“Miss M. W.”—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 17th. 

“Mrs. K. L. C."—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells & 
Fargo’s express 17th. 

‘Mrs. H. E. B.”’—Sent two of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts, &c., by Adams's express 17th. 

** Miss J. A. F.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt and 
drygoods by Harnden’s express 17th. 

** Miss S. R. T.""—Sent patterns, &c. 18th. 

“Mrs. C. F. 8.".—Sent patterns 18th. 

‘Miss M. B. D.”—Sent patterns 18th. 

“Miss C. D. R.”’—Sent apron patterns 18th. 

“H. H. 8.".—Sent patterns, &c. 19th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Harnden’s express 19th. 

‘*Mrs, M. E. B.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 19th. 

‘*Mrs. W. W.’’—Sent box by Adams's express 21st. 

“G. A. T.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood's Skirt by 
Adams's express 22d. 

“Ss. P. C.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 22d. 

“W. W. H.”—Sent hair ring 23d. 

“Mrs. J. E. C.”"—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 23d. 

‘*Mary,” Montreal, Canada.—Your epistle amused us 
very much. The joke is a good one. 
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“E, F.”"—Sent materials for boys’ jackets 23d. 

“C. E. C."—Sent two of Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts 
by Adams’s express 24th. 

** Miss 8. D.”"—Sent sleeve patterns 25th. 

“A. J. H.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. D. M. C.""—Sent drygoods, &c. by Adams's ex- 
press 25th. 

“Mrs. G.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by Kins- 
ley’s express 26th. 

‘*Mrs. M. C. M.""—Sent tape measures 26th. 

“Mrs. L. A. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s 
express 28th. 

“R. B.""—Sent hair breastpin 29th. 

‘Mrs. M. B. D.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Mrs. H. 8.""—Sent stamped collar, &c. 29th. 

“Mrs. R. K. G.""—Sent marking cottons 29th 

‘Mrs, E. E. K. A.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Adams's express 29th. 

“J. J. M..""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 29th. 

“Miss L. G. C.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 29th. 

“Mrs. L. A. 8."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 29th. 

‘Miss C. D. R.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 29th. 

“T. D. W. & Co.”—Sent pearl card-case 30th. 

“Mrs. L. A. H.”—Sent apron 30th. 

**Clara Augusta.’’—It will cost ten dollars, as it has to 
be imported. 

“D. W.”’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by Adams's 
express, July Ist. 

**Miss J. M.”"—Sent dress 2d. 

*“E. F."’—Sent coffee roaster by Howard's express 2d. 

“E. B.”—Sent edging 2d. 

** Miss S. J. A.”—Sent hair necklace 3d. 

**Miss F. W.’’—Sent hair ring 6th. 

“Mrs, T. V. F.”"—Sent materials for mat 6th. 

“S. & H.’’—Sent fifteen of Douglas & Sherwood's Skirts 
by Adams’s express 6th. 

“Mrs. C. 8. H.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood's Skirt by 
Adams's express 6th. 

** Miss A. B. 8.""—Sent silver card-case 7th. 

“Miss M. E. G.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 9th. 

‘*Mrs. C. H. B.""—Sent patterns 9th. 

‘“*M. A. F.’’—Sent patterns 10th. 

**Miss M. S. W."’—Sent hair necklace 10th. 

‘Mrs. A. V. Du B.”’"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
and pattern by Howard’s express 10th. 

“Mrs. M. B. D.”’"—Sent patterns 14th. 

‘*Mrs. M. A. F.’’—Sent materials for child’s dress l4th. 

‘Mrs. R. W. S."—Sent hair ring 15th. 

“Z. C. F.”—Sent hair fob chain 15th. 

‘Mrs. E. G. McC.’’—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams’s 
express 15th. 

‘*Miss A. H. C.""—Sent embroidered skirt by Adams's 
express 15th. 

**Oh! Lucy Thompson.”’—You have made a funny mis- 
take. 

‘*Miss M. D. F.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt and 
various other articles by Adams’s express 16th. 

‘‘Mrs. L. E. H.”—Sent diamond pin by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 16th. 

‘“‘Mrs. E. R. B.”—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, 16th. 

“*D. R.’"—Sent hair fob chain 16th. 

“Miss V. 0. A.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 16th. 


“O. MeG.”’—Sent toil ciré and stamped collars 16th. 

“India,”’ Guyandotte, Va.—From 10 to $15. 

“8. B.’’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood's Balmoral Skirt by 
Howard's express 17th. 

*“C. 8."—Sent marking cottons 17th. 


— Centre-Cable Gossip, 


= 
| 
| 
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IDEAL HEROISM. 


ENTHUSIASTIC, earnest, poetic natures are greatly moved 
by noble examples. They are not satisfied with admiring 
them merely, but lay down the volume which has roused 
| their noblest aspiration with a sigh that there is no such 
work forthem. They cannot follow Mrs. Fry to the dreary 
prison, or Miss Nightingale to the hospital; yet they feel 
capable of making any and every sacrifice, if only allowed 
to do so. 

It is very hard to come down from the secluded quiet ot 
the chamber, where the record has been eagerly followed, 
| step by step, every nerve thrilling with sympathy, and 
| the cheek flushed and tear-stained, at the call of a wearied, 
| eareworn mother, or fretful invalid sister, to be reproached 

perhaps with neglected duties, which have been sacrificed 

to a half hour of fictitious virtue and sentimental heroism : 

one feels so misunderstood, so ill-used, so thrown back 

from an eminence of moral greatness, and all because the 
|} mending-basket has been suffered to overrun with stock- 
ings, and aprons, and commonplace buttonless shirts; or 
the younger children, left to themselves, have committed 
| depredations in garden, or china-closet; or the promise: 
jelly, eagerly anticipated by a variable appetite, has been 
spoiled by a careless servant. Such things are too trivial 
tv engross a mind that has been hovering by the sick-beds 
of Scutari, or braving death, in solemn adherence to its 
faith, before the rack and the inquisitor. And yet here lies 
the heroism of most of us in these latter days; in self_re- 
nunciation, in simple daily duty, in cares and watching 
| that have no record, and often no witness save ‘‘our Father 
who seeth in secret,’ in patient gentleness with fault-find- 
| ing and misapprehended motives, or conduct, with our 
own heart-sinking that we have achieved so little; that 
we have been humiliated by open failure; in welcoming a 
throng of trivial, commonplace, ever-returning duties, 
when we long for some great achievement. 
} “There is no taking a leap in virtue."’ A dreamy, self- 
ish girlhood will embitter after-life by its fruits of self- 
indulgence, careless, neglectful habits, morbid grief for 
wasted hours, which might be atoned for, if not retrieved, 
but for the bonds of indolence and inactivity, forged in 
self-delusion, until proud, ambitious yearnings for moral 
greatness end in querulous, fretful repinings. 

“The might have been ;” these are but common words, 

And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing.”’ 


| 

| 
| A GROUP OF HOUSEHOLD CHARMS. 
' 


As an aid to the chief ornament of woman, “‘a meek 

and quiet spirit,” we gather some charmed talismans of 
kindly advice and warning, uniting them into one group:— 
Tue Last Worp is the most dangerous of infernal ma- 
| chines. Husband and wife should no more strive to get it 
than they would struggle for the possession of a lighted 

| bomb-shell, Married people should study each other's 
| weak points as skaters look after the weak parts of the ice, 
| in order to keep off them. Ladies who marry for love 
| should remember, that the union of angels with women 
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has been forbidden since the flood. The wife is the sun of 
the social system. Unless she attracts, there is nothing to 
keep heavy bodies, like husbands, from fying off into 
space. The wife who would properly discharge her duties 
must never have a soul “above buttons.”” Don't trust too 
mach to good temper when you get into an argument. 
Sagar is the substance most universally diffused through 
ail natural products! Let married people take the hint 
from this provision of nature. 


MotvaL ForBgARANcE.—That house will be kept in a 
tarmoil where there is no toleration of each other’s errors, 
no lenity shown to failings, no meek submission to inju- 
ries, no soft answer to turn away wrath. If you laya 
single stick of wood in the grate, and apply fire to it, it 
will go out; pat on another, and they will burn; and half 
a dozen, and you will havea blaze. There are other fires 
subject to the same conditions. If one member of a family 
gets into a passion, and is let alone, he will cool down, and 
possibly be ashamed, and repent. But oppose temper to 
temper, pile on the fuel, draw in others of the group, and 
let one harsh answer be followed by another, and there 
will soon be a blaze, which will enwrap them all in its 
Durning beat. 


MAXIMs AND Rees or Lire.—Remember that every per- 
son, however low, has rights and feelings. In all conten- 
tions, let peace be rather your object thantriamph. Value 
triumph only as the means of peace. Do not attempt to 
frighten children and inferiors by passion; it does more 
harm to your own character than it does good to them; 
the same thing is better done by firmness and persuasion. 
Find fault, when you must find fault, in private, if possi- 
ble; and some time after the offence, rather than at the 
time. The blamed are less inclined to resist, when they 
are blamed without witnesses; both parties are calmer, 
and the accused party is struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, Who has seen the fault, and watched for a private 
and proper time for mentioning it.—Sydney Smith. 


THE GARDEN—No. 9. 


Sepremper.—We have given directions for the special 
business of this month, though it may be as well to reca- 
pitulate somewhat. The garden bouquet is again brilliant 
with late roses, salvias, dahlias, and a host of late-bloom- 
ing annuals. The graceful gladiolus opens its fire-tinted 
blossoms, the spicy tuberose with its waxep petals, the 
delicate heliotrope, and the honest mignonette add their 
delicions perfame. Next to June, this is the harvest of 
the fower-garden. 

In our northern States, the work of taking up tender and 
half-hardy plants is speedily to be commenced. Gerani- 
ums, sweet-scented verbenas, etc. etc. are included in this 
list. Let it be done before the frost has touched them, and 
be careful to lift them with as little disturbance as possible. 
By no means prune them, If they are wanted for the win- 
dow, or flower-stand, place them neatly in pots, set tnem 
in a shaded place until they will bear exposure to the sun, 
sprinkling them frequently with water. If only for pre- 
servation till it is time to lay out your garden in the spring, 
we have found out a very simple plan which answers ad- 
mirably. Fill a common wooden box or earthen pot with 
good mould, lift them carefully, and, after a day or two, 
set them in a dry, warm cellar, near the window, but pro- 
tected from freezing in the winter. They will require no- 
thing, not even water, until May, when, though to all 
appearance leafless and dead, they are to be set in the sun, 
and watered. In a week or two the sap will stir in the 
branches, and the leaves put forth freely, when they may 








be planted in the borders for another season's use and beau- 
ty. This is at once simple and successful, if care be taker 
not to break the roots in transplanting, and answers tbe 
purpose of a cold bed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ L'Iyconxv.”—We shall not seek to know our corre- 
spondent’s real name or address, and being thus sheltere:!, 
she cannot take our plain speaking as an offence. We must 
ever seek occasion to reprehend the use of those cosmetics 
that will eventually ruin the complexion, Jeave crow-feet, 
and at forty, make the misguided applicant of such “aids 
to beauty” old, haggard, and sallow. Such is certain to 
be the eventual result; and we say nothing of the dece)- 
tion and vanity involved in their habitual use. We know 
that many young girls do not pause to think of these 
things; momentary triumphs eatisfy them ; but it is a tm- 
umph founded on future sneers and neglect. 

“Mrs. J. T.” of Boomwold.—We know bow trying to 
temper such an accident must be, and how impossible it 
often is to repair such damage. The grease upon the fresh: 
wall-paper can, fortunately, be remedied. With a piece 
of flannel dipped in spirits of wine, go carefully over the 
soiled place once, or twice if very bad; the spots will Le 
erased, and it will look as well as ever. 

“A Scnoont Giru.’’—When your slippers and buskins 
begin to be white at the tip of the toe, we can recommend 
a “ blacking” discovered by our own necessities and mis- 
fortunes as “‘a careless boarding-school girl.” Take three 
parts white of egg, and one from the ink bottle. Put it oa 
with a bit of sponge. Ordinary blacking would, of course, 
ruin kid or morocco. 

As to her second difficulty—one which has sometimes be- 
set us since the school-desk was left behind—when ink is 
spilled upon an unpolished surface, strong muriatic acid 
or spirits of salt should be applied with a bit of cloth, and 
afterwards washed out thoroughly with water. 

‘“‘Mrs. G. M. G.” of Farmingdale.—It is rather late in 
the season for a luxury which is almost peculiar to Phila- 
delphia markets aud breakfast-tables. Here, however, is 
the receipt :— 

Cream Cheese.—Take a quart of cream, or, if not desired 
very rich, add one pint of new milk; warm it in hot water 
until it is about the heat of milk from the e Add a 
tablespoonful of rennet, let it stand till thick, then break 
it slightly with a spoon, and place it in a frame eight inches 
square and four inches deep, in which previously put a 
fine canvas cloth ; press it slightly with a weight, let it 
stand twelve hours, then put a finer cloth in the frame— 
a little powdered salt should be put over thecloth. It will 
be fit for use in a day or two. 

“Forest Hovss, Wis.""—It is by all odds cheaper to buy 
the oil-cloth, where it is possible; still, there may be situ- 
ations where this is impossible. We give the process of 
manufacture as plainly as we can describe it. Stout can- 
vas is the only proper foundation. It is first washed over 
with a weak solution of size, which is laid on with a brush, 
and while still wet with this liquid, is well rubbed with 2 
piece of flat pumice-stone to level the canvas. The paint- 
ing of oil-cloth is in principle the same as house painting, 
though different in some of its practical details. The colors 
are, the usual white leads, chromes, vermilion, &c., which 
are ground to a very fine powder, and then mixed with 
linseed oil to about the thickness of treacle. If it is re- 
quired to dry very quick, a little, but a very little turpen- 
tine may be added. The color being chosen and mixed a+ 
above, is now laid on the sized canvas with a brush, aud 
is smoothed with what is called a “trowel,” which con- 
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sists of a long, narrow blade of steel, about a foot long, 
swaller at one end: when this first coat is dry, which will 
be in from six to ten days, a second coat is to be applied 
with a brush, the color for this having been thinned down 
by the addition of linseed oil. This is the process that the 
back of the canvas undergoes ; we now come to the front 
of it. It is sized and pumice-stoned the same as the back. 
The color is laid on precisely in the same way as the first 
cout the back received ; it is allowed to dry, and then pu- 
mice-stoned smooth. A second and third coat of color is 
applied similar to the first, and each coat allowed to dry 
and then pumice-stoned. A fourth coat is now applied 
with a brush; this color must be thinned with linseed oil. 

If our correspondent is venturous enough to attempt a 
pattern, it is now ready, and there are two ways of apply- 
ing it, namely, by “stencil painting” and by “printing.” 
In the first case, a pattern of the required form is cut out 
in thin sheets of metal or pasteboard, and these plates be- 
ing placed upon the face of the oil-cloth, the paint is applied 
with a brush, which of course can ouly reach those parts 
not covered by the plate, and thereby the pattern on the 
cloth is obtained. In the printing process a block is cut 
out, the color is applied to the block by means of a dabber, 
the block is then placed upon the oil-cloth and struck with 
a heavy hammer, and then removed, when the device will 
be left on the oil-cloth. A block will be required for every 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 








Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher wili be account- 
alde for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
taimas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
. SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage-dress. Robe of rich rose-colored silk, 
shot with black ; the satin border of the flounces, etc., also 
Heart-shaped berthé, trimmed with fringe, on a 
Sleeves to correspond with the skirt. Full 


in black. 
plain corsage. 








| 


undersleeves of white figured Brussels net. Bonnet of 
white crape, with Bird of Paradise plume. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of silk, ashes of roses in shade. 
The skirt has three bouillons at the hem, and garlands of 
roses, foliage, and drooping grass are placed to have the 
effect of a triple skirt. Wreath of the same finishes the 
berthé of folds, and encircles the head. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white crape. The flowers 
which ornament it arranged en tablier, or apron fashion ; 
spray of the same flowers to the left of the coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white satin, with blonde, and 
ornaments in gold. Headdress of the same. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of lavender silk ; the skirt in three plain 
flounces. Short opera cloak in rose-color and white tissue. 
Hair arranged with pearl comb, and loops of Roman pearls. 





LA DEMIE TOILETTE. 
(See engraving, page 196.) 

Dress suitable for dinner, or indeed any evening enter- 
tainment. The material is of imperial blue silk, and made 
up with a double skirt; the trimming of the lower one 
reaches just to the hem of the tunic. It is composed of 
black velvet, surrounded by a narrow black lace, and fin- 
ished at each end by a grelot, or fanciful hanging button. 
The corsage is cut square on the shoulder, with the deep 
point belonging to evening costume, and trimmed to cor- 
respond with the skirt. Sleeve a large full jockey, with a 
band of velvet and lace. Hair arranged in plain bandeaux, 
with Grecian braid at the back of the head. 

LE PARIS ELEGANT. 
(See engraving, page 197.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of rich mauve-colored silk; the quilles 
are of velvet woven in the stuff. A band of the same pat- 
tern ornaments the sleeves and corsage. 

Fig. 2.—Boy’s tunic dress of blue cashmere and black 
velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a little girl of eight or ten years. 
Rose-colored cashmere, with checquer-work trimming of 
black velvet ribbon. 7 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Very few alterations in dress are made the present month, 
with the exception of bonnets, and a few new mantles. 
For the most part, spring silks are resumed after the fort- 
night's heat which usually ushers in our September, and 
silk mantles take the place of the airy laces that have 
served to drape, but not conceal the beauties of organdy 
and grenadine robes. But in September all summer bon- 
nets grow rapidly into shabbiness, aud a change is made, 
if only in trimming, which with many last until a winter 
bonnet is chosen. 

In New York especially, bright rich autumn tints begin 
to flash and dazzle in the shop windows and along the 
promenade, and if we may trust early indications, the 
favorite colors this year will furnish the gayest and most 
striking contrasts. The crimson velvet used in combina- 
tion withywhite this summer, in bindings, cordings, etc., 
on chip and even crape bonnets, will have greater favor 
this fall, as being more seasonable. Cerise or cherry, 
crimson, wine-color, brown, and claret velvets in a broad 
band cut bias, and placed around the outer edge of the 
bonnet, in a slight but regular fulness, will be very much 
worn, as a trimming for summer straws, rearranged for 
autumn use. Tartan, or more properly plaid cut velvet, 
will perhaps predominate, especially for the bands and 
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bindings of round straw hats for misses and children. 
Ruches of ribbon containing a mixture of the colors we 
have enumerated, or a double ruche, one ribbon in each 
solid shade, will also prove popular. We have forgotten 
to mention the most popular shade of all, fame color, a 
shade neither yellow nor orange, but called by either name 
by the uninitiated, and extremely becoming to brunettes, 
has been introduced in combination with a rich brown or 
jet black, It is thought that black, combined with what 
are usually called *‘high colors,’’ will be much used, in 
ribbons, velvets, etc. Lace is as popular as ever, black 
lace being best adapted to set off the deep hues of the rib- 
bons and garlands used in autumn. Some of the last are 
especially rich and graceful—cactus, fuchsias, laburnuma, 
tulips, and all flowers that admit rich coloring, with au- 
tumn leaves, berries, ete. Flowers in garlands for the 
outside of bonnets have not been so universally worn in 
many years. We give two styles of fall bonnets. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—A white French chip, arranged with a fanchon 
or curtain over the crown, of cerise velvet and black lace 
alternating. A light plume droops to the left; bow and 
strings of cerise velvet ribbon. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black lace; a garland of autumn 
leaves might be added with good effect: the arrangement 
of the lace is excellent, avoiding stiffness and profusiun. 


| 








Many evening headdresses are made of chenille and gold, 
tastefully combined together. We haveseen one composed 
of scarlet chenille and gold, plaited together, and at each 
side bouquets of scarlet geranium. Another very elegant 
headdress in the same style was of white chenille and sil- 
ver, and at each side a moss rose, with a cluster of buds 
and foliage. A very elegant headdress in the Marie Stuart 
style has been made of cerise-color velvet. It is pointed 
in front of the forehead, and edged with a twist of pearls. 
On one side there ate loops composed of strings of pearls 
combined with loops and ends of narrow cerise velvet. 

The wreaths prepared for ba)] headdresses are extremely 
beautiful. The new flower called the ‘‘imperial tulip’’ is, 
at present, in high favor in Paris. It is made in every 
tint; but crimson, blue, and gold-color are the favorite 
hues. This new tulip is also a fashionable ornament for 
bonnets. It droops more gracefully than the ordinary tu- 
lip, being smaller in size and less heavy. 

Some of the new fall silks are very handsome. Chinée 
and Bayadere patterns are still worn, and a still newer 
style, called camien. One of the prettiest combinations in 
chinée is gray, shot with green and violet, the pattern in 
horizontal strips. A silk of mauve, or violet-colored silk, 
figured with rose-buds, is among the most elegant of the 
heavier fabries. Fringe is quite universal as a trimming, 
and in many instances has a broad passementerie or gimp 
heading, which has the effect of a colored ribbon sewn on 
the edge of the dress. The same style of heading comes 
with the new ball fringe, and makes it fresh and desirable. 
Plaid, or tartan velvet, it is thought, will be greatly used 
as a trimming for plain or solid tinted silks. It has the 
appearance of bias widths, and is put on plain. 

Black lace will be greatly used for side ornaments, in 
combination with ribbon. Silk, or passementerie cords 
and tassels are again seen, where a rich and heavy trim- 
ming is rec:nired; as, for instance, a deep cap on the sleeves 
is cut open, and laced with a cord terminating in tassels, 
and similar quille ornaments are placed on the side of the 
skirt ; or, a braiding of silk cord is placed three or four 
inches above the hem of the skirts, where two are worn, 
and terminates on each side the front breadth in rich tas- 
sels. Ribbon ruches are also in great favor. 

The novelties in lingerie, which have recently appeared, 
comprise, among other articles, some very pretty capes, 
caps, and jackets. One of the new capes, composed 
spotted thulle, has.the ends in front very long, and they 
are rounded at the extremities. This fichu is edged com- 
pletely round with a frill of Honiton lace, headed by a 
puffing of thulle, within which a ranning of pink ribbon 
is inserted. A much-admired jacket of clear white muslin 
is ornamented with rnnnings of pink ribbon and trimming 
of guipure lace. The basque, which is cut circular and 
extremely deep, has four runnings of ribbon, and is edged 
with guipure. The sleeves have three runnings of ribbon, 
and trimming of guipure at the edge. They are gathered 
up ‘n front of the arm by large bow and long ends of 
pink ribbon. On the shoulders are small epaulettes, with 
runnings of ribbon and guipure. The collar is trimmed 
in corresponding style, and the jacket is fastened up the 
front by a row of pink passementerie buttons. Among the 
new caps most worthy of mention, we have noticed one 
of a round form, composed of a net of blue chenille, trim- 
med with quillings of blonde. It has a small curtain, 
edged with narrow blue fringe. On one side there is a 
bow of blue ribbon, and on the other a demi-wreath of 
China roses. Another cap consists of lace, blonde, and 
green ribbon. The crown of this cap is encircled with a 
twist of ribbon. A bow is placed at the top of the cap, 
and there are loops of ribbon at each side. Fasaion. 
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Names for Marking (/Wustrated), 197, 

Le Paris Elegant (/lustrated), 197, 
; Star Toilet Pincushion (/llustrated), 198, 
} Sofa Cushion in Black Net (/Uustrated), 199, 

Embroidered Collar (JUustrated), 

Designs for Quilting (JWustrated), 

Alphabet of Fancy Letters (/Uustrated), 


The Country Cousin, by Mary W. Janvrin, 

The Triais of an Irish House-servant, by the author of 
“The Tallow Family,” 

The apes | Drawing-Master (Jllustrated), 

Fourth of July Celebration at Dozeyvale, by Kate Ber- 
ry Potter, 

How to make Home Happy, 

' Margaret’s Home, by Alice B. Haven, 

The Philosophy of Pastime, 

Look Upward, 

Kate Arnold, by Violet, 

My Cousin Jot, “ John de Winter, 

Paper Flower Making (1Uustrated), 

Wake those Notes no more, by 7. Apoleon, 

The Attack, by Pauline Forsyth, 

Firesides and Facts of the Revolution, by E. F. Eliet, 

My First Love. by Prairie cae 

The Faded Flower, LS Mre. ra B. Heath, 

Life's Stage, by C. '. M. 

“Gone Home,” by the late D. Hardy, Jr., 

‘Catch the Sunshine,”’ by Nannie Oh 

The Poet's Mistress, by R. V. Sheldon, Bag., 

Lines to Miss E. H. H., by @. R. Chrelvert, 
“For Better, For ep y #.C., 

Nevermore, by Lillia 

To my Cousin Helen, by Helen Hamilton 

The War Wreath, 

























GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR 
USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 
AND CHS ARTS UWIOW OF AWEBICA. 
VOL. LVII.—SEPTEMBER, 1858. 





EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S CLOAK. 





EMBELLISHMENTS, &c. 


THE BIRD TRAPPERS. One of Godey’s peculiar engravings. 
A FIVE FIGURE AUTHENTIC COLORED FASHION PLATE. Fashions that can be used. 


‘“*‘MY SON, IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE, ETC,” 


THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Five engravings. 
PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. Three engravings. 
NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. Headdresses and Bonnets. Eight engravings. 


EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. Two engravings. 


PATCHWORK. 


MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 





193 
194 
287 
266 
287 
261 
264 
200 
Wi 
202 
203 





SILK EMBROIDERY. 


PORTE-MONNAIE TO BE EMBROIDERED ON KID 


Contributors and Contents. 


Broken Music, by H. Clay Preuss, 258 
Sonuet—Sadness, by E. P. Johnson, 258 
Enigmas, 288 
Novelties for Se pues } eaten, 

Crochet Lace (Just: Tustr 261 
Embroidery for a Fnseal int (1Uustrated), 261, 267 
The Barcelona from Brodie (Illustrated), 262 
Rabbit Pincushion (J/lustrated), 263 
Crochet Toilet Mat (JWustrated), 263 
Embroidery for an Infant’s C loak (1Uustrated), 264 
For Silk Embroidery (JUustrated), 26% 
For a Chemise (JUustrated), 264 
Patchwork (/Uustrated), 265 
Handkerchief Corners (/llustrated), 266 
For an Infant's Shirt (J//ustruted), 266 
For Muslin Embroidery (JUustrated), 267 


Embroidery for a Child’ s Skirt (JUustrated), 
> on Jackets—Whea to wear them, by Mrs. Da- 


268 
yeste thansts to be Embroidered on Kid (Jllustrated), = 


Receipts, &c. 

Chemistry for the Young, 372 

Editors’ Table, containing— 
Woman's Sphere, Rights, and Duties, 273 
Harem Life, 75 
Unhappy Women, 275 
Genevieve, by Fannie Stevens Bruce, 275 
Knowledge, 276 
The Herndon Memorial, 2% 

Health Department, 276 

Literary Notices, 277 


Godey’s Arm-Chair, 

Centre-Table Gossip, containing— 
Ideal Heroism, 
A Group of Household Charms, 
The Garden, 
To Correspondents, 

Fashions, 
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; Hotices of Gadey’s Cady’ 5 Book. f 


Parent Notices will be published every Month.) 
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The Lady’s Béok is taken wherever refinement and taste 


rr UE the pabcken We wih tke Baek sontmned tososes 

upo 

in the fatare, Brit Mi iaky merits H— it.—Journal, Pottaville. 

ae may it be called xcelsior magasine.— Marietian, 
Godey's Lady's Book, the Lan me of the monthiies, 

is on = table—the lady’s ——— 









sistary matter to of the highast and 


eegrei Seky eLaty eo Doe a luxury, 


Ted necessity and economy. 


oe aiey by clays heed of of his er prom sarap in the line of 
a poems is well adapted to 

Times, i He. 

: book arpthing that the lovers of 

comiee, bexides — filled with chaste 

ey renton. 

ne of the world, be- 

ing always useful matter to the 

housekeeper. The receipts alone are worth double the sub- 


scription p pe ee Wapello. 
Godey's Lady’s Book Upon our table, looki so neat and 


tasty that phi ies a eise looks as “shabby and old" as pos- 
sible. Godey ways been a favorite with the ladies, and 
as long as he cuntinues that road he will continue to have the 
= popular magazine in the United States.— Poked Cota: 

pids.., * 

If twenty-eight * experience.will not fit & 
lish a wor enguline, then perhaps there is 
some fault with Godey. But he is perfect in t 
tering to the wants and tastes of the ladies, 
palm as facile princeps of lady’ a. . 
Balls ville. 

its faxtion plate isa perfect gem in tts 
pated in beanty of engraving and colorin, 
figures? Godey's is the best lady's m 
wih, and he promises ia futare te surpass 
efforts. —Flag, Lexington. ol 

Now! 


As a lady's wagazine it is unrivalled. 
such beautifal fashion plates, such eleyant pa 
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. ) brvidery, such minute instructions in fancy work t ‘hinds 
& as a Godey.—Spartan, 8 

+ - pts in Godey one year are worth tw. dive 
at ( dolar to any housekeeper. chapters on d are 
¢ y useful both tothe beginner and the proficient, are 


lessons in needle-work.—Forest Ros:, Weston. 


We would recommend Godey to all desiring book 
particulariy suited to the ladies. — 
It is decidedly the most attractive béok for the be indies that is 


published. —Clarion, Cleveland. 
This excellent pictorial m = the oracle of the fashions 
almost every 


ind the ladies, and has the. 
peg Siar with he ara, ser fashion 

4 t an 
literary matter is is 


oder the Lady's Book, and all a all should sd pobeceibe hie teat it—: 


The embellishments are perfect, and the reading matter q 
the highest order of merit.—Cowrier, Ottumwa. 4 

» We cordially recommend this ue to the ladies as 
best one published. —. i bert. 

Godey stands unrivalled as @ caterer to the taxtes of the la~ 
dies ite way of literature and the fushions.—Jnd..Bulenee, 


number has ep ee = gg pales gua woman 
bury 8 ear if she work: 
matter Pingo tie Und “Resi aliead 
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oice reading 
Sail other pablications of the kind eosho. 
It ranks No. I of the periodicals in the worid.— 
Foie he best lady’s magazine blished, 
s the RoW 
Herald, Westville. . yas by fae 
Its engra¥Vings are sueh aa cannot barersaenets or 
a im any other magagine-ja America.—J/ 
rankiin. 


sf ae of all the magazines.— Tribune, 


This popular magatine excels in patterns and il) 

wlatoey oo the pac ee Jndianapolis, Z 
e must iy ene ae mafron 

saa Ne mea nd is the firef and 

G Ts new iwenty-eighth year, sf t 

y's magazine in Am , Toulon. © 

iT eats weatins tans onal at the head of the maga- : 
zines of this country.— Observer, Keithsb 4 

Godey keeps in advance of all competition, and Promises 
still to proven he wi.i do, for, *‘ where there ’s 2 will 
there's a way.” , Rienzi. 

It is the best table magazine; a book worth preserv- 
ing; a book alwaYs interesting, whether it be for last year, 
the Gazette and Comet, 
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present month, or the month to come.— ‘ 
Baton Rouge, 
Those who @@ not receive Godey should subscribe without 
delay, ax, in @ umbile opinion, it is worth mauy times more 
than the su price. —Am. Union, City of Loui 


To all whow to procure & superior magaziue ye can 
safely recommend the Lady's Book.— Advocate, York: 

Its engravings, fashion matter, and all that consti- 
tutes a magazine, is far in aw ance of all others. — 
Clarion. 


Sotey is the magazine ites ladies. —Intelligencer, Doyies- 
tow 





7 this monthly, as we have — and again informed our 
ers, is invaluable to every y in the land. It seems to 

4 us that no lady could possibly refuse to subscribe, for it, if its 
usefulness was known.—Democrat, Goshen. 

The Book has become one of the permanent institations of | 
the country, expecially among the ladies. They vote wnani- | | 
mously to sastain it,— Volunteer, Shelby ville. 

For literary taste and excellence it deservedly stands, as it 
always has, pre-eminent. Weadviseall ladies to take Godey, | 
as it Conpronsty for their benefit that it is published.—Heraild, , 
Wilmington. 

We think our 
the female portion 


friend Godey deserves the thanks of all | 
wreation, for he alone knows how. to ca- 
ter to their wants wad desires. —Argus, Blandinsville 

It is full of beauties—a mirror which reflects the elevancies 
of modern literature, and the perfection which ! acquired in 
the art of .—Geaetle, Thorold, C, W. 

We would still recommend it as the best’ exelusively lady's 
mayazine in the couutry.— Nonpareil, Springfield. 

This magazine is world-renowned as a lady's beok.—Chie/, 





. bat ins alates beeo: luable practical instractor 
This mag is ming a valuable 
for females; it ts Cooptily the Lady's Book of America.— 


Pilot, Montreal. is 
For the ladies it ts the best publication extant.™ Bulletin, 
Cannon Falls. 
Godey stands at the head in the way of ladies’ books. Zyi- | 
bune, Greenville. 


a literature, if any difference, nia loveijness in| 
nee of the book. ee eae 
ad by far the best work of ua oe published. — Nat. 


Americun, La Grange. ; ame ae : 
\The fashion plates are of unis at: partica-— 
In} Godey has are excélled. - The, eratesble con | 


/ 
, ai make it a household 
= 


$6." 
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> our estimation the ae Book stands in the first rank 
of our periodical literature. Freund, Sumneytown. 

This is decidedly the best y's magazine publixhed, and 
the suceess of Godey as a caterér for the fair sex is indeed won- 
derful. It is really a eee: “guna magazine for young la- 
dies. — Gazette, Berwick. 

This is the chief ba Indien magazines, and Jike old wine it 
k is inte- 

























improves of oe matter of this w 

resting, and of a deagedly w ) omoral tendency.— Free 

Ste on respect, a ly designed to 
It is, in every ye ee 

please ‘thé ladies, as in its pages monte be fouad the - 

useful, ornamental, instructive. — Republican Banner, 

Bridgep« ort. 


It is decidedly and.deservedly one of the best and mostin+’ 
teresting publications of the age. It ofght to be a 
monthly visitor in every family in the lend, apd ¢ 
would find themselves- wt 4 dre than the 
subscription. —Journal, Fayette 

This is decided!¥ the best es of the kind ia thes 0 


| try.—Journal,, Bew 
eer'y tty» Da tho 


For usefulness _ nt 
equal.—Rioneer, Upper 
Godey promises an improvement, b “ge it is to be ms 
we cannot see, without Perfection can be bettered. — 
Elizabeth City. ¢ 
This a eeclinsepahiiieltis is wg only lady's book in 
rica.—Jeffer sunian, Gam 
It ix the best magugine —New Era, 
= is se to overflowing with the best Iiteratare f 
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Make up your Clubs for = yoar. 


| our periodicals seem to imitate Godey’s Lady’s Book 
“ ; 4 : a t 1 
beyond which they desire not to a Ey wa MeCemellabure, “34 a 
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NEEDLES FOR LADIES. 
GODEY’S BIJOU NEEDLE-CASE. 


We have often heird of complaints made by ladies living in the country that they cannot pro- 
cure GooD NEEDLES. Ever alive to what may be a convenience to our customers, we have made 
arrangements with the celebrated house of John English & Co., of England, through their agents, 
KE. C. Pratt & Brothers, of Philadelphia, to furnish their 

PATENT DIAMOND DRILLED EYED NEEDLES. 
Price 25 cents, and a stamp to pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
No. 323 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











GovDoby’s PUBLICATIONS. 





GODEY’'S PATTERN BOOK OF EMBROIDERIES, for Handkerchiefs, Linen Apparel, 
eg Silk, Lace, &c., including patterns for embroidering every article of a lady’s wardrobe. 
rice 25 cents. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER. With six large Diagrams. Each Diagram 
containing several Drawings of various kinds of Shoes. Price 5) cents. 


ALONE. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 
THE HIDDEN PATH. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 


FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR AT SUMMER PRICES, and How you may get 
Them. Full Directions to put up Fresh Fruits in Air-Tight Cans (Arthur, Burnham, & Co.’s), 
especially designed for Housekeepers. Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 

THIRTY OF THE MOST APPROVED RECEIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 
Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 

GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first painters. Each 
number contains at least twenty-five engravings from steel plates. Four numbers now pub- 
lished. Price for each number 50 cents. . 

THE BOOK OF THE TOILET—Containing a great number of Receipts particularly interest- 
ing to the ladies. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS; or, A Help to those who wish to help themselves. By 
the Editress of the Fashion Department of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents. 


Coytenyts.—Introduction. Shopping for the materials. Cutting out. The waist or body. Sleeves, 
how to make them. Skirts, how to make them. Trimming the dress. Cloaks, how to make 


them. And a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Mourning.’’ 


THE NURSERY BASKET; a Handbook of Practical Directions for Young Mothers— 
Including the preparation of a young infant’s wardrobe, the choice and making up, the child’s 
bath, out-of-door dress, worsted knitting, flannel embroidery, the clothes of older children, 
etc. etc. Price 50 cents. 

MRS. HALE’S COOK-BOOE. Price $1 00. 

MRS HALE’S HOUSEHOLD RECEIPT-BOOE. Price $1 25. 

These two works are absolutely necessary for every housekeeper. 
MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOE. Price 75 cents. 
MUSIC furnished to order. See List of Music published monthly in Lady’s Book. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
No. 323 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, of Literature, Engravings, and Fashion. One hundred pages of 
reading every month, with every new Fashion as it appears, colored and others. Ladies’ work 
of all kinds; and contributions from all the celebrated authors in the States. 

TeRMs, CASH Iy ADVANCE.—One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one 
year $6. Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six 
copies, $10. Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine 

‘eopies, $15.. Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making 

twelvé copies, $20. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for 83 
‘gLady's E i Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4 50, : 
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( Seé description, page 383.) 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A BOY’S SACK. 


PRIZE FROCK IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 
(See working pattern, page 295, and description, page 361.) 
296 
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PATTERN FOR MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 
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BRIDE'S DRESS. 


See description, page 383.) 
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